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CHAPTER XLV. 
"the run for ool d." 

Thb great Ossory Bank, with its million sterling of paid-up capital, 
its royal charter, its titled directory, and its shares at a premium, 
stood at the top of Patrick-street, Kilkenny, and looked, in the splen- 
dour of its plate-glass windows and the security of its iron railings, 
the very type of solvency and safety. The country squire ascended 
the hall-door steps with a sort of feeling of acquaintanceship, for he 
had known the Viscount who once lived there in days before the 
Union, and the farmer experienced a sense of trustfulness in deposit- 
ing his hard-earned gains in what he regarded as a temple of Crcesus. 
What an air of prosperity and business did the interior present ! The 
massive doors swung noiselessly at the slightest touch, meet emblem 
of the secrecy that prevailed, and the facility that pervaded all trans- 
actions, within. What alacrity, too, in that numerous band of clerks, 
who counted, and cashed, and chequed, unceasingly ! How calmly 
they passed from desk to desk, a word, a mere whisper, . serving for 
converse ; and then what a grand and mysterious solemnity about 
that back of&ce with its double doors, within which some venerable 
cashier, bald-headed and pursy, stole at intervals to consult the 
oracle who dwelt within ! In the spacious apartment devoted to cash 
operations, nothing denoted the former destiny of the mansion but a 
large fireplace, with a pretentious chimney-piece of black oak, over 
which a bust of our gracious Queen now figured, an object of wonder- 
ment and veneration to many a frieze-coated gazer. 

On the morning of the 12th August, to which day we have brought 
our present history, the street in front of the Bank presented a scene of 
no ordinary interest. Prom an early hour people continued to pour 
in, till the entire way was choked up with carriages and conveyances 
of every description, from the well-equipped barouche of the country 
gentleman to the humblest '^ shandradan" of the petty farmer. 
Sporting-looking fellows upon high-conditioned thorough-breds, ruddy 
old squires upon cobs, and hard-featured country folk upon shaggy 
ponies, were idl jammed up together amidst a dense crowd of foot 
passengers. A strong police force was drawn up in front of the 
Bank, although nothing in the appearance of the assembled mass 
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seemed to denote the necessity for their presence. A low murmur 
of voices ran through the crowd as each talked to his neighbour, con- 
sulting, guessing, and speculating, as temperament inclined; some 
were showing placards and printed notices they had received through 
the post — some pointed to newspaper paragraphs — others displayed 
great rolls of notes — but all talked with a certain air of sadness that 
appeared to presage coming misfortune. As ten o'clock drew nigh, 
the hour for opening the Bank, the excitement rose to a painful 
pitch ; every eye was directed to the massive door, whose gorgeous 
brass knocker shone with a sort of insolent brilliancy in the sun. At 
evesy moment watches were consulted, and in muttered whispers 
men broke their fears to those beside them. Some could descry ihe 
heads of people moving about in the cash-office, where a considerable 
bustle appeared to prevail, and even this much of life aeemedto raifle 
the spiiits of the crowd, and the rumour ran quiekly on every side 
that the Bank was about to open. At last, the deep bell of the Town- 
hall struck ten. At each &IL of the hammer ail expected to see the 
door move, but it never stirred; and now the pent-u^ feeling of the 
multitude might be marked in a sort of subdued growl — a low^ ill* 
bodii^ sound, that seemed to eome out of the very earth. As if to 
answer the unspoken anger of the crowd — ^a challenge accepted ete 
given— a heavy crash was heard, and the police proceeded to load 
with ball in &ce of the people — a demonstration whose significanoe 
there was no mistaking. A cry of angry defiance burst from the as- 
sembled mass at the sight, but as suddenly was checked again as the 
massive door was seen to move, and then, with a loud bang, fly wide 
open. The rush was now tremendous. With some vague impression 
that everything depended upon being amongst the first, the people 
poured in with all the force of a mighty torrent. Each, fighting his 
way as if for life itself regardless c^ the cries of su^Bering about him, 
strove to get forward ; nor eould all the effixrts of the p<dice avail to 
restrain them in the slightest. Bleeding, wounded, half-suffocated, 
with bruised faces and clothes torn to tatters, they struggled ost-^no 
deference to age, no respect to cozMiition. It was a fearful anarchy, 
where every thought of the past was lost in tiie presenit emergency. 
On they poured, breathless and bloody, with gleamiwg eyes and fiiees 
of demoniaca] meaning ; they pushed, they jostled, and they tore, titt 
the £rst line gained the eooidier, against which the foisee behind miir 
threatened to crush them to deai^h. 

What a marveUouB contrast to that stororimaeA xnuUdtode, steaa^ 
ing and disfigurecl, was the calm attitude of tio» elerks within the 
counter! Not deigning, as it seemed, te bestov a glanoe upoa tibs 



agitttfced aeene liefbie tiiera, they moved placidly about, pen behind 
the ear, in Yoices of ordiuftry tone asking what each wanted, and 
oountmg oyer the profEered notes with all the impeMireneaa of erery- 
day habit. ^ €k>ld £or these, did you say P" they repeated, aa though 
any other demand met the ear i Why, the Tery air rang with the 
sound, and the waUs gave back iha cry. From the wild roioe of half- 
maddened jed:leB8nefl8 to the murmur that broke from fainting ecr 
haustion, there was but one word — " Ooldf' A drowning crew, as 
the surging wares swept over then, never screamed for suooour with 
wilder eagenneas than did that tangled maas shout, '^ Gold, gold !" 

In their savage energy, they could scarcely credit that their de- 
mands should be so easily eom{4ied with ; they were half stupified 
at the calm indifSsreaee that met th^ passionate appeaL They 
counted and recounted the glittering pieces over and over, as though 
some trick were to be apprehended— -some deception to be detected. 
When drawn or palled bade firom l^e counter by others eager as 
themselves, they might be seen in comers counting over their 
money, and reckoning it once more. It was so hard to believe that 
all tbeir t^nrors were for nothing — their worst feam without a pre- 
text. Even yet they couldn't imagine but that the supply must 
soon run short, and they kept asking thoee that came away whether 
they, too, had got their gold. Hour after hour rolled on, and still 
ihe same demand, and still the same unbroken flow of the yellow tide 
continued. Some very large cheques had been presented, but so 
sooner was their authenticity acknowledged than they were paid. An 
agent firom another bank arrived wiUi a formidable roll of " Oseory^' 
notes, but was soon seen issuing forth with two bursting little bags 
of sovereigns. Notwithstanding all this, the pressure never ceased 
for a moment*--*nay, as the day wore on, the crowds seemed to have 
grown denser and more importunate, and when the half^xhausted 
ckiiLS claimed a few minutes' respite &r a biscuit and a glass of wine, 
a cry of impatience burst from the insatiaUe multitude. It was 
three o'clock. In another hour the Sank would doee, as many sur* 
mised, never to open again. It was evident, from the still increasing 
crowd and the excitement Utiat prevailed, how little confidence the 
ready payments of the Bank had diffused. They who came £orth 
loaded with gcdd were ragaxded as fortunate, while they who still 
waited for their tusm were in all the feverish tortuze of uncertainty. 

A liltie afteir tinree the crowd was deft open by the passage of a 
laxge travelling baronche, which, with four stanning posters, advanced 
slowly throi^gh the dense mass; 

^' Who comes here witii an earl's coronet P" said a ginitleman to 
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neighbour, as the carriage passed. '^ Lord Olengariff, and Dayen- 
port Dunn himself, by George !" cried he, suddenly. 

The words were as quickly caught up by those at either side, and 
the news, '' Davenport Dunn has arrived,'' ran through the immense 
multitude. If there was an eager, almost intense, anxiety to catch a 
glimpse of him, there was still nothing that could indicate in the 
slightest degree the state of popular feeling towards him. Slightly 
favourable it might possibly have been, inasmuch as a faint effort at 
a cheer burst forth at the announcement of his name, but it was re- 
pressed just as suddenly, and it was in a silence almost awful that 
he descended from the carriage at the private door of the Bank. 

** Do, I beg of you, Mr. Dunn," said Lady Augusta, as he stood to 
assist her to alight, "let me entreat of you not to think of us. 
We can be most comfortably accommodated at the hotel." 

^* By all means, Dunn. I insist upon it," broke in the Earl. 

" In declining my poor hospitality, my Lord," said Dunn, " you 
will grieve me much, while you will also favour the impression that 
I am not in a condition to offer it." 

" Ah ! quite true — very justly observed. Dunn is perfectly right, 
Augusta. We ought to stop here." And he descended at once, 
and gave his hand to his daughter. 

Lady Augusta turned about ere she entered the house, and looked 
at the immense crowd before her. There was something of almost 
resentfulness in the haughty gaze she bestowed ; but, let us own, the 
look, whatever it implied, well became her proud features, and more 
than one was heard to say, " What a handsome woman she is !" 

This little incident in the day's proceedings gave rise to much con- 
jecture, some auguring that events must be grave and menacing 
when Dunn's own presence was required, others inferring that he 
came to give assurance and confidence to the Bank. Nor was the 
appearance of Lord Olengariff less open to its share of surmise, and 
many were the inquiries how far he was personally interested — 
whether he was a large stock-holder of the concern, or deep in its 
books as debtor. Leaving the speculative minds who discussed the 
subject without doors, let us follow Mr. Dunn, as, with Lady Augusta 
on his arm, he led the way to the drawing-room. 

The rooms were handsomely furnished, that to the back opening 
upon a conservatory filled with rich geraniums, and ornamented with 
a pretiy marble . fountain, now in full play. : Indeed, so well had 
Dunn's orders been attended to, that the apartments which he 
scarcely occupied for above a day or so in a twelvemonth had actually 
assumed the appearance of being in constant use. Books, prints, 
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and newspapers were scattered out, fresh flowers stood in the vases, 
and recent periodicals lajr on the tables. 

'* What a charming house !" exclaimed Ladj Augusta ; and reaUj 
the approbation was sincere, for the soft-cushioned sofas, the per- 
fumed air, the very quiet itself, were in delightful contrast to the 
heat and discomfort of a journey by " rail." 

It was in vain Dunn entreated his noble guests to accept some 
luncheon ; they peremptorily refused, and, in fact, declared that they 
would only remain there on the condition that he bestowed no 
further thought upon them, addressing himself entirely to the 
weighty cares around him. 

"Will you at least tell me at what hour you'd like dinner, my 
Lord ? Shall we say six ?" 

" With all my heart. Only, once more, I beg, never think of us. 
We are most comfortable here, and want for nothing." 

With a deep bow of obedience, Dunn moved towards the door, 
when suddenly Lady Augusta whispered a few rapid words in her 
&ther's ear. 

"Stop a moment, Dunn!" cried the Earl. "Augusta is quite 
right. The observation is genuine woman's wit. She says, I ought 
to go down along with you, to show myself in the Bank ; that my 
presence there will have a salutary effect. Eh, what d'ye think p" 

" I am deeply indebted to Lady Augusta for the suggestion," said 
Dunn, colouring highly. " There cannot be a doubt that your Lord- 
ship's countenance and support at such a moment are priceless." 

" I'm glad you think so— glad she thought of it," muttered the 
Earl, as he arranged his white locks before the glass, and made a sort 
of hasty toilet for his approaching appearance in public. 

To judge from the sensation produced by the noble Lord's appear- 
ance in the Bank, Lady Augusta's suggestion was really admirable. 
The arrival of a waggon-load of bullion could scarcely have caused a 
more favourable impression. If Noah had been an Englishman, the 
dove would have brought him not an olive-branch but a Lord. I say 
it in no spirit of sarcasm or sneer — ^for, ccBteris paribus, Lords are 
better company than Commoners ; I merely record it passingly, as a 
strong trait of our people and our race. So was it now, that from 
the landed gentleman to the humblest tenant-farmer, the Earl's pre- 
sence seemed a fresh guarantee of solvency. Many remarked that 
Dunn looked pale — some thought anxious — ^but all agreed that the 
hearty-fiEtced, white-haired old nobleman at his side was a perfect 
picture of easy self-satisfaction. 

They took their seats in the cash-office, within the counter, to be 
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seexi by all^ sod see eToiything tint went forwaid. If Dmrenport 
Dunn regarded the scene with « calm and unmoved nidifferenoe, Ida 
attention being, in fact, more engrossed by his newspaper than by 
what went on around, Lord Qlengariff's quick eye and ear were 
engaged incessantly. He scanned the i^earance of each new appli- 
cant as he came up to the table, — he listegtied to his demand, noted 
ita amount, and watched with piercing glance what effect it might 
produce on the eashier. Nov was he an nnmoved spectator of the 
scene, for while he simply contented himself with an angry stare at 
the frieze-coated peasant, he actually scowled an insolent defiance 
when any of higher rank or more pretentious exterior presented him- 
self, muttering in broken accents beneath his breath, '' Too bad, too 
bad !" " Gross ingratitude 1" "A perfect disgrace !" and so on. 

He was at the very climax of his indignation, when a Toice from 
the crowd addressed him with, '^ How d'ye do, my Lord ? I was not 
aware you were in this part of the country." 

He put up his double eye-glass, and speedily recognised the Mr. 
Barnard whom Dunn mentioned as so unworthily requiting all be 
had done for him. 

'' No, Sir," said the Earl, haughtily; '^and juat as little did I ex- 
pect to see you here on such an errand as this. In my day, country 
gentlemen were the first to give the example of trust and confidence, 
and not foremost in propagating unworthy app^hensicms." 

'^ I'm not a partner in the Bank, my Lord, and know nothing of 
its solvency," said the other, as he handed in two cheques over the 
counter. 

^ Eight thousand six hundred and forty*eight. Three thousand, 
twelve, nine, six," said the clerk, mechanically. ''How will you 
have it, Sir ?" 

'' Bank of Ireland notes will do." 

Dunn lifted his eyes &om the paper, and then, raising his hat, 
saluted Mr. Barnard. 

'' I trust you left Mrs. Barnard well ?" said he, in a calm voice. 

'' Yes, thank you — ^well — quite well," said Barnard, in some con- 
fusion. 

'' Will yon remember to tell her that she shall have the acorns of 
the Italian pines next week. I have heard of their arrival at the 
Cuatom-house." 

While Barnard muttered a very confused expression of thanks, the 
old Earl looked from one to the other of the speakers in a sort of 
bewilderment. Where was the angry indignation he had looked for 



&om Dunn? — ^wlneie the haugbty denunciation of a Uaek ingra- 
tttudeP 

*^ Why, Dunn, I say," whispered he, " isn't this Bar&ard the fellov 
you vpoke of — the man you returned to Parliament t'other day ?'* 

'^ The same, my Lord," replied Dunn, in a low, cautious Toiee. 
'^ He is here exacting a right — a just right — and no more. It is not 
mow, nor in this place, that I would remind him how ungraciously 
he has treated me. This day is Aw. Mine will come yet." 

Before Lord GlengarifT could well recover from the astonishment 
of this cold and calculating patience, Mr. Hankes pushed his way 
through the crowd, with au open letter in his hand. 

It was a telegram just received, with an account of an attaek made 
by the mob on Mr. Dunn's house in Dublin. Like aU such com^ 
munications, the tidings were vague and unsatis&ctory : '* A terrific 
attack by mob on No. 18. Windows smashed, and front door broken, 
but not forced. Police repulsed ; military sent for." 

''So much for popular gratitude, my Lord," said Dunn, as he 
handed the slip of paper to the Earl. " Portunately, it was never 
Hbe prize on which I had set my heart. Mr. Hankes," said he, in a 
bland, calm voice, "the crowd seems scarcely diminished outside. 
Will you kindly affix a notice on the door, to state that, to c<mve- 
nience the public, the Bank will on this day continue open till five 
o'clock?" 

" By Heaven ! they don't deserve such courtesy 1" cried the old 
Lord, passionately. '^ Be as just as you please, but show them no 
generosity. If it be thus they treat the men who devote their best 
energies — ^their very lives — ^to the country, I, for one, say it is not 
a land to live in, and I spurn them as countrymen !" 

" What would you have, my Lord ? The best troops have turned 
and fled under the influence of a panic — ^the magic words, ' We are 
mined !' once routed the very column that had stormed a breach I 
Tou don't expect to find the undisciplined masses of mankind more 
calmly courageous than the veterans of a hundred fights." 

A wild hoarse cheer burst forth in the street at this moment, 
and drowned all other sounds. 

" What is it now P Are they going to attack us here ?" cried the 
EarL 

The cry again arose, louder and wilder, and the shouts of " Dunn 
for ever ! Dunn for ever !" burst from a thousand v<Hces. 

'^ The placard has given great satisfaction, Sir," said Hankes, re- 
appearing. '^ Confidence is fully restored." 
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And truly it was strange to see how quickly a popular sentiment 
spread its influence, for thej who now came forward to exchange 
their notes for gold no longer wore the sturdy air of defiance of the 
earlier applicants, but approached half reluctantly, and with an 
evident sense of shame, as though yielding to an ignoble impulse of 
cowardice and fear. The old Earl's haughty stare and insolent gaze 
were little calculated to rally the diffident ; for with his double eye- 
glass he scanned each new comer with the air of a man saying, '* I 
mark, and I'll not forget you !" 

What a contrast was Dunn's expression — ^that look, so full of 
gentle pity and forgiveness ! Nothing of anger, no resentfulness, dis- 
figured the calm serenity of his pale features. He had a word of 
recognition — even a smile and a kind inquiry — for some of those who 
now bashfully tried to screen themselves from notice. The great 
rush was already over; a visible change had come over that vast 
multitude who so lately clamoured aloud for gold. The very aspect 
of that calm, unmoved face was a terrible rebuke to their unworthy 
terror. 

" It's nigh over, Sir," whispered Hankes to his chief, as he stood 
with his massive gold watch in the hollow of his hand. " Seven 
hundred only have been paid out in the last twelve minutes. The 
battle is finished !" 

The vociferous cheering without continued unceasingly, and yells 
for Dunn to come forth and show himsalf filled the air. 

" Do you hear them ?" asked Lord Glengariff*, looking eagerly at 
Dunn. 

" Tes, my Lord. It is a very quick reaction. Popular opinion is 
generally correct in the main ; but it is rare to find it reversing its 
own judgments so suddenly." 

" Very dispassionately spoken. Sir," said the old Lord, haughtily ; 
" but what if you had been unprepared for this onslaught to-day ? — 
what if they had succeeded in compelling you to suspend pay- 
ments ?" 

"Had such been possible, my Lord, we would have richly de- 
served any reverse that might have befallen us. What is it, Hankes ?" 
cried he, as that gentleman endeavoured to get near him. 

" You'll have to show yourself. Sir — you must positively address 
them in a few words from the balcony." 

" I do not think so, Hankes. This is a mere momentary burst of 
popular feeling." 

" Not at all, Sir. Listen to them now — they are shouting madly 
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for you. To decline the call will be taken as pride. I implore 70a 
to come out, if only for a few minutes." 

" I suppose he is rig[ht, Dunn," said Lord Glengariff, half doggedly. 
'' Eor my own part, I have not the slightest pretension to say how 
popular demonstrations — ^I believe that is the word for them — ^are to 
be treated. Street gatherings, in my day, were called mobs, and dis- 
persed by horse police ; our newer civilisation parleys to them and 
flatters them. I suppose you understand the requirements of the 
times we live in." 

The clamour outside was now deafening, and by its tone seemed in 
sort to justify what Hankes had said, that Dunn's indifference to 
their demands would be construed into direct insult. 

'^ Do it at once !" cried Hankes, eagerly, '' or it will be too late. 
A few words spoken now will save us thirty thousand pounds to- 
morrow." 

This whisper in Dunn's ear decided the question, and turning to 
the Earl, he said, ''I believe, my Lord, Mr. Hankes is right— I 
ought to show myself." 

'^ Come along, then," said the old Lord, heartily ; and he took his 
arm with an air that said, " I'll stand by you throughout." 

Scarcely had Dunn entered the drawing-room, than Lady Augusta 
met him, her cheek flushed and her eyes flashing. '' I am 80 glad," 
cried she, " that you are going to address them. It is a proud mo- 
ment for you." 

When the window opened, and Davenport Dunn appeared on the 
balcony, the wild roar of the multitude made the air tremble, for the 
cry was taken up by others in remote streets, and came echoing back 
again and again. I have heard that consummate orators — ^men prac- 
tised in all the arts of public speaking — have acknowledged that there 
is no such severe test, in the way of audience, as that mixed assem- 
blage called a mob, wherein every class has its representative, and 
every gradation its type. Now Dunn was not a great public speaker. 
The few sentences he was obliged to utter on the occasions of his 
health being drunk, cost him no uncommon uneasiness; he spoke 
them usually with faltering accents and much difiBdence. It happens, 
however, that the world is often not displeased at these small signs 
of confusion — ^these little defects in oratorical readiness — in men 
of acknowledged ability, and even prefer them to the rapid flow 
and voluble ease of more practised orators. There is, so to say, a 
mock air of sincerity in the professions of a man whose feelings seem 
fuller than his words — something that implies the heart to be in the 
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right place, though the tofigoe be but a poor exponent of its senii- 
ments ; and lastly, the world is abrays ready to accept the enbar* 
laiament of the speaker as an evidence of the gratefal emotions that 
are swaying him. Hence the success of country gentlemen in Hxe 
House— hence the hearty cheers that follow the rambling discoraive* 
ness of bucolic eloquence ! 

If Mr. Dunn was not an orator, he was a keen and shrewd observer, 
md one fact he had noticed, which was, that the shouts and cries of 
popular assemblages are to an indifferent speaker pretty much what 
an accompaniment is to a bad singer — the aids by which he sur- 
mounts difficult passages and conceals his false notes. Mr. Hankes, 
too, well understood how to lead this orchestra, and had already 
taken his place on the steps of the door beneath. 

Donn stood in front of the balcony. Lord Glengariff at his side and 
a little behind him. With one hand pressed upon his heart, he bowed 
deeply to the multitude. '^ My kind friends,'* said he, in a low voice, 
but which was audible to a great distance, '* it has been my fortune 
to have received at different times of my life gratifying assurances of 
sympathy and respect, but never in the whole course of a very varied 
career do I remember an occasion so deeply gratifying to my feelings 
as the present. (Cheers, that lasted ten minutes and more.) It is 
not," resumed he, with more energy — ** it is not at a moment like 
this, surrounded by brave and warm hearts, when the sentiments of 
affection that sway i/ou are mingled with the emotions of my own 
breast, that I would take a dark or gloomy view of human nature, 
but truth compels me to say that the attack made this day upon my 
credit — for I am the Ossory Bank — (loud and wild cheering) — ^yes, 
I repeat it, for the stability of this institution / am responsiUe by 
all I possess in this world. Every share, every guinea, every acre I 
own are here ! Far from me to impute ungenerons or unworthy 
motives to any quarter ; but, my worthy friends, there has been fool 
play— (groans) — there has been treachery — (deeper groans)— and my 
name is not Davenport Dunn but it shall be exposed and punished. 
(Cries of " More power to ye,'* and hearty cheers, greeted this solemn 
assurance.) 

" I am, as you are well aware, and I glory in declaring it, one of 
yourselves. (Here the enthusiasm was tremendous.) By moderate 
abilities, hard work, and unflinching honesty — ^for that is the great 
secret — ^I have become what you see me to-day ! (Load cheering.) 
If there be amongst yon any who aspire to my position, I tell him 
that nothing is easier than to attain it. I was a poor scholar — ^you 
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know w hftfe a poor scholar is-^-wlieiL the geaerovB nablemsn yon see 
sow ai> my tide first noticed me. (Three dieen for the Lord weore 
proposed and giyen iBoet heartily.) Hia generous patronage gave 
me my first impulse in life. I soon learned how to do the rest. 
(^^ That ye did ;" ^ More power and snceefs to ye/' here ran through 
tiie mobt) Now, it was at the table of that noble Lord---enjoying 
the first real holiday in thirty years of toil — that I received a tele- 
giaphie despatd), informing me there would be a run for gold upon 
this Bank before the week was over. I vow to you I did not believe 
itb I spumed the tidings as a base calumny upon the pe(^le, and aa 
I handed the despatch to his Lordship to read, I said, if this be pas- 
sible — and I doubt it much — ^it is the treacherous intrigue of an 
enemy, not the spontaneous movement of the public. (Here Lord 
GHengarifiT bowed an acquieseence to the statement, a condescension 
on bis part that speedily called for three vociferous cheers for " the 
liord/' once more.) 

^^ I am no lawyer," resumed Dunn, with vigour — " I am a plain 
man of the people, whose head was never made for subtleties ; but 
this I tell you^that if it be competent for me to ofil^ a reward for 
the discovery of those who have hatched this conspiracy, my first 
care will be on my return to Publin to propose ten thousand pounds 
for such information as may establish their guilt I (Oheering icr a 
long time followed these words.) They knew that they could not 
break the Sank — ^in their hearts they knew that our solvency was aa 
complete as that of the Bank of EngUnd itself-— but they thought 
that by a panie^ and by exciting -popular feeling against me, I, in my 
pride of heart and my conscious honesty, might be driven to some 
indignant reaction ; that I might turn round and say, Is this the 
country I have slaved for P Are these the pec^le for whoee cause I 
have neglected personal advancement, and disr^parded the flatteries 
of the great ? Are these the rewards of days of labour and nights of 
anxiety and foiigue ? They fancied, possibly, that, goaded by what 
I might have construed into black ingratitude, I would say, like 
Coriolanus, ' I banish you !' But they little knew either you or me, 
my waarm-hearted friends ! (Deafening cheers.) They little knew 
that the well-grounded confidence of a nation cannot be obliterated 
by the excitement of a moment. A panic in the commercial, like a 
thnndernitorm in the physical world, only leaves the atmosphere 
lighter, and the air fresher than before ; and so I say to youi, we 
shall all breathe more freely when we rise to-morrow — ^no longer to 
see the dark douda overhead^ nor hear the rumbling sounds that 
betoken coming storm. 
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'^ I have detained 70a too long. (''No, no !*' yociferooslj broke 
forth.) I have spoken also too much about myself. {** Not a bit ; we 
could listen to ye till momin'/' shouted a wild voice, that drew down 
hearty laughter.) But before I go, I vrish to say, that, hard pressed 
as we are in the Bank — sorely inconvenienced by the demands upon 
us — I am yet able to ask your excellent Mayor to accept of five 
hundred poimds from me for the poor of this city — (what a yell fol- 
lowed this announcement ! plainly indicating what a personal interest 
the tidings seemed to create) — and to add — (loud cheers) — and to 
add — (more cheers) — and to add," cried he, in his deepest voice, 
'* that the first toast I will drink this day shall be, The Boys of 
Kilkenny !" 

It is but justice to add, that Mr. Dunn's speech was of that class 
of oratory that '' hears" better than it reads, while his audience was 
also less critically disposed than may be our valued reader. At all 
events, it achieved a great success ; and within an hour after its 
delivery, hawkers cried through the streets of the city, '' The Full and 
True Account of the Eun for Gold, with Mr. Dunn's Speech to the 
People ;" and, sooth to say, that though the paper was not ^' cream 
laid," and though many of the letters were upside down, the litera- 
ture had its admirers, and was largely read. Later on, the city was 
illuminated, two immense letters of D. D. figuring in coloured lamps 
in front of the Town-hall, while copious libations of whisky-punch 
were poured forth in honour of the Man of the People. In every 
rank and class, from the country gentleman who dined at the club- 
house, to the smallest chop-house in John-street, there was but one 
sentiment — ^that Dunn was a fine fellow, and his enemies downright 
scoundrels. If a few of nicer taste and more correct feeling were 
not exactly pleased with his speech, they wisely kept their opinions 
to themselves, and let ''the Ayes have it," who pronounced it to be 
manly — ^aboveboard — modest, and so forth. 

Throughout the entire evening, Mr. Hankes was everywhere, per^ 
sonally or through his agents ; his care was to collect public senti- 
ment, to ascertain what popular opinion thought of the whole events 
of the morning, and to promote, so far as he could vrith safety, the 
flattering estimate already formed of his chief. Scarcely half an hour 
elapsed without Dunn's receiving from his indefatigable lieutenant 
some small scrap of paper, with a few words hastily scrawled, in this 
fashion : 

" Eice and Walsh's, Nine o'clock. — Company in the* coffee-room 
enthusiastic ; talk of a public dinner ; some propose portrait in Town- 
hall." 
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'' A quarter to Ten, Judy's, Bose Inn-street. — Comic song, with 
a chorus : 

" ' If for gold ye nm, 

Says the Shan yan Voght ; 
If for gold ye run, 
I'll send for Davy Donn, 
He's the boy to show ye too. 

Says the Shan van Yoght !'" 

" Eleven o'clock, High-street. — Met the Dean, who says, * D. D. 
is an honour to us ; we are all proud of him.' The county your own 
when you want it." 

" Twelve o'clock. — ^If any one should venture to ask for gold to- 
morrow, he will be torn to pieces by the mob." 

Assuredly it was a triumph ; and every time that the wild cheers 
jGrom the crowds in the street broke in upon the converse in the draw- 
ing-room. Lady Augusta's eyes would sparkle as she said, " I don't 
wonder at your feeling proud of it all!" 

And he did feel proud of it. Strange as it may seem, he was as 
proud as though the popularity had been earned by the noblest 
actions and the most generous devotion. We are not going to say 
why or wherefore this. And now for a season we take our leave of 
him to foUow the fortunes of some others whose fate we seem to have 
forgotten. We have the less scruple for deserting Davenport Dunn 
at this moment, that we leave him happy, prospering, and in good 
company. 
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CHAPTEE XLVL 

A]£ I asking too much of mj esteemed reader, if I beg of him 
to remember where and how I last left the Honourable Anneslej 
Beecher P for it is to that hopeful individual and his fortunes I am 
now about to return. 

If it be wearisome to the reader to have his attention suddenly 
drawn from the topic before him, and his interest solicited for those he 
has well-nigh forgotten, let me add that it is almost as bad for the 
writer, who is obliged to hasten hither and thither, and, like a huntsman 
with a straggling pack, to urge on the tardj, correct the loiterer, and 
repress the eager. 

When we parted with Annesley Beecher, he was in sore trouble 
and anxiety of mind ; a conviction was on him that he was '' squared," 
" nobbled," " crossed,'* "potted," or something to the like intent and 
with a like euphonious designation. " The Count and Spioer were 
conspiring to put him in a hole !" As if any " hole " could be as dark, 
as hopeless, and as deep as the dreary pitfal of his own helpless 
nature ! 

His only resource seemed flight : to break cover at once and run for 
it, appeared the solitary solution of the difficulty. There was many a 
spot in the map of Europe which offered a sanctuary against G-rog 
Davis. But what if Grog were to set the law in motion, where 
should he seek refuge then P Some one had once mentioned to him 
a country with which no treaty connected us with regard to criminals. 
It began, if he remembered aright, with an S ; was it Sardinia, or 
Sweden, or Spain, or Sicily, or Switzerland P It was surely one 
of them, but which p " What a mass of rubbish, to be sure," thought 
he, " they crammed me with at Rugby, but not one solitary particle 
of what one could call useful learning. See now, for instance, what 
benefit a bit of geography might be to me !" And he rambled on in 
his mind, concocting an educational scheme which would really fit a 
man for the wear and tear of life. 

It was thus reflecting he entered the inn and mounted to his room ; 
his clothes lay scattered about, drawers were crammed with his 
wearables, and the table covered with a toilet equipage, costly, and 
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not yet paid for. Who was to pack all these ? Who was to xoake 
up that one portmanteau which would suffice for flight, including aU 
the indiapenaahle, and rejecting the auperflnous ? There is a case 
recorded of a Frenchman who was diyerted from his lesol^e on saicide 
by discovering that his pistols were not loaded, and, incredible as it 
may seem, Beedber was deterred horn his journey by the thought of 
how he was to pack his trunk. He had nerer done so much for 
himself since he was bom, and he didn't think he could do it ; at 
all events, he wasn't going to try. Certain superstitious people are 
impressed with the notion that making a will is a sure prelude to 
dying ; so others there are who fancy that, by the least efEbrt on their 
own behalf, they are forecasting a state of poTerty in which they 
must actually work for subsistence. 

How hopelessly, then, did he turn over costly waistcoats and em- 
broidered shirts, gaze on richly-cut and crested essence-bottles and 
boot*bozes, whose complexity resembled mathematical instruments. 
In whait manner they were ever conveyed so far he could not imagine. 
The zoom seemed actually fiUed with them. It was fiivers had " put 
them up," but Biv^rs could no longer be trusted, for he was evidently 
in the " lay" against him. 

He sighed heavily at this : it was a dreary, hopeless sigh over the 
depravity of the world and mankind in general.- " And what a paMH 
diseit might be," he thought, ^* if people would only let themselves be 
cheated quietly and peaceably, neither threatening with their solici- 
tors, nor menacing with the police. Heaven knew how little he 
asked for : a safe thing now and then on the Derby — a good book on 
the Oaks ; he wanted no more ! He bore no malice nor ill-will to 
any man breaching ; he never wished to push any fellow to the wall. 
If ever the»^ a generous besrt it beat inL boK>m, and if the 
world only knew the provocation he had received ! No matter, he 
would never retaliate — he'd die game — be a brick to the last ;" and 
tw^Dity other £ne things of the same sort, that actually brought the 
tears to his own eyes over his own goodness. 

Goodness, howev», will not pack a trunk, nor will mosral qualities, 
however transcendent, fold cravats and drass-eoats, and he looked 
very despondently around him, and thought over what he half fancied 
was the one only thing he couldn't do. So aoeustomed had he been 
of late to seek Lizzy Davis's eounsel in every moment of difficulty, that 
actually, without knowing it, he descended now to the drawing-room^ 
soine vagttc^ undeiSaed feeling impelling hisn to be netat her. 

She was singing at the piano, allalone, asheentm?ed; tikezoom, as 
usisal brilliantly lighted up as if to receive oompanyi nwe flowers and 
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rich plants grouped tastefully about, and ''Daisy'* — ^for she looked that 
name on this occasion — in one of those charming " toilettes" whose 
consummate skill it is to make the most costly articles harmonise into 
something that seems simplicity itself. She wore a fuchsia in her 
hair, and another — only this last was of coral and gold elaborately 
and beautifully designed — on the front of her dress, and, except these, 
nothing more of ornament. 

" Tutore mio," said she, gaily, as he entered, " you have treated me 
shamefully ; for, first of all, you were engaged to drive with me to 
the Kreutz Berg, and secondly, to take me to the Opera, and now, 
at half-past nine, you make your appearance. How is this. Mon- 
sieur ? Expliquez vous." 

" Shall I tell the truth ?*' said he. 

'' By all means, if anything so strange shouldn't embarrass you." 

" Well, then, I forgot all about both the drive and the Opera. It's 
all very well to laugh," said he, in a tone of half pique ; " young ladies, 
with no weightier cares on their hearts than whether they ought to 
wear lilac or green, have very little notion of a man's anxieties. 
They fancy that life is a thing of white and red roses, soft music and 
bouquets — but it ain't." 

" Indeed ! are you quite sure ?" asked she, with an air of extreme 
innocence. 

" I suspect I am," said he, confidently ; " and there's not many a 
man about town knows more of it than I do." 

" And now, what may be the cares, or rather, for I don't want to 
be curious, what sort of cares are they that oppress that dear brain P 
Have you got any wonderful scheme for the amelioration of mankind 
to which you see obstacles ? Are your views in politics obstructed 
by ignorance or prejudice ? Have you grand notions about art for 
which the age is not ripe ? or are you actually the author of a won- 
derful poem that nobody has had taste enough to appreciate p" 

" And these are your ideas of mighty anxieties. Miss Lizzy P" said 
he, in a tone of compassionate pity. " By Jove ! how I'd like to 
have nothing heavier on my heart than the whole load of them." 

" I think you have already told me you never were crossed in 
love P" 

" Well, nothing serious, you know. A scratch or so, as one may 
say, getting through the bushes, but never a cropper — nothing like a 
regular smash." 

'' It would seem to me, then, that you have enjoyed a singularly 
fortunate existence, and been just as lucky in life as myself." 
Beecher started at the words. What a strange chaos did they 
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create within liim ! There is no tracing tbe thougbts that came, and 
went, and lost themselves in that poor bewildered head. The nearest 
to anything like consistency was the astonishment he felt that she — 
Grog Davis's daughter — should ever imagine she had drawn a prise 
in the world's lottery. 

" Yes, Mr. Beecher," said she, with the ready tact with which she 
often read his thoughts and answered them, " even so. I do think 
myself very, very fortunate ! And why should I not ? I have excel* 
lent health, capital spirits, fair abilities, and, bating an occasional 
outbreak of anger, a reasonably good temper. As regards personal 
traits, Mr. Annesley Beecher once called me beautiful — Count 
Lienstahl would say something twice as rapturous — at all events, 
quite good-looking enough not to raise antipathies against me at first 
sight ; and lastly, but worth all the rest, I have an intense enjoy- 
ment in mere existence ; the words, ' I live,' are to me, ' I am happy.' 
The alternations of life, its little incidents and adventures, its passing 
difficulties, ^e, like the changeful aspects of the seasons, full of in- 
terest, full of suggestiveness, calling out qualities of mind and re- 
sources of temperament that in the cloudless skies of unbroken 
prosperity might have lain imused and unknown. And now. Sir, no 
more sneers at my fancied good fortune ; for, whatever ^ou may say, 
I feel it to be real." 

There was that in her manner — a blended energy and grace — which 
went far deeper into Beecher' s heart than her mere words, and he 
gazed at her slightly flushed cheek and flashing eyes with something 
very nearly rapture, and he muttered to himself, " There she is, a 
half-bred 'un, and no training, and able to beat them all !" 

This time, at aU events, she did not read his thoughts ; as little, 
perhaps, did she care to speculate about them. '^ By-the-by," said 
she, suddenly approaching the chimney and taking up a letter, 
" this has arrived here, by private hand, since you went out, and it 
has a half-look of Papa's writing, and is addressed to you." 

Beecher took it eagerly. With a glance he recognised it as from 
Grog, when that gentleman desired to disguise his hand. 

" Am I correct ?" asked she — " am I correct in my guess ?" 

He was too deep in the letter to make her any reply. Its contents 
were as follows : 

" Deab B., — They've kicked up such a row about that afiisdr at 
Brussels, that I have been obliged to lie dark for the last fortnight, 
and in a confoundedly stupid hole on the right bank of the Bhine. 
I sent over Spicer to meet the Baron, and take Klepper over to 
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Nimmegaen snd Magdeburg, sad tome othw wbuXL plaeeB in Pnitcia. 
They Gftn pick up in this way a lew tiwusand florins, and keep the 
mill going. I gave him otrict orders not to see mj daughter, ^o 
must know nothing whatever of these or any like doings. The Baroa 
she might see, for he knows life thoroughly, and if he is not a man 
of high honour, he can Assume the part so well that it eomes 
pretty mudb to the same thing. As to yoorseif, you will, on receipt 
of this, call on a certain Lazarus Stein, Juden Gasse, No. 41 or 
42, and give him your acceptance for two thousand gulden, with 
which settle your hotel bill, and come on to Bonn, where, set the 
Post-office, you will find a note, with my address. Tramp, you see, 
has won the Cotteswold, as I prophesied, and ' Leo the Tenth* no- 
where. Oranb^rry must have got his soup pretty hot, for he has 
come abroad, and his wife and the children gone down to Scotland. As 
to your own affairs, Eord says you are better out of the way ; and if 
anything is to be done in the way of comj^omise, it must be while 
you are abroad. He does not think Strioh can get the rule, and you 
mustn't distress yourself for an extra outlawry or two. There will 
be some trouble about the jewels, but I think even that matter may 
be arranged also. I hope you keep from the tables, and I look for a 
strict reckoning as to your exp^ises, and a stricter book up as regards 
your care of my daughter. ' All square' is the word between pal and 
pal, and there nerer was bom the man didn't find that to be his best 
policy when he dealt with 

*' Tour friend, 

" Chbibtophbb Davis. 

*^ To while away the time in this dreary dog-hole, I have been 
sketching out a little plan of a martingale for the roulette-table. 
There's only one sero at Homburg, and we can try it there as we go 
up. There's a flaw in it after the twelfth ' pass,' but I don't deqpair 
of getting over the diffictilty. Old Stein, the money-change, ¥ras up- 
wards of thirty years <»roupier at the Cursaal, and get him to tell you 
the average runs, bla<^ and red, at rouge-et-noir, and what are the 
signs of an intermitting game ; and also the six longest runs he has 
ever known. He is a shrewd fellow, and seeing that you come from 
me wiU be confidential. 

" There has been another fight in the Crimea, and somebody well 
licked. I had nothing on the match, and don't care a brass fiurthing 
who claimed the stakes. 

'' T^ Lizzy that I'm longing to see her, and if I didn't write it is 
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becium I'm keeping everyHimg to tell her when we meet. If it 

wasn't for her picture, I don't Icnow what would bare become of me 
since last Tuesday, when the rahx set in/' 

Beecher re-read the letter from the beginning, nor was it an easy 
matter for him to master at once all the topics it included. Of him- 
self and his own affairs the information was vague and unsatisfactory ; 
but iSrog knew how to keep him always in suspense — ^to make him 
eyer feel that he was swimming for his life, and he himself the only 
" spar** he could catch at. 

" Bring me to book about my care of his daughter !*' muttered he, 
orer and over, " just as if she wasn't the girl to take care of herself. 
!E^ad ! he seems to know precious little about her. I*d give a ' ITap' 
to show her this letter, and just hear what she'd say of it all. I sup- 
pose she'd split on me. She'd go and tell Davis, * Beecher has put 

me up to the whole " rig ;" ' and if she did ^What would happen 

then ?" asked he, replying to the low, plaintive whistle which con- 
cluded his meditation. " Eh — what ! did I say anything ?" cried he, 
in terror. 

" Not a syllable. But I could see that you had conjured up some 
difficulty which you were utterly unable to deal with." 

" Well, here it is," said he, boldly. " This letter is from your 
father. It's all full of private details, of which you know nothing, 
nor would you care to hear ; but there is one passage — just one— 
that I'd greatly like to have your opinion upon. At the same time, 
I tell you frankly, I have no warranty from your father to let you 
see it— nay, the odds are, he'd pull me up pretty sharp for doing 
so without his authority." 

" That's quite enough, Mr. Beecher, about i/our scruples. Now 
mine go a little further stiLl, for they would make me refuse to learn 
anything which my father's reserve had kept from me. It is a very 
easy rule of conscience, and neither hard to remember nor to follow." 

** At all events, he meant this for your own eye," said Beecher, 
showing her the last few lines of the letter. 

She read them calmly over, a slight trembling of the lip — so slight 
that it seemed rather like a play of light over her face— was the only 
sign of emotion visible, and then, careftdly folding the letter, she|;ave 
it back, saying, * Yes, I had a right to see these lines." 

" He is fond of you, and proud of you, too," said Beecher. A very 
slight nod of her head gave an assent to his renmrk, and she was 
silent. " We are to leave this at once," continued he, " and move 
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on to Bonn, where we sball find a letter with ^our father's address, 
somewhere, I take it, in that neighbourhood." He waited, hoping 
she would say something, but she did not speak. And then he went 
on : '' And then you will be once more at home— emancipated from 
this tiresome guardianship of mine.'* 

"Why tiresome?" asked she, suddenly. 

" Oh, by Jove ! I know I'm a very slow sort of fellow as a ladies' 
man — ^have none of the small talents of those foreigners — couldn't 
tell Mozart from Yerdi — nor, though I can see when a woman is 
well togged, could I tell you the exact name of any one part of her 
dress." 

" If you really did know aU these, and talked of them, I might 
have found you very tiresome,** said she, in that half-careless voice 
she used when seeming to think aloud. " And you," asked she, sud- 
denly, as she turned her eyes fully upon him — and you, are you 
to be emancipated then P — ^are you going to leave us P" 

" As to that," replied he, in deep embarrassment, " there's a sort 
of hitch in it. I ought, if I did the right thing, to be on my way to 
Italy now, to see Lackington — my brother, I mean. I came abroad 

for that ; but Gr ^your father, I should say — ^induced me to join 

Jiimy and so, with one thing and the other, here I am, and that's 
really all I know about it." 

" What a droll way to go through life !" said she, with one of her 
low, soft laughs. 

" If you mean that I haven't a will of my own, you're all wrong," 
said he, in some irritation. " Put me straight at my fence, and see 
if I won't take it. Just say, ' A. B., there's the winning-post,' and 
mark whether I won't get my speed up." 

What a strange glance was that which answered this speech ! It 
implied no assent ; as little did it mean the reverse. It was rather 
the look of one who, out of a maze of tangled fancies, suddenly felt 
recalled to life and its real interests. To poor Beecher's apprehen- 
sion it simply seemed a sort of half-compassionate pity, and it made 
his cheek tingle with wounded pride. 

" I know," muttered he to himself, " that she thinks me a con- 
founded fool ; but I ain't. Many a fellow in the ring made that 
mistake, and burned his fingers for it after." 

" Well," said she, after a moment or so of thought, " I am ready 
— at least, I shall be ready very soon. I'll tell Annette to pack up, 
and prepare for the road." 

" I wish I could get you to have some better opinion of me, Miss 
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Lizzj," said he, seriouslj* ** I'd give more than I'd like to say that 
you'd — ^you'd " 

'' That I'd what P" asked she, calmly. 

'' That you'd not set me down as a regular flat," said he, with 
energy. 

'^I'm not Teiy certain that I know what that means ; but I will 
tell you that I think you very good tempered, very gentle natured, 
and very tolerant of fifty-and-one caprices, which must be all the 
more wearisome because unintelligible. And then you are a very 
fine gentleman, and — ^the Honourable Annesley Beecher." And hold- 
ing out her dress in minuet fashion, she curtseyed deeply, and left 
the room. 

" I wish any one would tell me whether I stand to win or not by 
that book," exclaimed Beecher, as he stood there alone, utterly non- 
plused and confounded. ^' Wouldn't she make a stunning actress ! 
By Jove ! Webster would give her a hundred a week, and a free 
benefit !" And with this he went off into a little mental arithmetic, 
at the end of which he muttered to himself, ^^ And that does not in- 
clude starring it in the provinces !" 

With the air of a man whose worldly affairs went well, he arranged 
his hair before the glass, put on his hat, gave himself a familiar nod, 
and went out. 



CHAPTBE XLVn. 

LAZABU8 STEIN, GELD WECBSLER. 

The Juden Gasse, in which Beecher was to find out the residence 
of Lazarus Stein, was a long, straggling street, beginning in the town 
and ending in a suburb, where it seemed as it were to lose itself. It 
was not till after a long and patient search that Beecher discovered 
a small door in an old ivy-covered wall on which, in irregular letters, 
flunt, and almost illegible, stood the words '' Stein, Geldwechsler." 
As he rang stoutly at the bell, the door opened, apparently of itself, 
and admitted him into a lai^e and handsome garden. The walks 
were fianked by fruit-trees in espalier, with broad borders of rich 
flowers at either side, and although the centre spaces were given up 
to the uses of a kitchen-garden, the larger beds, rich in all the colours 
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of the tulip and mnunculuB, ebowed how predominant was the taste 
for flowers oyer mere utility. Up one alley, and down anothar, did 
Beecher saunter without meeting any one, or seeing what might 
mean a habitation, when at length, in a little copse of pahn-trees, 
he caught sight of a small diamond-paued window, approadiiag 
which, be found himself in front of a cottage whose dimiautiye size 
he had never seen equalled, save on the stage. Indeed, in its wooden 
framework, gaudily painted, its quaint carvings, and ita bamboo rooi, 
it was the very type of what one sees in a comic opera. One sasib of 
the little window lay open and showed Beecher the figure of a very 
nsall old man, who, in a long dressing-gown of red-brown stuff, and a 
fez cap, was seated at a table, writing. A wooden tray in front of 
him was fiUed with dollars and gold pieces in long stately columns, 
and a heap of bank-notes lay pressed under a heavy leaden slab at has 
side. No sooner had Beecher's figure darkened the window than the 
old man looked up and came out to meet him, and taking off bis cap 
with a deep reverence, invited him to enter. If the size of the eham- 
ber, and its curious walls covered over with cabinet pieturea, might 
have attracted Beecher' s attention at another moment, all his wondar- 
ment, xiow, was for the little man himself^ whose piercing black eyes, 
long beard, and hooked nose, gave him an air of almost unearthly 
meaning. 

" I suppose I have the honour to speak to Mr. Stein ?" said he, in 
English, " and that he can understand me in my own tongue ?" 
" Yaas — ^go on," said the old man. 

" I was told to call upon you by Captain Davis ; he gave me your 
address." 

" Ah, der Davis — der Davis — a vaary goot man — ^my vaary dear 
friend. Ton are der rich Englander that do travel wit him — eh ?" 

"I#am travelling with him just now," said Beecher, laughing 
slightly ; '' but as to being rich — ^why, we'll not dispute about it.^ 

" Yaas, here is his letter. He say a, Milord will call on you bisself, 
and so I hold myself-^how you say 'bereit f '— ^ready — ^hold myself 
ready to aee you. I have de honour to make you very mush w«lc<noue 
to my poor house." 

Beecher thanked him courteously, and producing Davis's lettesr, 
mentioned the amount for which he desired to draw. 

The old man examined the writing, the signature, and then the 
seal, handing the document bade when he had finished, mnttering to 
l^mself, " Ah, der Davisr— der Davis 1" 

" You know my friend very intimately^ I believe P" asked Beechev. 
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<"! betief I do~I belief I do,*' said h^ wiih. a loirduidda to 
biBunSf* 

" So he mentioned to me, and added <me «r tiro little mMem on 
lAadk I was to ask you for aome infomatioii. But flnt this bill — 
you ean let me have these two thousand florini ?** 

^ And what de he do how, der Davis ?*' asked the Jew, not heediBg 
the question. 

" WeU, I suppose he rubs on pretlTf mueh the same aa ev«r V* said 
Beecher, in some confiision. 

" Yaas — ^yaas— he Tub on—- and he rub off, too, sometimee^ha! ha! 
ha!" laughed out the old man, with a flenc&ih cackle. '^ Aeh, der 
Davis!'* 

Without knowmg in what sense to take the words, Beecher did not 
exactly like them, and as little was he pleased with tiiat singular 
lecunenoe to '^ der Davis," and the little sigh that followed. He waa 
growing impatient, besides, to get his money, and again reverted to 
the question. 

'^ He look well P I hope he have de goot gesnndhei^— what you 
call it P" 

" To be sure he does— nothing ever ails him. I never heard him 
complain of as much as a headache." 

^ Ach, der Davis, der Davis!" said the old mm, shaJking his head. 

Seeing no chance of success by his direct advances, Beecher thought 
he'd try a little flank attack by inducing a short conversation, and so 
he said : '' I am on my way to Davis now, with hie daugfater, whom 
he lefb in my charge." 

" Whose daughter ?" asked the Jew. 

'' Davis's— a young lady that was educated at Brussels." 

*' He have no daughter. Der Davis have no daughter." 

'' Hasn't he, though ? just come over to 1^ Four Nations, and I'll 
show her to you. And sach a stunning girl, too !" 

** No, no, I never b^ief it-^-never ; he did never speak to me of a 
daughter." 

'' Whether he did or not-^-there she is, that's all I know."* 

The Jew shook his head, and sought refuge in h» former muttering 
of "Ach, der Davis!" 

" As far as not telling you about his daughter, I can say he never 
told me, and I ilemcy we were about as intimate as most people; but 
the fact is as I tell you." 

Another' sigh was all his answer, and Beecher was fast reaching 
tiie limit of his patience. 
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'' Daughter, or no daughter, I want a matter of a couple of thou- 
sand florins — ^no objection to a trifle more, of course — and wish to 
know can you let me have them ?*' 

'' The Margraf was here two week ago, and he say to me, ' Laza- 
rus,' say he — ^ Lazarus, where is your goot firiend Davis F* ' High- 
ness,' say I, ' dat I know not.' Den he say, ' I will find him, if I 
go to Jerusalem ;' and I say, ' Go to Jerusalem.' " 

" What did he want with him ?" 

" What he want ? — what every one want, and what nobody get, 
except how he no like — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! Ach, der Davis !" 

Beecher rose from his seat, uncertain how to take this continued 
inattention to his demand. He stood for a moment in hesitation, 
his eyes wandering over the walls where the pictures were hanging. 

'' Ah ! if you do care for art, now you suit yourself, and all for a 
noting ! I sell all dese — dat Gerard Dow, dese two Potters, de 
leetle Cuyp — a veritable treasure, and de Miens— de best he ever 
painted, and de rest, wit de landschafb of Both, for eighty tousand 
seven hundred florins. It is a schenk — a gift away — noting else." 

"Tou forget, my excellent friend Stein," said Beecher, with more 
assurance than he had yet assumed, '* that it was to receive, and not 
spend, money I came here this morning." 

" You do a leetle of all de two— a leetle of both, so to say," replied 
the Jew. " What moneys you want ?" 

''Come, this is speaking reasonably. Davis's letter mentions a 
couple of thousand florins ; but if you are inclined to stretch the 
amount to five, or even four thousand, we'U not fall out about the 
terms." 

''How you mean — ^no fall out about de terms?" said the other, 
sharply. 

" I meant that for a stray figure or so, in the way of discount, we 
shouldn't disagree. You may, in fact, make your own bargain." 

" Make my own bargain, and pay myself, too," muttered the Jew. 
" Ach, der Davis, how he would laugh ! — ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" Well, I don't see much to laugh at, old gent, except it be at my 
own folly, to stand here so long chaffering about these paltry two 
thousand florins. And now, I say, ' Yea or nay, will you book up, 
or not ?' " 

" Will you buy de Cuyp, and de Wouvermans, and de Ostade ? — 
dat is de question." 

"!E^ad, if you furnish the ready, I'll buy the Cathedral and the 
Cursaal. I'm not particular as to the investment when the cash is 
easily come at." 
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*' De cash is very easy to oome at/' said the Jew, with a strange 
grin, 

'' You're a trump, Lazarus!" cried Beecher, in ecstasy at his good 
fortune. '' If I had known you some ten years ago, Td have been 
another man to-day. I was always looking out for one really fair, 
honest-hearted fellow to deal with, but I never met with him till 
now." 

^' How you have it — ^gold or notes F" said Lazarus. 

'' Well, a little of both, I think," said Beecher, his eyes greedOy 
devouring the glittering little columns of gold before him. 

" How your title ? — how your name ?" asked Stein, taking up a 
pen. 

'^ My name is Annesley Beecher. You may write me the ' Honour- 
able Annesley Beecher.' " 

« Lord of " 

'' I'm not Lord of anything. I'm next in succession to a Peerage, 
that's aU." 

" He' call you de Viscount 1 forget de name." 

** Lackington, perhaps ?" 

'' Yaas, dat is de name ; and say, give him de moneys for his bill. 
Now, here is de acceptance, and here you put your sign, across dis." 

" I'll write Annesley Beecher, with all my heart ; but I'll not write 
myself Lackington." 

'^ Den you no have de moneys, nor de Cuyp, nor de Ostade," said 
the Jew, replacing the pen in the ink-bottle. 

" Just let me ask you, old boy, how would it benefit you that I 
should commit a forgery ? Is that the way you like to do business ?" 

'' I do know mysel how I like my business to do, and no man 
teach me." 

'^ What the devil did Davis mean, then, by sending me on this 
fool's errand P He gave me a distinct intimation that you'd cash my 
acceptance-^— -i" 

** Am I not ready P You never go and say to der Davis ^t I re- 
fuse it ! Ah, der Davis 1" and he sighed as il from the very bottom 
of his heart. 

'' I'll tell him frankly that you made it a condition I was to sign a 
name that does not belong to me — that 111 tell him." 

'' What care he for dat P Der Davis write his own name on it 
and pay it hisself." 

** Oh ! and Davis was also to endorse this biU, was he P'* asked 
Beecher. 

'' I should tink he do ; oderwise I scarce give you de moneys." 
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'^ That, indeed, makes some di&renoe. Not id fealify tbat it 
wouldn't be just as much a forgerj ; but if the bill come badt to 
Grog's own hands " 

*' Ach, del Grog — ha ! ha ! ha ! 'Tis so long dat I no kear die 
mune — Grog Dayis !" and the Jew laughed till hia eyes nn orer. 

" If there's no other way of getting at this mone y - " 

" Dere is no oder way," said Lazarus, in a tone of firmness. 

" Then good morning, friend Lazarus, for you'll not catch me spoil- 
ing a stamp at that price. No, no, old fellow. I'm up to a tlung or 
two, though you don't suspeet it. I only rise to the natural fly, and 
no mistake." 

" I make no mistake ; I take vaary goot care of dat !" said Lazawg, 
rising, and taking off his fes, to say adieu. " I wish you de yaary 
goot day." I 

Beecher turned away, with a stiff salutation, into the garden. He i 

was angry with Davis, with himself, and with the whole world. It 
was a rare event in his life to see gold so much within his reach aad 
yet not available, just for a scruple — a mere scruple— for, after all, 
what was it else P Writing " Lackington" meant nothing, if Laddng- 
ton were never to see, much less to pay the bill. Once '^ taken up," 
as it was sure to be by Grog, what signified it if the words acrpsa the 
acceptance were Lackington or Annesley Beechw ? And yet, what 
could Davis mean by passing him off as the Viscount P Surely, iat 
snoh a paltry sum as a couple of thousand florins, it was not neces- 
sary to assume his brother's name and title. It was some *' dodg^," 
perhaps, to acquire consequence in the eyes of his friend Lazarus 
that he was the travelling companion of an English Peer; and yety if 
80^ it was the very first time Beecher had known him yield to such 
a weakness. He had a meaning in it, that much was certain, fat 
Qrog made no move in the game of life without a plan ! ^ It can't 
bei," muttered Beecher to himself — " it can't be for the sake of any 
menace over me for the forgery, because he has abeady in hia hands 
quite enough to pnsh ma to the wall on that score, as he takes care 
to remind me he might any fine morning have me 'up' on that 
charge." The more Beecher ruminated over what possible intention 
Davis might have had in view, the more did he grow terrified, lest, by 
any short-cominga on his own part, he might tiiwart the great plana 
of his deep colleagne. 

" I never met his equal yet to put a fellow in a deft stick," mmfe- 
tened Beeeher, as he walked to and fro in intense agitation, " and 
he's just the man also, whenever anything goes wrong, not to listen 
to a word of explanation. ' Why didatyou do aa Ibade yoap^ or, 



* As I otdcsefl jou?' for tkftt's bis phrase generallj. 'Who told yov 
that you had any option in the matter F Did I take you into eoB- 
sultation ? Play up to my hand !' that's his cry. ' Play up ta my 
htmiy and never Biiiul yoiu; own !* Well, I bave been doing to some 
tcoi or twelve years back, and a nice game I've made of it ! Break 
with him !•— of course I'd break with hUm^ if any oae would tell me 
how ! Egad, sonojeiinies I begin to think that tnmsportation and the 
rest of it would not be a bit harder to bear than old Grog's tyrannty ! 
It wears one out — ^it positiv^y drains a man's nature drf !" There 
are volcanic throes, that however they may work and^struggle, ths^w 
up no lavs ; so with Beecher. All his passionate indignation could 
not rouse him to action, although his actual sufiering might have 
prompted energy to any amount. He took out Davis's letter aosd re- 
read it. One line whicb had esci^d his attention before, now cau|^ 
his eye on the blank leaf. It ran thus : " Take care that you do not 
delay ait Aix after receipt of this. Bonson's H^ows are after you." 
A cold shudder came over Beecher as he perused the line. Beasoi^s 
fellows meant bailiffs, detectives, or something of the like. Benscm 
was a money-lender of tiie most mveterate viUany— -« fellow who had 
pursued more men of station and condition than any one living. SJe 
was the teiror of the ^' swells." To be in Benson's hands, meant 
ruin in its most irretrievable shape; and at the very moment he 
stood there his minions were on his tnck ! 

Ere he was well aware of it, he waa bade at the Uttie window of 
the cottage. 

^ I must have tins money on your own terms, Stein," said he, *^I 
find that Davis has some urgent need of my presmice. I can't delay 
here another day." 

'^How many tousend gulden, Milord P" asked the Jew, respect- 
fully, as he dipped his pen in the ink-bottle. 

" Davis says two«^I should like to say fom!, or even five.'* 

" Five if you wish it, Milord; to me is it all as one^^ve, t&ieen, 
or fifty ; whatever sum you want," 

Beecher put his hand on the other's wrist to detain him while he 
took a moment's counsel with hdmaelf. N^ever had such a golden op- 
pottumty as thk presented itseUl I^ever before had he seen the 
man who so genier<Hisly proffered hii servicesw It was ask and have. 
Was he to reject such good fortune? — was he to turn his back on 
the very firsd piece of hiok tint had ever belftllen him f What heart- 
burnings might he be storing up for future years when he locdwd 
back to the time that, with a wvird, he might have made his fortune ! 

'^ But are you quite sure, friend Lazarus, that if I say eight or tieu 
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thousand — ^for I don't want more— Davis will be as willing to back 
thebiUr 

" I am quite sure." 

" Well, now, I am not so very certain of that, and as it is Davis 
wiU have to book up, it might be safer, perhaps, that I didn't go 
beyond the amount he mentions — eh ?" 

" As you will — as you please yourself. I only say, dere is der Herr 
Davis's name ; he send it to me and say, ' Milord will do de rest.' " 

'' So that he sent you a blank acceptance ?*' cried Beecher, in 
amazement. 

'' Yaas, just as you see — * Christopher Davis,' and de flourish as 
usual. Ach, der Davis !*' and he sighed once more. 

The man who held Grog's signature on a blank stamp assumed no 
common shape in Annesley Beecher's eyes, and he continued to gaze on 
the old man with a strange sense of awe and astonishment. If he had 
not the document there before him on the table he would not have 
Ifelieved it. The trustiul courage of Van Amburg, who used to 
place his head in the lion's mouth, seemed poor in comparison with 
such heroic boldness as this ! and he gazed at the writing in a sort of 
fascination. 

''And Grog actually sent you that over by letter?" asked he 
again. 

'' Yaas, as you see," was the calm answer. 

'' Well, here goes then, Abraham — Lazarus, I mean ; make it out 
for a matter of — ^five — no, eight — ^hang it, let us say ten thousand 
florins when we are about it ! Ten thousand, at six months — eh P" 

''Better at tree months — ^we can always renew," said Stein, 
calmly. 

" Of course ; and by that time we may want a little more liquor in 
the decanter — eh ! old boy P" said Beecher, laughing joyfully. 

" To be sure, vaary mush more liquor as you want it." 

" What a brick !" said Beecher, clapping him on the shoulder in 
all the ecstasy of delight. 

" Dere !" said the Jew, as he finished writing, " all is done ; only to 
say where it be paid — ^what bank at London." 

" Well, that is a bit of a puzzle, I must own t" said Beecher, 
rubbing his chin with an air of doubt and hesitation. 

"Where do de Lord Lackington keep his account?" asked the 
Jew ; and the question was so artfully posed that Beecher answered 
promptly, 

" Hamer and Gore's, Lombard*8treet, or Fall-Mall, whichever you 
like." 
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'' Harmer and Gore. I know dem vaarj well— that will do ; you 
do sign your name dere." 

^* I wish I could persuade you that Annesley Beecher would be 
enough— eh?" 

*^ You write de name as der Davis say, and no oder !" 

" Here goes, then ! ' In for a penny,' as the proverb says," mut* 
tered he ; and in a bold, dashing hand wrote '' Lackington" across the 
bill. 

'' Ah !" said the Jew, as he examined it with his glass, and scanned 
every letter over and over ; " and now, vat you say for de Cuyp, and 
de Mieris, and de Ostade — ^vill you take em all, as I say ?" 

" I'll think over it— Pll reflect a bit first, Master Stein. As for 
pictures, they're rather an encumbrance when a man hasn't a house 
to hang them in." 

** You have de vaary fine house in town, and an oder vaary fine 
house in de country, beside a what you call box — shoot-box—*-" 

'^ Nothing of the kind, Lazarus. I haven't a thing as big as the 
crib we are standing in. Your mind is always running upon my 
brother; but there's a wide difference between our fortunes, I 
assure you. He drew the first ticket in the lottery of life ; and, by 
the way, that reminds me of something in Grog's letter that I was 
to ask you." And Beecher took the epistle from his pocket and ran 
his eye over it. '' Ah ! here it is ! ' Ask Stein what are the average 
runs at rouge-et-noir ? what are the signs of an intermitting game ? 
and what are the longest runs he remembers on one colour P' Can 
you answer me these ?" 

'' Some of dem I have here," said Stein, taking down from a 
shelf a small vellum-bound volume, fastened with a padlock and chain, 
the key of which he wore attached to his watch. " Here is de grand 
^arcanum,'" said he, laughing; "here are de calculs made in de 
experience of forty-one year ! Where is de man in Europe can say 
as mush as dat ? In dis book is recounted de great game of de Due 
de Brancas, where he broke de bank every night of de week till 
Saturday — ^two million tree hundred tousand francs ! Caumartin, the 
first croupier, shot hisself, and Nogeot go mad. Se reckon de 
moneys in de casette, for when he say on Friday night, ' Monseig- 
neur,' say he, ' we have not de full sum here— there's one hundred and 
seventy tousand francs too little,' de Due reply, ^ Never mind, mon 
cher Monsieur Nogeot, I am novrays pressed — don't distress your- 
self—only let it be pay, before I go home to bed.' Nogeot lose his 
reason when he hear it. Ah ! here is de whole ' Geschichte,' and here 
de table of chances." 
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Beecher gazed on ike precious ▼olume at Aladdin miglit have done 
on the lamp. It was the mystic key to untold riehea. Witiii that 
manrellouB book a man needed no more in life ; there lay all the 
''cabals," all ''the martingales," that years of intense tofl and deep 
study had discoTored. To win that knowledge, too, what hearts had 
been broken — what desolation — what death! It was a raeord of 
martyrs in his eyes, and he really regarded it with a sort of rapturow 
veneration. 

Old Laaurus did not fail to detect the expresdon of wonderment 
and admiration. He saw depicted there the glowing ecstasy that 
all the triumphs of high art could not call up« The vigorous energy 
of Wouvermans, the glowing colouring of Cuyp, the mellow richness 
of BCieris, had not touched that nature which now vibrated in emy 
chord to the appesil of Fortune. It was the submissive worship of a 
devotee before some sacred relic ! Stein read that gaze, and tracked 
its every motive, and with a solemn gesture he clasped the volnrae 
and locked it. 

" But you are surely going to show me — I mean, you are about to 
tell me the answer to these questions P" 

8tein shook his head dubiously, as he said, " Dat is my Kleinod, 
my idol — ^in dat book lie de secret of secrets, and I say to myself 
' Lazarus, be poor — ^be destitute— -be houseless to-morrow, and yon 
know how to get rich if you will. De great law of Gfaancee-— de 
rule dat guide what we call ' Luck' — dere it is written ! I hav6 but 
to say I will have, and I have ! When I die, I will bum it, or hwe 
it lay wit me in my grave." 

" It's not possible you could do this !" cried Beecher, in h<»ror : 
&r less of indignation had it cost him to hear that any one shQoki 
carry out of the world with him the cure of cancer, of cholera, or 
some such dread scourge of poor humanity. The black-hearted 
selfishness of such a crime seemed without a parallel, and for a 
second or two, as he looked at the decrepid object before him, and saw 
i^e lonely spot, the isolation, and f^e propitious moment, a atcinge 
wild thought flashed across Ids mind that it might be not only par* 
donable, but praiseworthy, to seize upon and carry it off by fosoe. 

"Whether the old man read what was passing within him is hard 
to say, but he returned the other^s look as steadily and as fiereeiyy 
and Beedier felt abashed and cowed. 

" ni tell you what, Stein," said he, after a pause, " I'll buy that 
same old volume of yours, just for the curionty of the thing, and I'U 
make you a spcvtang offer — ^I'U give you ten thousand francs for it i" 
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A low wailiiig ivMBtle of utter oontempt was all the Jew replied. 

** WeXLy it's a splendid bid, if you come to tkink of it ; for, just 
suppose it be everything you say— ^nd I own I can't believe it is 
— but suppose it were, who is to guarantee the continQance of iliese 
great public play-tables ? AR the Qovemments of Europe aro settioig 
their faees against them-^not a year passes without one or two 
being closed. This very spring there was a talk of suppressing play 
at Baden. Who can tell what the first outbreak of fimatic zeal may 
not effect ?" 

** No, no. So long as men live, dey will do (aree tings — make love, 
make war, and gamble. When dey give up dese, de world shut up." 

TJaexe was a truthful force about this Beedier felt could not be 
gainsaid, and he stood silent and confuted. There was another ap- 
peal that he had not tried, and he resolved to neglect nothing that 
gave even the faintest chance of success. He addressed himself to 
the Jew's goodness of heart — to the benevol^ice that he knew must 
have its home in his nature. To what end, therefore, should he cany 
to l^e grave, or destroy, a secret that might be a blessing to thou- 
sands P He depicted, not without knowledge, some of the miseries 
of the man ^' fozgotten of Portune" — ^the days of fevered anxiety — the 
nights of agonising torture, as, half maddened by his losses, he played 
wildly, recklessly on — suicide in all its darkest forms ever present to 
his aching fiiculties, while all tias time one glance within that little 
book would save him. And he wound up all by a burst of enthu- 
siastic praise of a man who eould thus transmit happiness to genera- 
tiona unbomu 

^' I never wish to s^ dat book. I mean it alway to die wit myself; 
but if you will give me one tousand pounds, it is yours. If you de- 
lay, I will say two tousands." 

' I>oae-— I take it. Of course a bill will do— eh ?" 

" Yaas, I will take a bill — a bill at tree months. When it is yours, 
I will tell you dat you are de luckiest man in all Europe. You have 
dere, in dat leetle volume, all man strive for, fight for, cheat for, die 
for!" 

As he said this, he sat down again at his desk to write the accept- 
ance Beecher was to sign, while the other, withdrawing into the 
window recess, peered eagerly into the pages of the precious book. 

" Mind," said the Jew, "you no let any one see de * Cabal.' K it 
be once get abroad, de bank will change de play. You just carry in 
your head de combinations, and you go in, and win de millions dat 
you want at de time." 
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*' Just 80,'* said Beecher, in ecfltasj, the very thought of the goldea 
cataract sending a thrill of rapture through him. ** I suppose, how- 
ever, I maj show it to Davis ?" 

" Ach, der Davis, jaas — der Davis can see it,*' said the Jew, with a 
laugh whose significance it were very hard to interpret. '' Dere now," 
said Stein, handing him the pen, ''write de name dere as on de 
Oder." 

'' Still Lackington, I suppose — eh?" asked Beecher. 

" Yaas — -just de same," said Stein, gravely. 

'' ' Just as good for a sheep as a lamh,' as the proverb says," mut- 
tered Beecher. And he dashed off the name with a reckless flourish. 
'' I'll tell you one thing. Master Stein," said he, as he buttoned up 
the magic volume in the breast of his coat, '' if this turn out the good 
dodge you say it is, I'U behave handsomely to you. I pledge you 
my word of honour, I'll stand to you for double— treble the sum 
you have got written there. Vou don't know the fellow you're deal* 
ing with — very few know him, for the matter of that — ^but though he 
has got a smart lesson or two in life, he has good stuff in him still ; 
and if—1 say if, because, of course, all depends on that — if I can 
give the bank at Hamburg a spring in the air with the aid of this, 
m not forget ifou, old boy." 

" You make dem all spring in de air ! — ^Ems, Wiesbaden, Baden- 
all go up togeder !" And the Jew laughed with the glee of a demon. 

'' Not that I want to hurt any one — not that I'd like to squeeze 
a fellow too hard," broke in Beecher, suddenly, for a quick thrill of 
superstitious fear — the gambler's innate conscience — shot through 
him, and made him tremble to think that, by a chance word, or 
thought, he might disgust the Fortune he would propitiate. '' No, 
no ; my motto is, ' Live and let live !' There's room for us sill !" And 
with the utterance of a sentiment he believed so truly generous, he 
took leave of the Jew, and departed. 
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CHAPTEE XLVIII. 

A TILLAGE NEAR THE RHINE. 

It was at a little village called Holbacb, about fifteen miles from the 
right bank of the Ehine, Grog Davis had taken up his quarters 
while awaiting the arrival of his daughter. Near as it was to that 
great high road of Europe, scarcely out of earshot of whizzing steamers 
and screaming trains, the spot was wonderfully secluded and un- 
visited. A little trout stream, known to a few, who treasured the 
secret like fishermen, made the inn resorted to in the months of May 
and June ; but for the rest of the year the " Golden Hook" had few 
customers, and the landlord almost abdicated his functions till spring 
came round again. The house, originally intended for a mill, was 
built over the river itself, so that the indolent angler might actually 
have fished from the very window. The pine-clad mountains of 
Nassau enclosed the narrow glen, which straggled irregularly along 
for miles, now narrowing to a mere strip, now expanding into little 
plains of fertile meadow-land, with neat cottages and speckled cattle 
scattered around them. A narrow belt of garden flanked the river, on 
whose edge a walk of trellised vines was fashioned — a charming 
spot in the sultry heat of summer, with its luxuriant shade above 
and the rippling stream below. Davis had seen the place years 
before in some hurried journey ; but his retentive mind carried a full 
memory of the spot, and he soon found that it comprised all he was 
in search of — it was easy of access, secret, and cheap. 

Only too well pleased to meet with a guest at this dead season of 
the year, they gave up to him the choicest apartment, and treated 
him with every solicitude and attention. His table was supplied 
well, almost luxuriously ; the good wine of Ettleberg, given in liberal 
profusion ; the vine fdley converted into a pistol-gallery for his use ; 
and all for such a sum per diem as would not have satisfied a waiter 
at the Clarendon. But it was the calm seclusion, the perfect isola- 
tion, that gratified him most. Let him stroll which way he would, he 
never chanced upon a traveller. It was marvellous, indeed, how such 
a place could have escaped that prying tribe of ramblers which Eng- 
land each year sends forth to wrangle, dispute, and disparage every- 
thing over Europe ; and yet here were precisely the very objects they 

2o 
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usually Bouglit after — beautiful scenery, a picturesque peasantry, and 
a land romantic in all its traits and traditions. 

Not that Grog cared for these : rocks, waterfalls, ruins, leafy 
groves, or limpid streams, made no appeal to him. He lived for the 
life of men, their passions, and their ambitions. He knew some 
people admired this kind of thing, and there were some who were fond 
of literature ; others liked pictures ; others, again, fancied old coins. 
He had no objection. They were, if not very profitable, at least 
harmless tastes. All he asked was, not to be the companion of auch 
dreamers. "Give me the fellow that knows life," would he say; 
and I am afraid that the definition of that same " life" would have in.- 
cluded some things scarcely laudable. 

If the spot were one to encourage indolence and ease, Davis did 
not yield to this indulgence. He arose early ; walked for health } 
shot with the pistol for practice ; studied his martingale for the play- 
table ; took an hour with the small-sword with an old maitre d'armes 
whom he found in the village ; and without actually devoting himself 
to it as a task, practised himself in German by means of conversa- 
tion ; and lastly, he thought deeply and intently over tiie future. For 
speculations of this kind he had no mean capacity. If he knew little oi 
the human heart in its higher moods, he understood it well in its 
short-comings and its weaknesses ; — ^to what temptations a man might 
yield, when to ofier them, and how, were mysteries he had often 
brooded over. In forecastings of this order, therefore, Davis exer- 
cised himself. Strange eventualities, ^ cases of conscience," that I 
would fain believe never occurred to you, dear reader, nor to me, 
arose before him, and he met them manfully. 

The world is generous in its admiration of the hard-worked 
minister, toiling night-long at his desk, receiving and answering hia 
twenty despatches daily, and rising in the House to explain this, 
refute that, confirm the other, with all the clearness of an orator 
and all the calmness of a clerk ; but after all he is but a fly-wheel in 
that machine of government, of which there are some hundred other 
component parts, all well fitting and proportioned. Precis writers 
and private secretaries cram, colleagues advise him. The routine of 
official life hedges him in his proper groove, and if not overcome 
by indolence or affected by zeal, he can scarcely blunder. Not so 
your man of straits and emergency, your fellow liviog by his wits, 
and wresting from the world, that fancies it does not want him, 
reward and recognition. It is no marvel if a proud three-decker sail 
round the globe ; but very different is our astonishment if a cock- 
boat come safely from the China Seas, or brave the stormy passage 
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round tlie Cape. Such a craft aa this was Grog, Ms own captain : 
himself his crew, he had neither owner nor underwriter ; and yet, 
amidst the assembled nayies of the world, he would have shown his 
bunting ! 

The unbroken calm of his present existence was most fevourable 
to these musiogs, and left him to plan his campaign in perfect 
quiet. Whether the people of the inn regarded him as a great 
minister in disgraee come by hard study, to retrieye a lost position, 
a man of science deeply immersed in some abstruse problem, or a 
distruguished author seeking isolation for the free exercise of his 
imagination, they treated him not only with great respect, but a BOrt 
of deference was shown in their studious effort to maintain the 
silence and stillaesa around. When he was supposed to be at his 
studies, not a voice was heard, not a footfiill on the stairs. There 
is no such flattery to your man of scapes and accidents, your thorough 
adventurer, as that respectful observance that implies he is a 
person of condition. It is like giving of free will to the highwayman 
the purse he expeeted to have a fight for. Davis delighted in these 
muka of deference, and day by day grew more eager in exacting 
them. 

'^ I heard some noise outside there, this morning, Carl,'' said he to the 
waiter ; " what was the meaning of it ?" Por a moment or two the 
waiter hesitated to explain, but after a little went on to speak of a 
stranger who had been a resident of the inn for some months back 
without ever paying his bill, the law, singularly enough, not giving 
the landlord the power of turning him adrift, bilt simply of ceasing 
to afford him sustenance, and waiting for some opportunity of 
his leaving the house, to forbid his re-entering it. Davis was much 
amused at this curious piece of legislation, by which a moneyless 
guest could be starved out, but not expelled, and put many questions 
as to the stranger, his age,^ appearance, and nation. All the wailer 
knew was, that he was a venerable-looking man, portly, advanced in 
life, with specious manners, a sofb voice, and a benevolent smile ; as to 
his coimtry, he couldn't guess. He spoke several langui^es, and 
his Grermaa was^ though peculiflr, good enough to be a native's. 

" But how does he live," said Davis ; " he must eat ?" 

" There's the puzzle of it !" exclaimed Carl ; " for a while he used 
to watch while I was serving a breakfast or a dinner, and sallying 
out of his room, which is at the end of the corridor, he'd make off, 
sometimes with a cutlet — ^perhaps a chicken, now a plate of spinach^ 
now an omelette, till, at last, I never ventured up-stairs with the 
tray without some one to protect it. ICot that even this always 

2 2 
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BufiGiced, for he was occasionallj desperate, and actually seized a dish 
by force." 

" Even these chances, taken at the best, would scarcely keep a man 
aliye," said Davis. 

" Not would they ; but we suspect he must have means of getting 
out at night and making a ' raid ' over the country. We con* 
stantly hear of fowls carried off; cheese and fruit stolen. There he 
is now, creeping along the gallery. Listen ! I have left some apples 
outside." 

With a gesture to enforce caution, Davis arose, and placed a 
percussion-cap on a pistol, a motion of his hand sufficing to show 
that the weapon was not loaded. 

" Open the door gently," said he ; and the waiter, stealing over 
noiselessly, turned the handle. Scarcely had the door been drawn 
back, when Grog saw the figure of a man, and snapped off the pistol. 
At the same moment he sprang from the spot, and rushed out to the 
corridor. The stranger, to all seeming, was not even startled by the 
report, but was gravely occupied in examining his sleeve, to see if 
he had been struck. He lifted up his head, and Davis, with a start, 
cried out, 

" What, Paul I— Paul Classen ! Is this possible ?" 

** Davis — old fellow ! — do I see you here ?" exclaimed the other, 
in a deep and mellow voice, utterly devoid of irritation or even ex- 
citement. 

'^ Come in — come in here, Paul," said Davis, taking him by the 
arm ; and he led him within the room. '' Little I suspected on whom 
I was playing this scurvy trick." 

" It was not loaded," said the other, coolly. 

" Of course not." 

" I thought so," said he, with an easy smile ; '^ they've had so 
many devices to frighten me." 

*' Come, Paul, old fellow, pour yourself out a tumbler of that red 
wine, while I cut you some of this ham : we'll have plenty of time for 
talk afterwards." 

The stranger accepted the invitation, but without the slightest 
show of eagerness or haste. Nay, he unfolded his napkin leisurely, 
and fastened a comer in one button-hole— -as some old-fashioned 
epicures have a trick of doing. He held his glass, too, up to the light, 
to enjoy the rich colour of the wine ; and smacked his lips as he 
tasted it with the air of a connoisseur. 

" A Burgundy, Davis, eh ?" asked he, sipping again. 

" I believe so. In truth, I know little about these wines." 
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" Oh, yes, a ' Pomard,' and very good of its kind. Too loaded, 
of coarse, for the time of year, except for such palates as England 
rears." 

Dayis had now covered his friend's plate with ham and capon ; 
and at last was pleased to see him begin his breakfast. 

We are not about to impose upon our reader the burden of 
knowing more of Mr. Classon than is requisite for the interests of 
our story ; but while he eats the first regular meal he has tasted 
for two months and more, let us say a word or so about him. He was 
a clergyman, whose life had been one continued history of mis- 
chances. Occasionally, thp sun of prosperity would seem disposed 
to shine genially on his head ; but, for the most part, his lot was to 
walk witb dark and lowering skies above him. 

If he held any preferment it was to quarrel with his rector, his dean, 
or his bishop — to be cited before commissions — tried by surrogates 
— ^pronounced contumacious — suspended, and Heaven knows what 
else. He was everlastingly in litigation with churchwardens and 
parish authorities, discovering rights of which he was defrauded, and 
privileges of which he was deprived. None like bim to ferret out Acts 
of Edward or Henry, and obsolete bequests of long-buried founders of 
this, that, or t'other, of which the present guardians were little better 
than pickpockets. Adverse decisions and penalties pressing on him, 
he grew libellous, he spoke, wrote, and published all manner of de- 
famatory things, accused every one of peculation, fraud, and false- 
hood, and, as the spirit of attack strengthened in him by exercise, 
menaced this man with prosecution, and that, with open exposure. 
Trials by law, and costs, accumulated against him, and he was only 
out of gaol, here, to enter it again, there. Erom the Courts " above'* 
he soon descended to those " below ;" he became dissipated and disso- 
lute, his hireling pen scrupled at nothing, and he assailed any thing 
or any one, to order. Magistrates "had him up" as the author of 
threatening letters or begging epistles. To-day, he was the mock 
secretary of an imaginary charity ; to-morrow, he'd appear as a dis- 
tressed missionary going out to some island in the Pacific. He was 
eternally before the world, until the paragraph that spoke of him 
grew to be headed by the words, "The Eeverend Paul Classon 
again l" or, more briefiy, " Paul Classen's last !" His pen, all this 
while, was his sole subsistence, and what a bold sweep it took ! — im- 
peachment of Ministers, accusation of theft, forgery, intimation of 
even worse crimes against the highest names in the realm, startling 
announcements of statesmen bribed, ambassadors corrupted, pasqui- 
nades against bishops and judges, libellous stories of people in private 
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life, prize-figlits, prophetic almanacks, mock missionaiy journals, 
stanzas to celebrate quack remedies — even street ballads were amongst 
his literary efforts; while, personally, he presided at low singing 
establishments, and was the president of innumerable societies in 
localities only known to the police. It was difficult to take up a 
newspaper without finding him either reported drunk and disorderly 
in tibke police-sheet, obstructing the thoroughfare by a crowd as- 
sembled to hear him, having refused to pay for his dinner or his bed, 
assaulted the landlady, or, crime of crimes, used intemperate language 
to " Gr 493." At last, they got actually tired of trying him for 
begging, and imprisoning him for battery — ^the law was wearied out ; 
but the world also had its patience exhausted, and Paul saw that he 
must conquer a new hemisphere. He came abroad. 

What a changeful life was it now that he led — at one time a tutor, at 
another a commissionaire for an hotel, a railway porter, a travelling ser- 
vant, a police spy, the doorkeeper of a circus company, editor of an Eng- 
lish journal, veterinary, language master, agent for patent medicines, 
picture-dealer, and companion to a nervous invalid, which, as Paul said, 
meant a furious maniac. There is no telling what he went through 
of debt and difficulty, till the police actually preferred passing him 
quietly over the frontier to following up with penalty so incurable 
an offender. In this way had he wandered about Europe for years, 
the terror of legations, the pestilence of charitable committees. 
Contributions to enable the Eev. Paul Classen to redeem his clothes, 
his wateh, bis divinity library, to send him to England, to the Andes, 
to Africa, figured everywhere. I dare not say how often he had been 
rescued out of the lowest pit of despondency, or snatched like a brand 
from the biurning ; in fact, he lived in a pit, and was always on fire. 

'* I am delighted," said Davis, as he replenished his friend's plate 
«-*' I am delighted to see that you have the same good, hearty appe- 
tite as of old, Paul." 

''Ay, Kit," said he, with a gentle sigh, ''the appetite has been 
more faithful than the dinner ; on the same principle, perhaps, that 
the last people who desert us are our creditors !" 

" I suspect you've had rather a hard time of it," said Davis, com- 
passionately. 

" Well, not much to complain of-— not anything that one would 
eall hardships," said Classen, as he pushed his plate from him and 
proceeded to light a cigar ; " we're all strugglers, £[it, that's ihe fact 
of it." 

'' I suppose it is ; but it ain't very disagreeable to be a struggler 
with ten thousand a year." 
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" If the having and enjoying were always centred in the same 
individual," said Classon, slowly, "what you say would be unanswer- 
able; but it's not so, Kit. No, no; the fellows who really enjoy 
life never have anything. They are, so to say, guests on a visit to 
this earth, come to pass a few months pleasantly, to put up any- 
where, and be content with everything." Grog shook his head dis- 
sentingly, and the other went on : " Who knows the truth of what I 
am saying better than either of us? How many broad acres did 
your father or mine bequeath us ? What debentures, railroad shares, 
mining scrip, or mortgages ? And yet. Kit, if we come to make up 
the score of pleasant days and glorious nights, do you fancy that any 
Noble Lord of them all would dispute the palm with us? Oh," 
said he, rapturously, "give me the unearned enjoyments of life-^ 
pleasures that have never cost me a thought to provide, nor a six- 
pence to pay for ! Pass the wine, Kit — that bottle is better than 
the other ;" and he smacked his lips, while his eyes closed in a sort 
of dreamy rapture. 

" I'd like to hear something of your life, Paul," said Davis. " I 
often saw your name in the Times and the Po^f, but I'd like to have 
your own account of it." 

" My dear Kit, I've had fifty lives. It's the man you should un- 
derstand — the fellow that is here," and he slapped his broad chest 
as he spoke. " As for mere adventures, what are they ? Squalls 
that never interfere with the voyage — ^not even worth entering in 
the ship's log." 

" Where's your wife, Paul ?" asked Davis, abruptly, for he was 
half impatient under the aphorising tone of his companion. 

" When last I heard of her," said Classon, slowly, as he eyed his 
glass to the light, " she was at Chicago — if that be the right prosody 
of it — lecturing on * Woman's Eights.' Nobody knew the subject 
better than Fanny." 

" I heard she was a very clever woman," said Davis. 

" Very clever," said Classon ; " discursive ; not always what the 
French call * consequent,' but certainly clever, and a sweet poetess.** 
There was a racy twinkle in that reverend eye as he said the last 
words, so full of malicious drollery that Davis could not help re- 
marking it ; but all Classon gave for explanation was, " This to her 
health and happiness !" and he drained off a bumper. " And yours, 
Kit — ^what of her ?*' asked he. 

" Dead these many years. Do you remember her ?" 

" Of course I do. I wrote the article on her first appearance at 
the Surrey. What a handsome creature she was then ! It was I pre* 
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dieted her great success ; it was I that saved her from light comedy 
parts, and told her to play Lady Teazle P^ 

" I'll show you her bom image to-morrow — ^her daughter," said 
Davis, with a strange choking sensation that made him cough; 
" she's taller than her mother — ^more style also." 

" Very difficult, that — ^very difficult, indeed," said Classen, gravely. 
*' There was a native elegance about her I never saw equalled ; and 
then her walk, the carriage of the head, the least gesture, had all a 
certain grace that was fascination." 

" Wait till you see Lizzy," said Davis, proudly ; " you'll see these 
all revived." 

''Do you destine her for the boards. Kit P" asked Classen, care* 
lessly. 

" For the stage ? No, of course not," replied Davis, rudely. 

'' And yet these are exactly the requirements would fetch a high 
price just now. Beauty is not a rare gift in England; nor are form and 
symmetry ; but except in the highly bom there is a lamentable de- 
ficiency in that easy gracefulness of manner, that blended dignity and 
softness, that form the chief charm of woman. If she be what you 
say. Kit — if she be, in short, her mother's daughter — ^it is a downright 
insanity not to bring her out." 

" I'll not hear of it ! That girl has cost me very little short of ten 
thousand pounds — ay, ten thousand pounds — ^schooling, masters, and 
the rest of it. She's no fool, so I take it, it ain't thrown away ! A& 
regards beauty, I'll stake fifteen to ten, in hundreds, that, taking your 
stand at the foot of St. James's-street on a Drawing-room day, you 
don't see her equal. I'm ready to put down the money to-morrow, 
and that's giving three to two against the field ! And is that the girl 
I'm to throw away on the Haymarket ? She's a Derby filly, I tell you, 
Paul, and will be first favourite one of these days." 

'' Paustum sit augurium!" said Classon, as he raised his glass in 
a theatrical manner, and then drained it off. '' Still, if I be rightly 
informed, the stage is often the ante-chamber to the Peerage. The 
attractions that dazzle thousands form the centre of fascination for 



some one." 



" She may find her way to a coronet without that," said Davis^ 
rudely. 

" Ah, indeed !" said Paul, with a slight elevation of the eyebrow ; 
but though his tone invited a confidence, the other made no further 
advances. 

" And now for yourself, Classon, what have you been at lately?" 
said Davis, wishing to change the subject. 

'^ Literature and the arts. I have been contributing to a London 
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weekly, as a Crimean correspondent, with occasional letters from the 
gold diggings. I have been painting portraits, for a florin the head, 
till I have e:diausted all the celebrities of the three Tillages near 
ns. My editor has, I believe, run away, however, and supplies have 
ceased for some time back." 

" And what are your plans now?" 

" I have some tlu)ughts of going back to Divinity. These newly 
invented water-cure establishments are daily developing grander 
proportions, some have got German bands, some donkeys, some 
pleasure-boats, others rely upon lending libraries and laboratories, 
but the latest dodge is a chaplain." 

" But won't they know you, Paul ? Have not the newspapers 

'blown you?'" 

" Ah, Davis, my dear friend," said he, with a benevolent smile, " it's 

far easier to live down a bad reputation than to live up to a good 
one. I'd only ask a week — one week's domestication with the com- 
pany of these places — ^to show I was a martyred saint. I have, so to 
say, a perennial fount of goodness in my nature that has never 
failed me." 

" I remember it at school," said Davis, dryly. 

" You took the clever line, Kit, * suum cuique ;' it would never 
have suited me. You were bom to thrive upon men's weaknesses, 
mine the part to have a vested interest in their virtues." 

" If you depend upon their virtues for a subsistence, I'm not sur- 
prised to see you out at elbows," said Davis, roughly. 

" Not so, Kit — ^not so," said the other, blandly, in rebuke. "There's 
a great deal of weak good-nature always floating about life. The 
world is fuU of fellows with ' Pray take me in' written upon them." 

" I can only vouch for it very few have come in my way," said 
Davis, with a harsh laugh. 

" So much the better for ihemy^ said Paul, gravely. 

A pause of considerable duration now ensued between them, 
broken at last by Davis abruptly saying, " Is it not a strange thing 
it was only last night I was saying to myself, * What the deuce has 
become of Holy Paul, the newspapers have seemingly forgotten him P 
It can't be that he is dead ?' " 

" Lazarus only sleepeth," said Classen ; " and indeed my last eleven 
weeks here seem little other than a disturbed sleep." 

Continuing his own train of thought, Davis went on : " If I 
could chance upon him now, he's just the fellow I want, or rather 
that I may want." 

" If it is a lampoon, or a satire, you're thinking of. Kit, I've 
given them up ; I make no more blistering ointments, but turn all my 
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skill to balsame. Thej gi^e no trouble in compounding, and pay 
eyen better. Ah, Pavis, my worthy friend, what a mistake it is to 
suppose that a man must liye by his talents, while his real resource 
is his temperament. For a life of easy enjoyment, that blessed in- 
dolence that never knew a care, it is heart, not head, is needed." 

" All I can say is, that with the fellows I've been most with, heart 
bad very little to do with them, and the best bead was the one that 
least trusted his neighbours." 

" A narrow view, my dear friend — a narrow view, take my word for 
it ; as one goes on in life he thinks better of it." 

A malicious grin was all the answer Davis made to this remark. At 
last he turned his eyes full upon the other, and in a low but distinct 
voice said, " Let us have no more of this, Paul. If we are to play, let 
us play, as the Yankees say, without the ^ items' — no cheating on 
either side. Don't try the Grand Benevolence dodge with me — don't. 
When I said a while ago I might want you, it was no more than I 
meant. Tou may be able to render me a service — a great service.'* 

" Say how," said Classon, drawing his chair nearer to him — " say 
how. Eat, and you'll not find the terms exorbitant." 

" It's time enough to talk about the stakes when we are sure the 
match will come off," said Davis, cautiously. "All I'll say for the 
present is, I may want you." 

Classon took out a small and very greasy-looking note-book from 
his waistcoat pocket, and with his pencil in hand said, " About what 
time are you likely to need me ? Don't be particular as to a day, or 
a week, but just in a rough-guessing sort of way say when." 

" I should say in less than a month from this time — ^perhaps within 
a fortnight." 

" All right," said Classon, closing his book, after making a brief 
note. "Tou smile," said he, blandly, " at my methodical habits, but 
I have been a red-tapist all my life. Kit. I don't suppose you'll find 
any man's papers, letters, documents, and so forth in such trim order 
as mine — all labelled, dated, and indexed. Ah ! there is a great phi* 
losophy in this practical equanimity, take my word for it there is." 

" How far are we from Neuweid here ?" asked Davis, half pet- 
tishly, for every pretension of his reverend friend seemed to jar 
upon his nerves. 

" About sixteen or eighteen miles, I should say." 

"I must go or send over there to-morrow," continued Davis. 
" The postmaster sends me word that several letters have arrived, 
some to my address, some to my care. Could you manage to drive 
across?" 
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" Willinglj ; only remember, that once I leave this blessed sanc- 
tuary I may find the door closed against my return. They've a 
strange legislation here " 

"I know— I've heard of it," broke in Davis. "I'll guarantee 
everything, so that you need have no fears on that score. Start at 
daybreak, and fetch back all letters you find there for me or for the 
Honourable Annesley Beecher." 

"The Honourable Annesley Beecher!" said Classon, as he wiote 
the name in his note-book. " Dear me ! the last time I heard that 
name was — ^let me see — ^fiilly twelve years ago. It was after that 
aiEur at Brighton. I wrote an article for the Heart of Oakj on 
the ' Morality of our Aristocracy.' How I lashed their vices, how I 
stigmatised their lives of profligacy and crime!" 

"You infernal old hypocrite!" cried Davis, with a half-angrj 
laugh. 

" There was no hjrpocrisy in that, Eit. If I tell you that a statue 
is bad in drawing, or incorrect in anatomy, I never assert therebj 
that I myself have the torso of Hercules or the limbs of Ajatinous." 

" Leave people's vices alone, then ; they're the same as their debts 
—if you're not going to pay them, you've no right to talk about 
them." 

" Only on public grounds, Kit. Our duty to society, my dear 
friend, has its own requirements!" 

" Eiddlestick !" said Davis, angrily, as he pushed his glass from 
before him ; then, after a moment, went on : " Do you start early, ao 
as to be back here before evening-Huy mind is running on it. There 
are letters of consequence waiting there for me. There's three 
Ifaps," said he, placing the gold pieces on the table. " You'll not 
want more." 

" Strange magnetism is the touch of gold to one's palm," said 
Gksson, as he surveyed the money in the hollow of his hand« " How 
marvellous that these bits of stamped metal should appeal so forcibly 
to my inner consciousness." 

" Don't get drunk with them, that's all," said Davis, with a stem 
savagery of manner, as he arose from his seat. " There's my pass- 
port — ^you may have to show it at the office. And now, good-by, for 
I have a Icmg letter to write to my daughter." 

Classon poured the last of the Burgundy into a tumbler, and drank 
it off, and hiccupping out, " I'll haste me to the Capitol !" 1^ the 
room. 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 

IMMINENT TIDINGS. 

It was a very wearisome day to Davis as he waited for the return 
of Paul Classon. Grog's was not a mind made for small suspicions 
or petty distrusts — ^he was a wholesale dealer in iniquity, and de- 
spised minute rogueries ; yet was he not altogether devoid of anxiety 
as hour by hour went over, and no sign of Classon. He tried to pass 
the time in his usual mode. He shot with the pistol, he fenced, he 
whipped the trout stream, he went over his "martingale" with the 
cards, but, somehow, everything went amiss with him. He only hit 
the bull's-eye once in three shots — he fenced wide — a pike carried off 
his tackle — ^and, worst of all, he detected a flaw in the great " Cabal," 
that, if not remediable, must render it valueless. 

" A genuine Priday, this !" muttered he, as he sauntered up a little 
eminence, from which a view might be had of the road for above a 
mile. " And what nonsense it is people saying they're not supersti- 
tious. I suppose I have as little of that kind of humbug about me 
as my neighbours ; yet I wouldn't play half-crowns at blind-hookey 
to-day. I'd not take the favourite even against a chance horse. I'd 
not back myself to leap that drain yonder; and why? just because 
I'm in, what the French call * guignon.' There's no other word for 
it that ever I heard. These are the days Portune says to a man, 
' Shut up, and don't book a bet 1' It's a wise fellow takes the warning. 
I know it so well, that I always prepare for a run against me, and as 
sure as I am here, I feel that something or other is going wrong else- 
where. Not a sign of him — not a sign !" said he, with a heavy sigh, 
as he gazed long and earnestly along the line of road. " He hasn't 
bolted, that I'm sure of ; he'd not * try that on' with me. He remem- 
bers to this very hour a licking I gave him at school. I know what 
it is, he's snug in a wine ' Schenke.' He's in for a big drink, the old 
beast, as if he couldn't get blind drunk when he came home. I think 
I see him holding forth to the boors, and telling them what an honour 
it is to them to sit in his company ; that he took a high class at 

Oxford, and was all but Bishop of ^Eh, is that he ? No, it's going 

t'other way. Confounded fool ! — but worse fool myself for trusting 
him. That's exactly what people would say : * He gave Holy Paul 
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three Naps, and expected to see hitn come back sober !' Well, so I 
did ; and just answer me this : Is not all the work of this world done 
by rogues and vagabonds ? It suits them to be honest for a while ; 
they ride to order so long as they like the stable. Not a sign of 
him !" And with a comfortless sigh he turned back to the hoiise. 

" I wish I knew how Lizzy was to-night !'* muttered he, as he 
rested his head on his hand and sat gazing at her picture. '^ Ay, 
that is your own saucy smile, but the world will take that out of you, 
and put a puckered-up mouth and hard lines in its place, that it 
will, confound it ! And those eyes will have another kind of bright- 
ness in them, too, when they begin to read life glibly. My poor 
darling, I wish you could stay as you are. Where are you now, I 
wonder ? Not thinkiug of old Kit, I'm certain ! And yet, maybe, I 
wrong her — maybe she is just dwelling on long — long ago — home, and 
the rest of it. Ay, darling, that's what the lucky ones have in life, 
and never so much as know their luck in having it. By Jove ! she ia 
handsome !" cried he, as he held up the miniature in ecstasy before 
him. ' If she's so beautiful, Mr. Eoss, why don't she come to the 
Drawing-room P' say the Court people. Ay, you'll see her there yet, 
or I'm not Kit Davis! Don't be impatient, ladies; make your 
running while the course is your own, for there's a clipper coming. 
I'd like to see where thev'll be when Lizzy takes the field." 

And now in his pride he walked the room, with head erect and arms 
folded. It was only for a very short space, however, that these illu- 
sions withdrew him firom his gloomier reveries, for with a start he 
suddenly recurred to all the anxieties of the morning, and once more 
isued forth upon the high road to look out for Classen. The setting 
sun sent a long golden stream of light down the road, on which not 
a living thing was to be seen. Muttering what were scarcely bless- 
ings on the head of his messenger, he strolled listlessly along. Few 
men could calculate the eventualities of life better or quicker than 
Davis. Give him the man and the opportunities, and he would 
speedily tell you what would be the upshot. He knew thoroughly 
well how far experience and temperament mould the daring spirit, 
and how the caution that comes of education tames down the wild 
influences suggested by temptation. 

'* No," said he to himself, '^ though he had my passport and three 
Napoleons besides, he has not levanted. He is far too deep a fellow 
for that." 

At last, a low rumbling sound came up from the distance ; he 
stopped and listened. It came and went at intervals, till at last he 
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could diBtinctlj ihaerk t&e noise of wkeipls.' aiid the Voice of a mfttt 
urging on his hokrsel BaVis quickened fai^ pace; tffl is the grej haU^^ 
lig^t he descried- a little onfr-hblrse barriage^^owly advancuig towards 
him. He tovdd oslj tee oiie main in it, Imt, as it eame nearer, he^aw 
a heap of eldth^s, surmounted by what indicated the presence of ati-^ 
other ir^-the bottomof the couvejnanee, axid Grog ^cUy read tbb in- 
cident bj the aid of bis own anticipation. There, indeed, ky Pauf 
Classen^ forgetful of the world and aU its cares, his outBtretched armf 
ahnost touching the wheel, and the heavy wodden ehoe of the peAsatit^ 
grazing his face. 

** Has lie got the lettersf Whwe ai^ they P" cried Davis, eagerly/ 
to the drivOT. • » 

"They're- in hii. hat:" \ r 

Grog snatched it rudely £rom his head and f<mnd seveM-tef^torEr 
of variovs nzes and riiapes, and with What, even in that A^ ligtft/ 
seemed 1^ vaidety of addresses and superscriptions. if t 

** Are. ydfa^eeriaim none hafve fallea out or been lost <]fn the robd?*^ 
said Datis, as hereckoned them over. « « < 

" That I ani," said the man,. " for at erery jolt of the waggon he 
used to grip his hat.iind hold it fast as>if itVas £2>r very lifb, till we 
came to the last village, it was there he finished otiT- with a flask of 
Laubthalerthttb ooiapletely overcame him." 

" So, then, he was sObey on leaving Keuweid ?'* 

*^ He was in the so-cdQed ^bemuzzed' state 1" said the man, with a 
half apologetic air. 

" Take him" down to the iim : throw bin into' the hay-yardt-Or tha 
river, if you like," said Davift, coniemptuously, and ttitiled away/ * -• 

Once in his own' room, the candles lighted, the dOor locked,' Batvisl 
sat down to the table on which the letters were thrown. Leisurd^ 
he took them up one by oine and examined their superscriptions^.* ^ 

** Little news in l^este," »aid he, throwing three or four to one side J 
" the old story-HBftoney seeking." And he mumbled out, " * Tour ac*^ 
ceptance being duly presented this day at Messrs* !{Iaggitts anjd 

Drudges, and no provision being made for payment of the same^ ^ 

It's like the burden of an old scoig in one's ears. Who is this from ? 
Oh, Billy Peach, with some Doncaster news. I do wonder will "the dayr 
ever come that will bring me good tidings by the post ; I've paid mahy 
a pound in my life for lei;ters^ and I never yet chanced upon one that 
told me my uncle Peter had just died, leaving me all his estates in 
Jamaica, or that my aunt Susan bequeathed to me all her Mexican 
stock and the shares in four tin mines. This is also from Peach, and 
marked * immediate,' " and he broke it open. It contained only these 
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lines : " ^ Dark Ib the word for a week or two still. On Tuesdaj jour 
name will ;ippear amongst the passengers for j^ew York bj tks 
FerHa. Saucy Sal is a dead break-down, and w^ net seven hundred 
safe ; Fot did it with a knitting-needle while they were plaiting her. 
What am I to do about the jewels P' " 

Dayis's brow darkened as he erushed the paper in his hand, while 
he muttered, ^' I wish these infernal fools had not been taught to 
write ! He ought to know, that addressing me Captain Christopher, 
neyer deceived a ' Detective' yet. And this is for the Honourable An- 
nesley Beecher," said he, reading aloud the address, " ^ care of Captain 
Christopher, Coblentz — try Bingen — try Neuweid.' A responsible- 
looking document this ; it looks like a despatch, with its blue-post 
paper and massive seal; and what is the name here, in the comer? 
'Davenport Dunn,* sure enough — ^'Davenport Dunn.' And with 
your leave. Sir, we'll see what you have to say," muttered he, as he 
broke the seal of the packet. A very brief note first met his eyes ; 
it ran thus : 

'^ ' Dbab Sis,— -While I was just reading a very alarming account 
of Lord Lackington's illness in a communication from Messrs. 
Harmer and Gore, the post brought me the endosed letter for your- 
self, which I perceive to be in her Ladyship's hand ; I forward it at 
once to Brussels, in the hope that it may reach you there. Should 
her Ladyship's tidings be better than I can fain persuade myself ^to 
hope, may I presume to suggest that you should lose no time in re- 
pairing to Italy. I cannot exaggerate the peril of his Lordship's 
state ; in fact, I am hourly expecting news of his death ; and, the 
peeuUar cvrcumstanceg of the case considered, it is highly important 
you should possess yourself of every inf<Nrmation the exigencies of the 
event may require. I beg to enclose you a bank post-bill for two 
hundred pounds, payable at any banker's on your mgnature, and have 
the honour to be, with sincere respect, 

^^ ' Your humble servant, 

" * Datbvfobt Dukk. 

" ' P.S. — I have reason to know that certain claims are now under 
consideration, and will be preferred ere long, if suitable measures be 
not adopted to restrain them.' 

''From which side do you hold your brief. Master Davenport 
Dunn? I should like to know that .'" said Davis, as he twice over 
read aloud this postscript. He looked at Lady Lackington's letter, 
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turned it over, examined the seal and the postmark, and seemed to 
hesitate about breaking it open. Was it that some scrapie of con- 
science arrested his hand, some mysterious feeling that it was a 
sisterly confidence he was about to violate ? Who knows ! At all 
events, if there was a struggle it was a brief one, for he now smashed 
the seal and spread the open letter before him. 

With a muttered expression of impatience did he glance over the 
four closely-written pages indited in the very minutest of hands and 
the faintest possible ink. Like one addressing himself, however, to 
a severe task, he set steadily to work, and for nigh an hour never rose 
from the table. We have no right, as little have we the wish, to in* 
flict upon our reader any portion of the labour this process of de* 
ciphering cost Davis, so that we will briefly state what formed the 
substance of the epistle. The letter was evidently begun before Lord 
Lackington had been taken ill, for it opened with an account of Como 
and the company at the Villa d'Este, where they had gone to resume the 
water-cure. Her Ladyship's strictures upon the visitors, their morals, 
and their manners, were pleasantly and flippantly thrown off. She pos- 
sessed what would really seem an especial gift of her class — ^the most 
marvellouit use of the perceptive &culties — and could read not alone 
rank and condition, but character and individuality, by traits of breed- 
ing and manner that would have escaped the notice of hundreds of 
those the world calls shrewd observers. This fragment, for it was 
such, was followed, after a fortnight, by a hastily written passage, an- 
nouncing that Lord Lackington had been seized with an attack re- 
sembling apoplexy, and for several hours remained in great danger. She 
had detained the letter to give the latest tidings before the post closed, 
and ultimately decided on not despatching it till the next day. The fol- 
lowing morning's communication was a minute account of medical 
treatment, the bleedings, the blisterings, the watchings, and the anxie- 
ties of a sick-bed, with all the vacillating changes that mark the course 
of malady, concluding with these words : " The doctors are not without 
hopes, but confess that their confldence is rather based on the great 
strength and energy of his constitution than upon any success that 
has attended their treatment, from which I may say that up to this no 
benefit has accrued. So well as I can interpret his utterance, he 
seems very anxious to see you, and made an effort to write something 
to you, which of course he could not accomplish. Gome out here, 
therefore, as quickly as possible ; the route by Lucerne is, they tell 
me, the shortest and speediest. If I were to give my own opinion, it 
would be, that he is better and stronger than yesterday, but I do not 
perceive the doctors disposed to take this view." Afber this came a 
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lengthened statement of medical hopes and fears, balanced with all the 
subtle minuteness known to " the Faculty." They explained to a 
nicety how if that poor watch were to stop it could not possibly be 
from any fault of theirs, but either from some vice in its original con- 
struction, or some organic change occasioned by time. They demon- 
strated, in fact, that great as was their art, it was occasionally baffled, 
but pointed with a proud humility to the onward progress of science, 
in the calm assurance that doubtless we should one day know all these 
things, and treat them as successfully as we now do — I am afraid to 
say what. One thing, however, was sufficiently clear — Lord^Lacking- 
ton's case was as bad as possible, his recovery almost hopeless. On 
the turn-down of the last page was the following, written in evident 
haste, if not agitation : " In opening the letters which have arrived 
since his illness, I am astonished to find many referring to some suit, 
either meditated or actually instituted, against our right to the title. 
Surely some deep game of treachery is at work here. He never once 
alluded to such a possibility to myself, nor had I the slightest suspi- 
cion that any pretended daim existed. One of these letters is from 
Mr. Davenport Dunn, who has, I can see from the tone in which he 
writes, been long conversant with the transaction, and as evidently 
inclines to give it a real or a feigned importance. Indeed, he refers 
to a ' compromise' of some sort or other, and strongly impresses the 
necessity of not letting the affair proceed further. I am actually dis- 
tracted by such news coming at such a moment. Surely Lackington 
could never have been weak enough to yield to mere menace, and 
have thus encouraged the insolent pretensions of this claim ? As 
you pass through London, call at Fordyce's, somewhere in Fumival's 
Inn, and just in course of conversation, showing your acquaintance 
with the subject, learn all you can on the matter. Fordyce has all 
our papers, and must necessarily know what weight is due to these 
pretensions. Above all, however, hasten out here ; there is no say- 
ing what any day — ^any hour — may produce. I have no one here to 
g^ve me a word of advice, or even consolation ; for though Lady Grrace 
is with us, she is so wrapt up in her new theological studies — coquet- 
ting with Eome as she has been all the summer — that she is perfectly 
useless. 

** Have you any idea who is Terence DriscoU ? Some extraordinary 
notes bearing this signature, ill-written and ill-spelt, have fallen into 
my hands as I rummaged amongst the papers, and they are all full 
of this claim. It is but too plain Lackington suffered these people 
to terrify him, and this Driscoll's tone is a mixture of the meanest 
subserviency and outrageous impertinence. It is not unlikely For* 
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-dyce may knoiw him. Of course, I need not add one word of caution 
against your mention of this affiur, even to those of jour friends mth 
whom you are in closest intimacy. It is really essential not a hint 
of it should gek abroad. 

*^ I have little .doubt now, looking back on the jiaaty that anzielgr 
and care about ithis matter haye had a Jarge ahare in bringing on 
Xaekington's attacL He had been sl^pless and uneasy for Sanaa 
time back, showing an eagerness, too,about hislettms, and the greateat 
impatience if any accident deli^ed the post. Although all iny 
matsoifir thoughta— -indeed, my conyictionB— reject attadnngany im- 
portanoe to this claim, I will not attempt to conoeal from jou hiom 
unhappy it has made me, nor how severely it has ja&cied isg 
»er?€»." 

With one more uigent appeal to lose not an hour in hasteniiig 
over the Alps, the letter concluded; the jingle word *' weaker," 
apparentiy written 4ifker the letter wasaealed, .giving Ji deep meaning 
to the whole. 

Davis was not aotiafied with one perusal of the latter portion .of 
ibis letter, but read it oyot carefully a seoond .time.; after .whid^ 
taking a ^eet of .paper, he wrote down the names of IFordyce and 
Terence Driscoll. He then opened a Pirectoiy, and running his eya 
down a column, <;ame to ^* Eordyce and Eraude, 7, JFuxniyal's Lxq, 
soUcitora." Of Terence DriscoUa there were aBventecai, but idl in 
trade— tanners, tinmen, laat-makers, whanfingers, and so on ; not ona 
upon whom Davis could fix the likelihood of .the correspondence with 
the Yiscoamt. He then walked the room, cigar in moutb,for about .an 
hour, after which he sat down and wrote the note to Beechw which 
WiS have given in .a former chapter, with directions .to call upon Steio, 
tibe money-lender^ and then hasten away from Aix as speedily aa 
posaible. This finished, he addressed another and .somewhat longer 
epistle to Lazarus Stein himself, of which latter document this trua 
history has no record. 

wZperh.^ owe an apology to our reader for inrertiBg m ^ 
nanative the actual order of these events. It might possibly have 
bQen more natural to have preceded the account of Beecher's recep- 
tion of the letter by the circumstances we have just detailed. We 
selecited the present course, however, to avoid the necessity of that 
continual change of sc^e, alike wearisome to bim who reads as to 
him who writes ; and, as we are about to scjoum in Mr. Davis's 
company for some time to come, w<e have deferred the explanation tQ 
a time when it should form part of a regular seodes of events. JSot 
are we sorry at the opportunity of asking the reader to turn ono^ 



again to that 'brief iiote, and mai^ its eoutentB. Though DaTiswas 
idlly imppesBed with the coimction'tfaicfc Lord LaoldiigiMm'B dA]nBW0ve 
mmibered, though heielt that, at any moment, «ome efaanoe Tumour, 
tBame flying ■zeport, might inform Beeoher what greaifc ehai^ was 
•about to emne o^m his fortunes, yet this note is writlien in idl "the 
seeming carelessness of a gossiping humour : he givee the Iskest newB 
of idle ^Durf, he atUudes to Beeoher's mew entanglementBat home, to 
lufi own newly-'diseonrered martingale for the ^pl^table, trusting to 
-the one line about " Benson's people*' to mahe Beecher hasten away 
'&am Aix, and irom tbe dianoeof ihearangthat his brother'waB bope- 
iessly ill. 1911110 Grog pomed these lines he would hare given — if 
.he had it — ^ten iihanBand pounds that Beecher was beside him. Ay, 
willingly had he ^*ivBn ifc, and more too, l^at Beeriier might %e wheve 
no voice could whisper to him the maorrellous cdiange that any 
moment might cause in his destiny* Oh, ye naturatists, who grow 
poetical over the grub and the butterfly, what is there, I ask ye, in 
the transformation at all comparable with that when the younger 
brother, the man of strait and small fortune, springs into the Peer, 
exchanging a life of daily vicissitudes, cheap dinners and duns, 
dubious companionships and high discoiuits, for the assured exist- 
ence, the stately banquets, the proud friendships, the pomp and 
circumstance of a Lord ? In a moment he soars out of the troubled 
atmosphere of debts and disabilities, and floats into the balmy region 
whose very sorrows never wear an unbecoming mourning. 

Grog's note was thus a small specimen of what the great TaUeyrand 
used to call the perfection of despatch writing, "not the best thing 
that could be said on the subject, but simply that whicb would .pro- 
duce the efleot you desired." Having sent off this to Beecher, he 
then telegraphed to his man of business, Mr« Peach, to ascertain at 
Tordyce's tbe latest accounts of Lord Lackington's healthy and answer 
" by wire." 

It was far into the night when Davis betook bimself to bed, but 
not to sleep. The complications of the ,great game he was playing 
had for him all the interest of the play-table. The kind of excite- 
ment he gloried in was to find himself pitted against others — ^wily, 
subtle, and deep-scheming us himself— to see some great stake on the 
board, and to feel that it must be the prize of the best player. With 
the gambler's superstition, be kept constantly combining events with 
dates and eras, recalling what of good or ill-luck had marked certain 
periods ef his life. ' He nsked hiitiself if September Tiad usuaDy been 
a fortunate month? did the 20th imply anything P what influence 
might Holy Paul exert over his destiny P was he merely unlucky him- 
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self, or did he bring eyil forhmeiipon others? If hesuffered himself 
to dwell upon such ''vain auguries" as these, thej still exerted little 
other sway over his mind than to nerve it to greater efforts ; in fact, 
he consulted these signs as a physician might investigate certain 
symptoms, which, if not of moment enough to call for special treat- 
ment, were yet indicative of hidden mischief. 

His gambling experiences had given him the ready tact, by a mere 
glance around the table, to recognise those with whom the real 
struggle should be waged ; to detect, in a second, the deep head, the 
crafty intelligence— that marvellous blending of caution with rashness 
that make the gamester ; and in the same spirit he now turned over 
in thought each of those with whom he was now about to contend, 
and muttered the name of Davenport Dunn over and over. " Could 
we only * hit it off* together, what a game might we not play !" was 
his last reflection ere he fell off to sleep. 



CHAPTEE L. 

▲ DISGUBBIVB G0NVXB8ATZ0N. 

Davis was surprised, and something more, as he entered the break- 
fast-room the next morning to find the Bev. Paul Classen already 
seated at the table, calm}y arranging certain little parallelograms of 
bread-and-butter and sardines. No signs of discomfiture or shame 
showed themselves in that calmly benevolent countenance. Indeed, 
as he arose and extended his hand, there was an air of bland protec- 
tion in the gesture perfectly soothing. 

*^ You came back in a pretty state last night," said Davis, roughly. 

^' Overtaken, Kit — overtaken. It was a piece of good news rather 
than the grape juice did the mischief. As the poet says, 

" * Good tidings flowed upon his heart 
Like a sea o'er a barren shore, 
And the pleasant waves refreshed the spot 
So parched and bleak before.' 

The fjEust is, Kit, you brought me luck. Just as I reached the post* 
office, I saw a letter addressed to the Bev. Paul Classon, announcing 
that I had been accepted as Chaplain to the great Hydropathic 



Institution at Oomo ; and, to commemorate the event, I celebrated in 
wine the triumphs of water ! You got the letters all safely F" 

'' Little thanks to you if I did ; nor am I yet certain how many 
may have dropped out on the road." 

<< Stay — I have a memorandum here," said Paul, opening his little 
note-book. " Four,' with London post*marks, to Captain Christopher ; 
two from Brussels for the same ; a large packet for the Hon. Annesley 
Beecher. That's the whole list." 

'' I got these !" said Grog, gruffly ; " but why, might I ask, could 
you not have kept sober till you got back here ?*' 

'' He who dashes his enthusiasm with caution waters the liquor of 
life. How do we soar above the common ills of existence save by 
yielding to those glorious impulses of the heart, which say, ^Be 
happy!'" 

'' Keep the sermon for the cripples at the water-cure," said Davis, 
savagely. " When are you to be there ?" 

" By the end of the month. I mentioned the time myself. It 
would be as soon, I thought, as I could manage to have my divinity 
library out &om England." 

The sly drollery of his eye as he spoke almost extorted a half-smile. 

/'Let me see," muttered Grog, as he arose and lighted his cigar, 
'' we are, to-day, the 21st, I believe. No, you can't be there so early. 
1 shall need you somewhere about the first week in October ; it 
might chance to be earlier. You mustn't remain here, however, in 
the interval. You'll, have to find some place in the neighbourhood, 
about fifteen or twenty miles off." 

<< There's Hochst, on the Lafan, a pleasant spot, eighteen miles 
from this;" 

^' Hochst be it ; but, mark me, no more of last night's doings." 

" I pledge my word," said Paul, solemnly. " Need I say, it is as 
good as my bond?" 

"About the same, I suspect; but I'll give you mine, too," said 
Davis, with a fierce energy. " If by any low dissipation or indiscre- 
tion of yours you thwart the plans I am engaged in, I'll leave you to 
starve out the rest of your life here." 

*' ' So Bwear we all, as liegemen true. 
So swear to live and die !' " 

cried out Paul, with a most theatrical air in voice and gesture. 

" You know a little of everything, I fancy," said Davis, in a more 
good-humoured tone. " What do- you know of law ?" 

" Of law?" said Paul, as he helped himself to a dish of smoking 
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cutlets— '^ if it be the law of debtor and creditor, ftiee arrest, fordUe 
possesBion, battery, or fraudulent bankruptcy, I inn indiftrently weU 
skilled. Kor am I ignorant in diyorce cases, separate maintenance, 
and right of guardianship. Equity, I should say, is my weak poinlr.'* 
** I believe you," said Davis, with a grin, for he but imperfectly 
understood the speech. " But it is of another kind of law I'm speoki* 
ing; What do you know about diluted title to a Pisenige ? Sa?e 
you any experience in such cases P" 

^*'Yes; I ha^e ransacked registries — ^rummaged out gravestones in 
my time. I very nearly burned my fingers, too, with a baptismal 
certificate that turned out to be^— what shall I call it P — unaat^entic !" 
" You forged it !" said Gh?og, gruffly. 

^ They disputed its correctness, and possibly with some grooncb 
for their opinion. Indeed," added he, carelessly, " it was the Srst 
thing of the kind I had ever done, and it was slovenly — slovenly.'* 
'^ It would have been transportation!**' said Davis, gravely; 
*^ With hard labour," added Classen, sipping his tea. 
^'At all events, you understand something^ of these sort of cases?** 
" Yes ; I have been concerned, one way oranoiher, with five. They 
are interesting when you take to them ; thereare so many, so to say, 
surprises — always something turning up you never looked for— some^ 
body's fitther that never had a child— Hsomebody's mother tiiat never 
was married. Then people die-— say a hundred and fifby years ago — 
and no proof of the death can be made out ; or you buildwonderfUly 
upon an act of Parliament, and only find out at the last hour thati it 
had been repealed. These traits give a great deal of excitement ta 
the suit. I used to enjoy them much when I was younger!'* And 
Mr. Classen sighed as if he had been calling up memories of cricket- 
matches, steeple-chases, or the polka — ^pleasures that advancing years 
had rudely robbed him of. 

Dtivis sat deep iii thought for some time. Either he had not fully 
made up his mind to open an unreserved confidence with his reverend 
friend, or, which is perhaps as likely, he was not in possession of such 
knowledge as might enable him to state his case. 

''These" suits, or actions, or whatever) you call them,** said he, at 
length, " always drag on for years— don't they ?" 

" Of course they do; the lawyers take care of that. There are 
trials at bar, commissions, special examinations before the Masters, 
arguments^bafoaa the Eeers^ appeals against decisions ; ini fiiot^ it is a 
question of the purse of the litigants. Like e wrything else, however, 
in this world, they've got. eoonomy-straok. I remember ike time^t 
was the Bancroft caae— they gave me five guineasa iaf, and travelling 
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expensea to go out to Bavenna and take the dspositiou of aa did 
Marcbesa, balf-sister of tdie Dowager, and now, I suppoie, they'd sfty 
the service was well paid widi one*half; Indeed, I may say I had as 
good as accepted a sort of engagemrait to go out to the Crimea, and^ 
examine a young' fellow whom; they fkncy has. a daim to a Peerage, 
and for a- mere trifle— -fifteen shillings a day and expenses. But thby 
had got my passport stopped heie, and I couldn't get away." 

^ What was the name of the claimant P'* 

^'Here it is^" said he, openings his note-book. '^ Charles Gorxwsf^ 
formerly in the 11th Hussars, supposed to be serving as orderly on* 
the-stfiff of Greneral La Marmora. I have a long letter of instructions 
!I^Eoode forwarded- me^ and I suspect it is a strong case got up to> 
intimidate." 

'^ What is the Peerage sought for?" asked Davis^ with an assumed 
indifiference. 

^ I can tell you in five minutiBS if you have any curiosity on iHie 
subject," said Paul, rising. **The papers are all in my writing-desk."' 

'^'Petoh them," said DftviS}.a8 be walked to the window and looked 
out. 

Classon soon re-entered the room with a Itirge open letter in biff 
hand. 

" There's the map of the eountiy !" said be, throwing it down on 
tiie* table. ^' What would you call thefidr odds in such a case, Eit^— 
a private soldi^s chance of a Peerage that has been* undisturbed* 
sinGe Edward the Third ?" 

^ About ten tbousand to* one, I'd cdl it^'* 

** I agree witii you, pavticulaiiy since Proode is- in it. PEeonly^trirev 
up these tsasee to make acompromise: They're always- ' settied.' Sb^e 
a wendeiAil ftUow to sink the chambers and charge i^e mine, but be 
never explodes — ^neyer !" 

** So that Proode can always be squared, db P* asked Diivie. 

^Always."' Olasson now ran bis eyes over the letter, and, mum«» 
bling the lines* half aloud, said^ ^'In which case the ConwayB of 
Abergeldy, derxving from the second son, woold take precedtoce of 
the Beecber branch.' The case is this," added he, aloud v '' Yiscount 
Lackington's Peerage was united to the estbtes^ by an' act of Edward ; 
a motion for the repeid of tiiis wafr made in ifflimbeth's timoj and 
lost — some aver the reverse ; now the claimant, Conway, relies upon 
tiie original act, since in piursuit of the estates- be invalidates the 
title. It's a case to extort money, and a good round sum, too« Pd 
say Lord Lackington might give twenty thousand to have all papers 
and documents of the claim surrendered into his hands." 
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^ A heavy sum, twenty thousand,'* muttered Davis, slowly. 

*' So it is, Kit ; but when you come to tot up suits at Nisi Prins, 
suits in Equity, searches at the Heralds' Office, and hearings before 
the Lords, you'll see it is a downright saving." 

'' But could Lackington afford this ? What is he worth P" 

" They call the English property twelve thousand a year, and he 
has a small estate in Ireland besides. In fact, it is out of that part 
of the property the mischief has come. This Conway's claim was 
discovered in some old country house there, and Froode is only 
partially instructed in it." 

" And now, Paul," said Davis, slowly, " if you got a commission to 
square this here affair and make all comfortable, how would you go 
about it ?" 

'' Acting for which party, do you mean P" asked PauL 

'' I mean for the Lackingtons." 

''Well, there are two ways. I'd send for Froode, and say, 
* What's the lowest figure for the whole?' or I'd despatch a trusty 
fellow to the Crimea to watch Conway, and see what approaches 
they are making to him. Of course they'll send a man out there^ 
and it oughtn't to be hard to get hold of him, or, if not himself, of all 
his papers and instructions." 

" That looks business-like," said Grog, encouragingly. 

" After all, Kit, these things, in ninety-nine cases out of the hun- 
dred, are only snaps of the percussion-cap. There's scarcely a 
Peerage in England is not menaced with an attempt of the kind ; 
but such is the intermarriage — such the dose tie of affinity between 
them— they stand manfully to the fellow in possession. They know 
in their hearts, if once they let the world begin to pick out a stone 
here or there, the whole wall may come tumbling down, and so 
they say, 'Here's one of us since Henry II.'b time going to be 
displaced for some upstart fellow none of us ever heard of.' What 
signifies legitimacy that dates seven centuries back, in favour 
of one probably a shoemaker, or a house-painter P They won't 
stand that. Kit, and reasonably enough, too. I suppose you've 
heard all about this case from Beecher P" 

'^ Well, I have heard something about it," said Grog, in confusion, 
for the suddenness of the question disconcerted him, " but he don't 
care about it." 

** Very likely not. If Lackington were to have a son, it wouldn't 
concern him much." 

''Not alone that, but he doesn't attach any importance to the 
claim ; he says it's all got up to extort money." 
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" What of that ? When a highwayman stops you. with the same 
errand, doesn't the refusal occasionallj provoke him to use forcef I 
know very few things so hard to deal with as meziaces to extort 
money. Life is, after all, very like the game the Americans call 
' Poker,' where the grand secret is, never to * brag' too far on a bad 
hand. What was your part in this business, Kit P" asked he, after a 
brief silence. 

" How do you mean by my part P" rejoined Davis, gruffly. 

** I mean, how were you interested ? Do you hold any of Lack- 
ington's paper ? — ^have you got any claims on the reversion ?— ^in 
a word, does it in any way concern you whicli king reigns in 
Israel P" 

" It might, or it might not," said Grog, dryly. " Now for a ques- 
tion to you. Could you manage to get employed in the a£fair — to be 
sent out* after this Conway — or is it too late P" 

*^ It might, or it might not," said Classon, with a significant imita. 
tion of the other's tone and manner. Davis understood the sarcasm 
in a moment, and in a voice of some irritation, said, 

" Don't you try to come the whip-hand over me, Holy Paul. If 
there be anything to do in this matter, it is /, and not yo«, will 
be paymaster; so much for this, so much for that — ^there's the 
terms!" 

'' It is such deaHngs I like best," said Classon, blandly. '^ Men 
would have benefited largely in this world had Probity been par- 
celled out as task-work instead of being made daily labour." . 

*^ I suspect that neither you nor I would have had much employ- 
ment either way," said Davis, with a bitter laugh. " But come, you 
must be stirring. Tou'U have to be off out of this before the after- 
noon. The Bhine steamer touches at Neuweid at three, and I ex- 
pect my daughter by this boat. I don't want her to see you just yet 
awhile, Paul. You'll start for Hochst, put up at the inn there^^and 
communicate with me at once, so that I may be able to reckon upon 
you when needed. It were as well, too, that you'd write a line to 
IVoode, and say, that on second thoughts that expedition to the 
Crimea might suit ; explore the way, in fact, and let me know the 
tidings. As to terms," said Grog— for the other's blank look ex- 
pressed hesitation — " if J say, * Go,' you shall say, * Por what ?' " 

" I do love these frank and open dealings," said Paul, warmly. 

" Look here," said Davis, as the other was about to leave the 
room t " old Joe Morris, of Mincing-lane, made his fortune by buying 
up all the forged bills of exchange he could lay hands on, well know- 
ing that the fellows he could hang or transport any day would be 
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troBty allies. Now, I liaye all my life commiited every critical thing 
to somebody op other that no other living man would trust witii a 
sixpence. They stood to m« as I stood to Ihemy and they knaw why. 
Heed I teU you that why ?" 

** No necessity in the world to do so,'* said Paul, blandly. 

" That's enough," said Davis. " Come to me when yau're ready, 
and rU have some cash for you." 



CHAPTER LL 

▲ FA.MIL1 VXETIHO. 

Aloifg a road pleasantly shaded by linden^raes, Davis strolled 
leisurely that afternoon to meet his daughter. It was s mellow; 
autumnal day — calm, silent, and half sombre — one o£ tiioBe daye in 
which the tranquil aspect of nature has an influmce of sad but 
soothing import, and even the least meditative minds are ledtan^ 
flection. Down the deep valley, where the dear trout Btram eddied 
along, while the leafy chesnut-trees threw their shadows over tiia 
water ; over the rich pasture-lands, where the spotted catlie roamed ; 
high up the blue mountains, whose snowy sxmimitai mingled witii 
the clouds; Davia wandered with his eyes, and felt^ he knew not 
why or how, a something of calming, subduing effect upon a brain 
xaclEed with many a sehttne-— wearied with many a plot. 

As he gazed down upon that &ir scene where form, and oolour and 
odour were blended into one beauteous whole, a> straggling effovtof 
fimcy sent through his mind the question, '^ Is this, after all, the i«a4 
priae of life P la this peatieeful existence worth all the triumphe tiiat 
we strive and flght for ?" And then came the thought, '* Gould 1U» 
be lasting, what would a nature like mine become, thus left in 
znst and disuse ? Gould I live P or should I enjoy li& without thai 
eternal hand-to-hand conflict with my feUow-men, on which' skill and 
ready wit are exeroised?" He pondered long over this^notion^.nair 
could he satisfy himself with\any conclusion. 

He thought he could remember a time when he would tiunoughly 
have liked all tiiis — ^wfaen he could hme taken leave of the busy world 
witiiout one regret^ and made the great race of Hfo a mere ^'wdk 
ever;'' but now that he had tasted the poisonous fiiscinatian^ of-tbalx 
combat, where man is pitted against man, and where even tiie lust 
of gain is less stimulating than a deadly sense of jealous rivalry, it 
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was too late — ^too late ! Bjow sttange, too, did it aeem to him^ as he 
looked back upon his wild and stormy life, with all its penis and all 
ita yioissiliades, to think that an existence so oalm, so imeventAil, and 
so safe, cotdd yet be had^— that a region existed where araft could find 
no exercise, where subtleiy might, be in disuae \ It was to him liJte a 
haven that he was rejoiced to know — m luaboiir whose rafiigs^ some 
one day or other, he would seareh out; but iSiere was yet oaie voyagv 
to mafca— ODB grand, ventora — ^wluch, if sneeessM). would, be the 
crowning fortune of his life ! 

The sharp crack crack of a postilian's whip) started him. from his 
musings, and,, looking up^he saw a poat-cacnage approadbing at fiill: 
speed. He waved his hat as the carriage came near for the men to 
draw up, and the next moment laasy Diivis waa^in hev fither's.arms. 
Me kissed, her twice, and then^ holding her back, gaeed with pocmd 
delight at her. beautifuL fisatoxes^ nevermore striking tiiani in timt 
moment of joyful meeting. 

'^ How well you are looking, liszy I" said he,.witha thick uttaimnoe. 

"And you too, dear Papa," said she, cansring^y. '^This quiet 
sural life seems to have agreed wandoe&Uy with you. I declave yoa 
look five years younger foe it, does he not, Mr. Beecher ?" 

" Ah, Beecher, how are you 2" cried Davis^ warmly shaking the 
other's hand. "This is jolly, to be all togethoct agaiuy." said. he, a% 
drawing his daughter's arm within his own, and taking Beeeher oa 
the other side, he told the postilions to move fixrwand, while they 
would find their way on foot. 

" How did yoa ever hit i^on thiff. spot V* aaised Befldier;. ^wcf 
couldn't find it on the map." 

^I came tfaxough hero some fi>ur4md-tw8nty yeanago,.aad I oetver 
forget a place, nor a eountenance* I thought at tiie tane it nngliti 
suit me^ some one day or other,.to remember,andyouaBe I waa u^nL. 
You are grown fiitter, Liazy ; at leas^ I faney so. But oeme^. telLmef 
about your life at Aix?— was it pleasant 2 was theplaoe gay ?" 

" It woB chasming; Papa !" cried sh^, in eestn^ ; " had you/ onlj 
been with us, I could not have come away. Such deligfatfiii rides, and 
drives, beautifuL envinons, and then the Gursatd'of aiL«ven]ng9.with 
all lis odd people-— not thtri; my gnawiian,haBe, fiauned. so mudi nvp 
lang^iing at them." 

" Well, yoiL. didn't pkee mudi neiteBint upoa. jomraBl^ I must 
say-," 

'' I was reserved even to prudery; I was the caricature of Ang^ 
Sttxxm propriety," said she, with afieetad austerity. 

''And what did they think of you, eh?" asked Davis, trying to 
anbdne the pride that would^ in i^ite of him, twinkle iahia eye. 
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^' I was the belle of the Beason. I assuie you it is perfectly trae !'* 

" Gome, come, Lizzy ** 

''Well, ask Mr. Beecher. Be honest now, and confess frankly, 
were you not sulky at driving out with me the way the people stared ? 
Didn't you complain that you never expected to come home from the 
play without a duel, or something of the kind, on your hands ? Did 
you not induce me to ruin my toilette just to escape what you so de- 
licately called / our notoriety P* Oh, wretched man ! what triumphs 
did I not relinquish out of compliance to your taste for obscurity !" 

'' By Jove ! we divided public attention with Eerouk Ehan and his 
wives. I don't see that my taste for obscurity obtained any brilliant 
success." 

** I never heard of such black ingratitude !" cried she, in mock indig* 
nation. " I assure you, Pa, I was a martyr to his English notions, 
which, to me, seem to have had their origin in Constantinople." 

*^ Poor Beecher !" said Davis, laughingly. 
. *^ Poor Beecher, no, but happy Beecher, envied by thousands. Not, 
indeed," added she, with a smile, '* that his appearance at this moment 
suggests any triumphant satisfaction. Oh, Papa, you should have 
seen him when the Bussian Prince Ezerbofisky asked me to dance, 
or when the Archduke Albrecht offered me his horses ; or, better 
still, the evening the Margrave lighted up his conservatory just to 
let me see it." 

*' Your guardianship had its anxieties, I perceive," said Davis, dryly. 

"I think it had," said Beecher, sighing. '' There were times I'd 
have given five thousand, if I had it, that she had been safe under your 
own charge." 

. "My dear fellow, I'd have given fifty," said Davis, "if I didn't 
know she was just in as good hands as my own." There was a racy 
heartiness in this speech that thrilled through Beecher's heart, and 
he could scarcely credit his ears that it was G^rog spoke it. " Ay, 
Beecher,'? added he, as he drew the other's arm closer to his side, 
"there was just one man — one single man in Europe — ^I'd have 
trusted with the charge." 

" Beally, gentlemen," said Lizzy, with a malicious sparkle of the 
eye, " I am lost in my conjectures whether I am to regard myself as 
a sort of human Eoo-i-Noor — a priceless treasure— or something so 
very difficult to guard, so perilous to protect, as can scarcely be ac- 
counted a flattery. Say, I entreat of you, to which category do I be- 
long ?" 

"A little to each, I should say — eh, Beecher ?" cried Grog, laugh- 
ingly. 

" Ob, don't appeal to him, Papa. Se only wants to vaunt hii^ 
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lieroism the higher, because the forfcress he guarded was so easy of 
assault !" 

Beecher was ill fitted to engage in such an encounter, and stam- 
mered out some common-place apology for his own seeming want of 
gallantry. 

*^ She's too much for us, Beecher — too much for us. It's a pace 
we can't keep up," muttered Orog in the other's ear. And Beecher 
nodded a ready assent to the speech. 

" Well," said Lizzy, gaily, " now that your anxieties are well over, 
I do entreat of you to unbend a little, and let us see the lively, light- 
hearted Mr. Aimesley Beecher, of whose pleasant ways I have heard 
80 much." 

^' I used to be light-hearted enough, once, eh, Davis ?" said Beecher, 
with a sigh. " "When you saw me first, at the Derby — of let me see, 
I don't remember the year, but it was when Danby's mare Petrilla 
won — with eighteen to one ' given and taken' against her, the day of 
the race — Brown Davy, the favourite, coming in a bad third — he died 
the same night." 

" Was he * nobbled ?' " asked Lizzy, dryly. 

"What do you mean?" cried Grog, gruffly. "Where did you 
learn that word F" 

" Oh, I'm quite strong in your choice vocabulary," said she, laugh- 
ingly ; " and you are not to fancy that in the dissipations of Aix I have 
forgotten the cares of my education. My guardian there set me a task 
every morning — a page of Burke's Peerage and a coliunn of the Boeing 
Calendar ; and for the ninth Baron of Fitzfoodle, or the fifteenth 
winner of the Diddlesworth, you may call on me at a moment." 

The angry shadow on Davis's brow gradually faded away, and he 
laughed a real, honest, and good-humoured laugh. 

" What do you say to the Count, Lizzy ?" asked he next. " There 
was a fine gentleman, wasn't he ?" 

"There was the ease and the self-possession of good breeding 
without the manners. He was amusing from his own self-content, 
and a sort of latent impression that he was taking you in ; and when 
one got tired of that, he became downright stupid." 

" True as a book, every word of it !" cried Beecher, in hearty gra- 
titude, for he detested the man, and was envious of his small accom^ 
plishments. 

" His little caressing ways, too, ceased to be flatteries, when you 
saw that, like the cheap bonbons scattered at a carnival, they were 
made for the million." 

" Hit him again, he hasn't got no finends !" said Beecher, with an 
assumed shmg in his tone. 
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" But wont of all was that mockery of good^natiiFe— a false air of 
kindlinesB about him. It was a spurioiiB coinage, so cleverly devised 
tibat you looked at ^0Tery good guinea afterwards with distrust." 

^ iSow flhe knows him—how she reads him !" cried Da^, in do*' 
light. 

^' BJe was very large print, Papa,'' said she, emitiDg. 

** OoD&uad me !" esied Beecher, *' if I didn't think you liked him^ 
you used to receiye him so graciously ; and I'll wager he thinks Onm- 
self a:prime iiMFoairite with yon." 

*^ So he mi^^, if it give him any pleasure," said die, with a eareifefli 

laugh. 

Davis marked the expression of Beecher's face as she said then 
words; he saw how that distrustful Jiatme was alarmed^ and he 
hastened to repair the mischief 

'' I sm flure you never afboted to fisel any regardfor him, Linsy.P^ 
fMud he. 

^Begard for him!" said she, haughtily; ^'I should think siot!! 
Such people as he are like the hired horses that every one uses, ani 
only asks that they should serve for the day they have taken them." 

<< There, Beecher," said Davis, with a laugh. " I sinoerely hope she's 
not going to discuss ifour character or mine.^* 

'' By Jove ! I hope not." And in the tone in which Beecher uttered 
this there was an eameBtness that made the other hragh heartily. 

^' Well, liere we aire. This is yourihome for the present," saidDaviB; 
as he welcomed idiam to the little inn, whose household were all mar- 
Aalled to xeoeive them wiSti fitting deference. 

The acnmgements within doors were even hotter tlam the pietn- 
rescue exterior promised, and when Liszy came down to dinner she 
was in raptures about heroreom, its neatness even to elegance, send ti» 
glorious views that {qMoaedbedEbre tiie vrindows. 

" I'm splendidly lodged, too," said Beecher; "sud they have given 
me a dressing-roem, with a little winding stairto i^e river, and a bath 
in the natoral Toek. It is downright luxury, all this." 

Davis smiled contentedly as he listened. Por di»ns past had h6 
been busied with tiwese poreparations, determined to make the sp«t 
appear in till its most favourable colours. Let us do him the justice 
to own that his cares met a Ml success. iMowers sibomided in all 
the rooms, and the perfumed air, made to seem tremulous bythd 
sounds of falling water, was inexpressibly cafaningtifber the journey. 
The dinner, too, would have done honour to u more preteiftioiKi 
" hostel ;" and the Steinberger, a cabinet wine, itet the host wosild 
net pxtt witib accept for ^'love as well as money," was perfection. 
Better than all these— better than the fresh trout with its gold ani 
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aznie 8pecklA&--ibetter than the delicaiie Sehfarateu with its IwciottB 
«auoe — ^better than the m& partridges in their bed of truffles, and a 
dessert whose gprapes rivalled those of iFontaineblfiaay — ^bettor, Iso^r^ 
than all, wasitheifaa^py temper of the hour! J^everweive three pe<^^ 
moxe du^Qsed far 'enjoyment. To lizss^ iit uniB the oft dreamed-iof 
home, l^e quiet lopoae of a spot flmronndfid ^with all the qhasm of 
aeffixeiy, coming, too, just as thetdissipoidonB ef gaiety had begun te 
weary and pall upon hes. To Seeohec,it was theifisat moment of aH 
his life in wMoh lie tasted peace. JEeco'wesB ueitharduns nor bailifiu 
It was a Paradise where no writ had ever wandeiad, nor the word 
^'ouMawiy" had ever been iditeied. As for Davis, if he had not 
aetually won his game, he held in his hand the trump eard that he 
knew unuitgain it. Whab signified, honk, a day xa even a week mom 
or .less,; the Jabonr of his long ambition wasaU but eompleted« asnd 
lie«KW ihe^goalifiaehed that he had striven &r yems to attsain. 

Nor wove tfa^ less pleased with each other. Hever had IAxe^ 
seemed to 'Beeeher's ayes mane ifaaainathig than jHOw. In all isk^ 
blase of fidl^dDsas she never looked more beauti&l ilhan in that simple 
musUn, with the 6ky-*blue ribbon in her glossy hair, juid the bouquet 
of moss roses coquettishly placed above her ear, for — I mention it aab 
of .aacurlusy— -she wore hs^ hair drawn hack, iis was ;iihe mode about a 
0Mitiny4igD, and was somewhat ingenious in Jher.imitatian of that 
mocdE-shepherdess '^ coiffure" so popular with fine ladies of that time* 
She would lume ventured vOn a '' patoh," if .it w»ie not ^out of fear for 
her father ; not, indeed, that the delicate fairness of her skin, or the 
dazzling briUiaiifiy of her eyes, needed the iSUghtest aid from art. 
Was it with some eye to keeping a toilette thdt she wove a profuaiaii 
of . rings, many of gieat price and beauty P I know not her secret ; if 
I did, I should assuredly tell it, for I susped; uosne of her coquetries 
were without their significance. To complete Seecher's satis&ction, 
IkmE was in a mood of good humour, such as be had never seen 
beifiexDB. Kot a word of contradiotion — not (yae f^Uable of disparage? 
ment fell from his lips, that Beecher usually watched wifchiin .almost 
childish terror, dreadingiieproofat'every moment,. and not being ever 
eevtain when his icionions would pass without a oenaure. Instead of 
this, Grog was conciliating even to gentleness, constantly referred t^ 
Beecher what he thought of this or that, imd even deferred to his 
better judgment on points whereon he might have been supposed to 
be mbie^eonvensant. Mudi valued reader, has it ever been your for- 
tune in life to have had your opinions on law blandly approved of "b^ 
an ex-ChanoeUor, your;notions of medicine oouxteouely confirmed by a 
great PhysioiaD, or your naval tactics endorsed by an Admiral of #tf» 
Fleet ? If so, you can fully appreciate theeestasy of Annesley Beecher 
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as he found all his expmences of the sporting world corroborated by the 
*^ Court above." This was the gold medal he had set his heart on for 
years — ^this the great prize of all his life ; and now he had won it, 
and he was really a '^ sharp fellow." There is an intense delight in 
the thought of having realised a dream of ambition, of which, while 
our own hearts gave us the assurance of success, the world at large 
only scoffed at our attempting. To be able to say, " Yes, here I am, 
despite all your forebodings and all your predictions — ^I knew it was 
Mn me !' " is a very proud thing, and such a moment of vainglorious- 
ness is pardonable enough. 

How enjoyable at such a moment of triumph was it to hear Lizzy 
sing and play, making that miserable old piano discourse in a guise 
it had never dreamed of ! She was in one of those moods wherein she 
blended the wildest flights of fancy with dashes of quaint humour, 
now, breathing forth a melody of Spohr*s in accents of thrilling 
pathos, now, hitting off in improvised doggrel a description of Aix 
and it company, with mimicries of their voice and manner irresistibly 
droll. In these imitations the Count, and even Beecher himself, 
figured, till Ghrog, fiurly worn out with laughter, had to entreat her 
to desist. 

As for Beecher, he was a good-tempered fellow, and the little 
raillery at himself took nothing from the pleasure of the description^ 
and he laughed in ready acknowledgment of many a little trait of 
Ids own manner that he never suspected could have been detected by 
another. 

" Ain't she wonderful — ain't she wonderful ?" exclaimed Grog, as 
she strolled out into the garden, and left them alone together. 

*^ What I can't make out is, she has no blank days," said Beecher. 
'^ She was just as you saw her there, the whole time we were at Aix; 
and while she's rattling away at the piano, and going on with all 
manner of fun, just ask her a serious question — I don't care about 
what — and she'll answer you as if she had been thinking of nothing 
else for the whole day before." 

" Had she been bom in ifour rank of life, Beecher, where would 
she be now — ^tell me that p" said Davis ; and there was an almost 
fierce energy in the words as he spoke them. 

'^ I can tell you one thing," cried Beecher, in a transport of delight, 
*^ there's no rank too high for her this minute." 

" "Well said, boy — ^well said," exclaimed Davis, warmly ; ** and here's 
to her health." 

^^ That generous toast and cheer must have been in honour of my- 
self," said Lizzy, peeping in at the window ; '' and in acknowledgment 
I beg to invite you both to tea." 
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CHAPTEE LIL 

A SAUNTEB BY MOOKLIGHT. 

LizzT Datis had retired to her room, eomewhat weary after the 
day's journey, not altogether unexcited by her meeting with her 
father. How was it that there was a gentleness, almost a tenderness, 
in his manner she had never known before ? The short, stem address, 
the abrupt question, the stare piercing and defiant of one who seemed 
ever to distrust what he heard, were all replaced by a tone of quiet 
and easy confidence, and a look that bespoke perfect trustfulness. 

" Have I only seen him hitherto in moments of trial and excite- 
ment ? are these the real traits of his nature ? is it the hard conflict 
of life calls forth the sterner features of his character ? and might he, 
in happier circumstances, be ever kind and confiding, as I see him 
now ?" "What a thrill of ecstasy did the thought impart ! What a 
realisation of the home she had often dreamed of! '* He mistakes 
me, too," said she, aloud, '^ if he fancies that my heart is set upon 
some high ambition. A life of quiet obscurity, in some spot peaceful 
and unknown as this, would suffice for all my wishes. I want no 
triumphs — ^I covet no rivalries." A glance at herself in the glass, at 
this moment, sent the deep colour to her cheek, and she blushed 
deeply. Was it that those bright, flashing eyes, that fair and haughty 
brow, and those lips tremulous with proud significance, gave a denial 
to these words ? Indeed, it seemed as much, for she quickly added, 

" Not that I would fly the field, or ingloriously escape the struggle 

Who's there ?" cried she, quickly, as a low tap came to the door. 

" It is I, Lizzy. I heard you still moving about, and I thought 
I'd propose half an hour's stroll in the moonlight before bed. What 
do you say to it?" 

'' I should like it of all things, Papa," cried she, opening the door^ 
at once. 

" Throw a shawl across your shoulders, child," said he ; " the air- 
is not always free from moisture. We'll go along by the riveiK 
side." 

A bright moon in a sky without a cloud lit up the landscape, andl 
by the strongly-marked contrast of light and shadow imparted a most 
striking effect to a scene wild, broken, and irregular. Pantastically 
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shaped rocks broke the current of the stream; at every moment 
gnarled and twisted roots straggled along the shelving banks, and in 
the uncertain light assumed goblin shapes and forms, the plashing 
stream, as it rushed bj, appearing to give motion to the objects 
around. Nor was the semblance all unreal, for here and there a 
pliant branch rose and fell on the surging water like the arm of some 
drowning swimmer. 

The father and daughter walked along for some time in utter 
silence, the thoughts of each Med with the scene before them. 
Lizzj fancied it was a conflict of river gods — some great Titanic war, 
where angrj giants were the combatants ; or, again, as fiurer forms 
succeeded, they seemed a group of nymphs bathing in the soft moon- 
light. As for Grog, it reminded, him of a row at ABCot, where the 
swell-mob smashed the police; and so strikingly did it call up the 
memory of the event, that he laughed aloud, and heartily. 

*' Do tell me what you are laughing at. Pa," said she, entreatingly. 

''It was something that I saw long ago — something I was re* 
minded of by those trees yonder, bobbing up and down with the 
current." 

" But what was it P" asked she, more eagerly ; for even yet the 
memory kept him laughing. 

"Nothing that could interest you, girl,*' said he, bluntly; and 
then, as if ashamed at the rudeness of his speech, he added, '' though 
I have seen a good deal of life, Lizzy, there's but little of it I could 
recal for either your benefit or instruction." 

Lizzy was silent ; she wished him to speak on, but did not choose 
to question him. Strangely enough, too, though he shunned the 
theme, he had been glad if she had led him on to talk of it. 

After a long pause he sighed heavily, and said, " I suppose every 
one, if truth were told, would have rather a sad tale to tell of 
the world when he comes to my age. It don't improve upon ac- 
quaintance, I promise you. Not that I want to discourage you about 
it, my girl. You'll come to my way of thinking one of these days, 
and it will be quite soon enough." 

'' And have you really found men so false and worthless as you 
say?" 

" I'll tell you in one word the whole story, Lizzy. The feUows that 
are bom to a good station and good property are all fair and honest, 
if they like it ; the rest of the world must be rogues, whether they 
like it or not." 

" This is a very disenchanting picture you put before me/' 

" Here's how it is, girl," said he, warming with his subject. " Bverjr 



man in the world is a gambler ; let bim rail against dice, racingi 
cards, or billiards, he has a game of his own in his heart, and he's 
playing for a seat in the Cabinet, a place in the colonies, a Bishopric, 
or the command of a regiment. The difference is, merely, that your 
regular play-man admits chance into his calculations, the other fellows 
don't ; they pit pure skill against the table, and trust to their know- 
ledge of the game." 

She sighed deeply, but did not speak. 

''And the women are the same," resumed he ; " some scheming to 
get their husbands high office, some intriguing for honours or Court 
farour — all of them ready to do a sharp thing — ^to make a hit on the 
Stock Exchange." 

''And are there none above these mean and petty subterfuges?" 
cried she, indignantly. 

" Yes ; the few I have told you — they who come into the world to 
claim the stakes. They can afford to be high-minded, and generous, 
and noble-hearted, as much as they please. They are booked 'all 
right,' and need never trouble their heads about the race ; and that is 
the real reason, girl, why these men have an ascendancy over all 
others. They are not driven to scramble for a place — ^they have no 
struggles to encounter — the crowd makes way for them as they want 
to pass ; and if they have anything good, ay, or even good-looking, 
about them, what credit don't they get for it." 

" fiut surely there must be many a lowly walk where a man with 
contentment can maintain himself honourably, and even proudly ?" 

" I don't know of them, if there be," said Davis, sulkily. " Lawyers, 
parsons, merchants, are all, I fancy, pretty much alike — aU on ' the 
dodge.' " 

" And Beecher— poor Beecher P" broke in Lizzy. And there was 
a blended pity and tenderness in the tone l^at made it very difficult 
to say what her question really implied. 

"Why do you call him poor Beecher?" asked he, quickly. "He 
ain't so poor in one sense of the word." 

" It was in no allusion to his fortune I spoke. I was thinking of 
him solely with reference to his character." 

" And he is poor Beecher, is he, then P" asked Davis, half sternly. 

If she did not reply, it was rather in the fear of offending her 
father, whose manner, so suddenly changing, apprised her of an in- 
terest in the subject she had never suspected. 

" Look here, Idzzy," said he, drawing her arm more closely to bis 
side, while he bespoke her attention ; " men bom in Beecher's class 
don't need to be clever, they have no necessity for the wiles, and 
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schemes, and subtleties, that — that fellows like myself, in short, must 
practise. What they want is good address, pleasing manners — ^all 
the better if they be good-looking. It donH require genius to write 
a cheque on one's banker; there is no great talent needed to say 
* Yes,' or * No,' in the House of Lords. The world — I mean their 
own world — ^likes them all the more if they haven't got great abilities. 
Now Beecher is just the fellow to suit them." 

'' He is not a Peer, surely ?" asked she, hastily. 

'' No, he ain't yet, but he may be one any day. He is as sure of 
the Peerage as — I am not ! and then poor Beecher — as you called 
him a while ago — ^becomes the Lord Viscount Lackington, with twelve 
or fourteen thousand a year ! I tell you, girl, that of all the trades 
men follow, the very best, to enjoy life, is to be an English Lord with 
a good fortune." 

*' And is it true, as I have read," asked Lizzy, '' that this high 
station, so fenced around by privileges, is a prize open to all who have 
talent or ability to deserve it P That men of humble origin, if they 
be gifted with high qualities, and devote them ardently to their 
country's service, are adopted from time to time into that noble 
brotherhood ?" 

'' All rubbish ; don't believe a word of it. It's a flam and a hum- 
bug — ^a Action like the old story about an Englishman's house being 
his castle, or that balderdash, ' no man need criminate himself.' They're 
always inventing ' wise saws' like these in England, and they get 
abroad and are believed at last, just by dint of repeating. Here's the 
true state of the case," said he, coming suddenly to a halt, and speak- 
ing with greater emphasis. " Here I stand, Christopher Davis, with 
as much wit under the crown of my hat as any noble lord on the wool- 
sack, and I might just as well try to turn myself into a horse and be 
first favourite for the Oaks, as attempt to become a peer of G-reat 
Britain. It ain't to be done, girl — ^it ain't to be done !" 

'^ But, surely, I have heard of men suddenly raised to rank and title 
for the services " 

'' So you do. They want a clever lawyer, now and then, to help them 
on with a peerage case ; or, if the country grows forgetful of them, 
they attract some notice by asking a lucky general to join them ; and 
even then they do it the way a set of old ladies would offer a seat in 
the coach to a stout-looking fellow on a road beset with robbers— they 
hope he'll fight for 'em ; but, after all, it takes about three generations 
before one of these new hands gets regularly recognised by the rest." 

"^ What haughty pride !" exclaimed she ; but nothing in her tone 
implied reprobation. 
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" Ain't it haugbtj pride ?" cried he ; " but if you only knew how 
it is nurtured in them, how they are worshipped ! They walk down 
St. James's-street, and the policeman elbows me out of the way to 
make room for them ; they stroll into TattersalFs, and the very horses 
cock their tails and step higher as they trot past ; they go into church, 
and the parson clears his throat and speaks up in a fine round Toice 
for them. It's only because the blessed sun is not an English institu- 
tion, or he'd keep all his warmth and light for the peerage !" 

'' And have they, who render all this homage, no shame for their 
self-abasement P" 

"Shame! why the very approach to them is an honour. When a 
lord in the ring at Newmarket nods his head to me and says, * How 
dy'e do, Davis ?' my pals — my acquaintances, I mean — are twice as 
respectful to me for the rest of the day. Not that J care for that," 
added he, sternly ; " I know them a deuced sight better than they 
fancy ! — far better than theif know me .'" 

Lizzy fell into a reverie ; her thoughts went back to a conversation 
she had once held with Beecher about the habits of the great world, 
and all the difficulties to its approach. 

'* I wish I could dare to put a question to you. Papa," said she, at 
last. 

" Do so, girl. I'll do my best to answer it." 

"And not be angry at my presumption — not be offended with 
me?" 

"Not a bit. Be frank with me, and you'll find me just as 
candid." 

" What I would ask, then, is this — and mind, Papa, it is in no mere 
curiosity, no idle indulgence of a passing whim I would ask it, but for 
sake of self-guidance and direction — ^who are we ? — ^what are we ?" 

The blood rose to Davis's face and temples till he became crimson, 
his nostrils dilated, and his eyes flashed with a wild lustre. Had the 
bitterest insult of an enemy been hurled at his face before the open 
world, his countenance could not have betrayed an expression of more 
intense passion. 

" By Heaven !" said he, with a long-drawn breath, " I didn't think 
there was one in Europe would have asked me that much to my face. 
There's no denying it, girl, you have my own pluck in you." 

" If I ever thought it would have moved you so " 

" Only to make me love you the more, girl — to make me know you 
for my own child in heart and soul," cried he, pressing her warmly to 
him. 

" But I would not have cost you this emotion, dearest Pa " 
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'' It*B over now ; I am as cool as yourself. There's my hand ; there's 
not much show of nervousness there. * Who are we ?' " exclaimed he, 
fiercely, echoing her question. ** I'd like to know how many of that 
eight-and-twenty millions they say we are in England could answer 
such a question P There's a short thick book or two tells about the 
Peerage and Baronetage, and says who are they, but as for the rest of 

us " A wave of his hand finished the sentence. " My own answer 

would be that of many another : I'm the son of a man who bore the 
same name, and who, if alive, would tell the same story. As to what 
we are, that's another question," added he, shrewdly ; '^ though, to be 
sure, English life and habits have established a very easy way of treat- 
ing the matter. Everybody with no visible means of support, and 
who does nothing for his own subsistence, is either a gentleman or a 
vagrant. If he be positively and utterly unable to do anything for 
himself, he's a gentleman ; if he can do a stroke of work in some line 
or other, he's only a vagrant." 

'^ And you, Papa?" asked she, with an accent as calm and uncon- 
cerned as might be. ' 

" I ? — I am a little of both, perhaps," said he, after a pause. 

A silence ensued long enough to be painful to each ; Lizzy did not 
dare to repeat her question, although it still remained unanswered, 
and Davis knew well that he had not met it frankly as he promised. 
What a severe struggle was that his mind now endured. The hoarded 
secret of his whole life — the great mystery to which he had sacrificed 
all the happiness of a home — for which he had consented to estrange 
himself from his child — training her up amidst associations and habits 
every one of which increased the distance between them — there it was 
now on his lip, a word might reveal it, and by its utterance might be 
blasted all the fondest hopes his heart had ever cherished. To make 
Lizzy a lady, to surround her not only with all the wants and reqtiire- 
ments of station, but to imbue her mind with sentiments and modes 
of thought such as befit that condition, bad been the devoted labour 
of his life. Por this he had toiled and struggled, contrived, plotted, 
and schemed for years long. What terrible scenes had he not en- 
countered, with what desperate characters not associated. In the 
fearful commerce of the play-table there was not a dark passion of the 
human heart he had not explored — to know men in their worst 
aspects — in their insolence of triumph, the meanness of their de- 
feat, in their moments of avarice, in their waste — ^to read their natures 
so that every start or sigh, a motion of the finger, a quivering of the 
lip, should have its significance— to perceive as by an instinct wherein 
the craft or subtlety of each lay, and by the same rapid intuition, to 
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kuaw his weak point also ! Men bave won high collegiate honours 
with less intensity of study than he gave to this dark pursuit ; men 
have come out of battle with less peril to life than he faced every day 
of his existence, and all for one object — ^all that his daughter might 
breathe an atmosphere from which he must live excluded, and know a 
world whose threshold he should never pass. Such was the terrible 
conflict that now raged within him, as he reviewed the past, and saw 
to what a narrow issue he had reduced his one chance of happiness. 
" There she stands now,'' thought he, ^' all that my fondest hopes had 
ever fiishioned her, and who is to say what one word, one single word 
nttered by my lips, may not make of that noble nature, pure and 
spotless as it is P How will she bear to hear that her station is a de- 
ception ? her whole life a lie ? that she is the daughter of Grog Davis 
— the Leg ?" Heaven knows with what dexterous artifices he had 
of1;en met this difficulty as it used to pres^it itself to his mind — ^how 
he had seen in what way he could extricate himself — how reconcile 
his own short-comings with her high*Boaring tastes and habits! 
Whatever such devices he had ever conceived, none came to his aid 
now, not one oflered him the slightest assistance. 

Then came another thought — " How long is this deception to be car- 
ried on P Am I to wait P" said he, " and if so, for what ? Ay, there's 
the question, for what P Is it that some other may break the news 
to her, and tell her whose daughter she is P" In that world he knew 
best he could well imagine with what especial malice such a tale 
would be revealed. Not that slander need call imagination to its aid. 
Alas ! his life had incidents enough for malignity to gloat over ! 

His stout arm shook, and his strong frame trembled with a sort of 
convulsive shudder as these thoughts flashed across his mind. 

" Are you cold, dearest Pa P Are you ill p" asked she, eagerly. 

" No. Why do you ask ?" said he, sternly, 

" You trembled all over ; I was afraid you were not well." 

" I'm never ill," said he, in the same tone. " There's a bullet in me 
somewhere about the hip — they can't make out exactly where — ogives 
me a twinge of pain now and then. Except that, I never knew what 
ailment means." 

"In what battle?" 

" It wasn't a battle," broke he in — " it was a duel. It's an old 
story now, and not worth remembering. There, you need not shudder, 
girl ; the fellow who shot me is alive, though, I must say, he hasn't a 
very graceful way of walking. Do you ever read the newspapers P — 
did they allow you ever to read them at school ?" 

" No I but occasionally I used to catch a glance at them in the 
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drawing-room. It was a kind of reading fascinated me intensely, it 
was 80 real. But why do you ask me P" 

"I don't know why I asked the question," muttered he, half 
moodily, and hung his head down. " Yes I do," cried he, after a 
pause. " I wanted to know if you ever saw my name — our name — 
in the public prints." 

" Once — only once, and yery long ago, I did, and I asked the 
governess if the name were common in England, and she said, ' Yes.* 
I remember the paragraph that attracted me to this very hour. It 
was the case of a young man — ^I forget the name— who shot himself 
in despair afber some losses at play, and the narrative was headed : 
* More of Grog Davis !' " 

Davis started back, and, in a voice thick and hoarse with passion, 
cried out, 

" And then ? What next ?" The words were uttered in a voice 
so fearfully wild that Lizzy stood in a sort of stupified terror, and 
unable to reply. "Don't you hear me, girl?" cried he. "I asked 
you what came next." 

" There was an account of an inquest — some investigation as to 
how the poor fellow had met his death. I remember little about that. 
I was only curious to learn who this Grog Davis might be " 

" And they couldn't tell you, it seems !" 

" No ; they had never beard of him." 

" Then I'll tell you, girl. Here he stands before you." 

"You! Papa — you! dearest Pa. Oh no, no!" cried she, im- 
ploringly, as she threw herself on his neck and sobbed bitterly—-" oh. 
no ! I'll not believe it." 

" And why not believe it ? "What was there in that same story 
that should prejudice me ? There, there, girl, if you give way thus it 
will offend me — ay, Lizzy, offend me." 

She raised her head from his shoulder, dried her eyes, and stood 
calm and unmoved before him. Her pale face, paler in the bright 
moonlight, now showed not a trace of passion or emotion. 

Davis would have given his right hand at that moment that she 
had been led into some burst of excitement — some outbreak of pas- 
sionate feeling — which in rebuking might have carried him away from 
all thoughts about himself; but she was cold, and still, and silent, 
like one who has heard some terrible tidings, but yet has summoned 
up courage for the trial. There was that in her calm, impassive stare 
that cut him to the very heart ; nor could any words have reproached 
bim so bitterly as that steadfast look. 

" If you don't know who we are, you know what we are, girl. Is that 
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not SO P*' cried he, in a thick and passionate tone. '^ I meant to have 
told it you fifty times. There wasn't a week in the last two years that 
I didn't at least begin a letter to you about it. I did more : I cut 
all the things out of the newspapers and made a collection of them, 
and intended, some day or other, you should read them. Indeed, it 
was only because you seemed so happy there that I spared you. I 
felt the day must come, though. Know it you must, sooner or later, 
and better from me than another. I mean better for the other, for, 
by Heaven ! I'd have shot him who told you. Why don't you speak 
to me, girl P "What's passing in your mind P" 

" I scarcely know," said she, in a hollow voice. " I don't quite feel 
sure I am awake !" 

" Yes !" cried he, with a terrible oath, " you are awake ; it was the 
past was the dream ! — when you were the Princess, and every post 
brought you some fresh means of extravagance — that was the dream ! 
The world went well with myself in those days. Luck stood to me 
in whatever I touched. In all I ventured, I was sure to come right, 
as if I had made my bargain with Fortune. But the jade threw me 
over at last, that she did. From the hour I went in against Hope's 
stables at Eickworth — that's two years and eleven days to-day — I 
never won a bet ! The greenest youngsters from Oxford beat me at 
my own weapons. I went on selling — now a farm, now a house, now 
a brood mare. I sent the money all to you, girl, every guinea of it. 
What I did myself, I did on tick till the September settling at Cottis- 
woode, and then it was all up. I was ruined !" 

"Buined!" echoed she, while she grasped his arm and drew him 
closer to her side; "you surely had made friends " 

" Eriends are capital things when the world goes well with you, but 
friends are fond of a good cook and iced champagne, and they don't 
fancy broken boots and a bad hat. Besides, what credit is to the 
merchant, luck is to one of us. Let the word get abroad luck is 
against you — let them begin to say, * There's that poor devil Davis 
in for it again; he's so unlucky!' — once they say that, you are 
shunned like a fellow with the plague — none will associate with you, 
none give you a helping hand nor a word of counsel. Why, the 
grooms wouldn't gallop if I was on the ground, for fear my bad luck 
might strain a sinew and slip a ligament ! And they were right, too ! 
Smile if you like, girl — I am not a very superstitious fellow — ^but 
nobody shall persuade me there ain't such a thing as luck. Be that 
as it may, mine turned — I was ruined !" 

" And were there none to come to your aid P Tou must surely 
have lent a helping hand to many " 
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'^ Look here, girl," said he ; " now that we are on this subject, you 
may as well understand it aright. If a gentleman born— a fellow like 
Beeeher, there — comes to grief, there's always plenty of others ready 
to serve him ; some for the sake of his family, some for his name, 
some because there's always the chance that he may pay one day or 
other. Snobs, too, would help him, because he's the Honourable 
Annesley Beecher; but it's vastly different when it's G-rog Davis is 
in case. Every one rejoices when a Leg breaks down." 

" A Leg is the slang for — ^for '* 

" For a betting man," interposed Davis. " When a fellow takes 
up the Turf as a profession, they call him ' a Leg' — ^not that they'd 
exactly say it to his face !" added he, with a smile of intense sarcasm. 

" Go on," said she, faintly, after a slight pause. 

" Gto on with what ?" cried he, rudely. " I've told you everything. 
You wanted to know what I was, and how I made my living. Well, 
you know it all now. To be sure, the newspapers, if you read them, 
could give you more precise details; but there's one thing, girl, they 
couldn't blink : there's not one of them could say that what my head 
planned overnight my hand was not ready to defend in the morning ! 
I can't always throw a main, but I'll hit my man — and at five-and- 
thirty paces, if he don't like to stand closer." 

'' And what led you to this life, Papa P Was it choice ?" 

" I have told you enough already — too much, mayhap," said he, 
doggedly. '' Question me no more !" 

Had Davis but seen the face of her at his side, what a terrible 
shock it would have given him, hard and stem as he was. She was 
pale as marble— even the lips were colourless — ^while along her cheeks 
a heavy tear stole slowly along. It was the only one she shed, but it 
cost an agony. v 

. *' And this is the awaking from that glorious dream I have long 
been lost in ? — ^this the explanation of that life of costly extravagance, 
where every wish was answered — every taste pampered. This is the 
reverse of that medal which represented me as noble by birth and 
high in station !" If these were the first bitter thoughts that crossed 
her mind, her next were to ask herself why it was that the tidings 
had not humiliated her more deeply. " How is it that while I see and 
hear all this," cried she, " I listen in a spirit of defiance, not defeat ? 
Is it that in my heart I dare to arraign the decrees the world has 
adopted for its guidance ? Do I presume to believe that I can play 
the rebel successfully against the haughtiest aristocracy of Europe ? 
— ^There is yet one question. Papa," said she, slowly and deliberately, 
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'^ that I would wish to ask you. It is the last I will eyer put, leaving 
to your own discretion to answer it or not. Why was it — ^I mean, 
with what object did you place me where by habit and education! 
should contract ideas of life so widely different from those I was 
bom to ?" 

^ Can't you guess?'' said he, rudely. 

" Mayhap I do guess the reason," said she, in a low but unbroken 
voice. " I remember your saying one night to Mr. Beecher, * when 
a colt has a turn of speed he's always worth the training.' " 

Davis grew crimson ; his very ears tingled as the blood mounted 
to his head. Was it shame? was it anger? was it a strange pride to 
see the traits of his own heart thus reflected on his child? or was it 
a blending of all three tog^her? At all events, he never uttered a 
word, but walked slowly diong at her side. 

A low faint sigh from Lizzy suddenly aroused him, and he said, 
" Are you ill — are you tired, girl ?" 

" I'd like to go back to the house," said she, calmly, but weakly. 
He turned without a word, and they walked on towards the inn. 

" When I proposed this walk, Lizzy, I never meant it to have been 
so sad a one." 

" Nor yours the fault if it is so," said she, drearily. 

^ I could, it is true, have kept you longer in the dark. I might 
have maintained this deception a week or two longer." 

*^ Oh, that were useless ; the mistake was in not ^No matter — ^it 

was never a question wherein I could have a voice. Hasn't the night 
grown colder?" 

" No; it's just what it was when we came out," said he, gvnffly. 
^* Now that you know all this affair," resumed he, after a lapse of 
some minutes, '^there's another matter I'd like to talk oyer; it 
touches yourself too, and we may as well have it now as later. What 
about Beecher ; he has been paying you attentions, hasn't he P" 

" None beyond what I may reasonably expect from one in his posi- 
tion towards me." 

" Yes but he has, though. I sent over Lienstahl to report to me, 
and he says that Beecher's manner implied attachment, and yours 
showed no repugnance to him. Is this true ?" 

"It may be, for aught I know," said she, indifferently. "Mr. 
Beecher probably knows what he meant. I certainly can answer for 
myself, and will say, that whatever my manner might imply, my 
heart — ^if that be the name for it — gave no concurrence to what the 
Count attributed to me." 
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" Do you dislike him ?** 

'^ Dislike? No ; certainly not ; he is too gentle, too obliging, too 
conciliating in manner, too well bred to create dislike. He is not 
very brilliant " 

" He'll be a Peer," broke in Davis. 

" I suspect that all his views of life are deeply tinged with pre- 
judice ?" 

" He'll be a Peer," continued Davis. 

" He has been utterly neglected in education." 

« He don't want it." 

" I mean that, to suit the station he fills " 

*^ He has got the station — ^he's sure of it — he can't be stripped of 
it. In one word, girl, he has, by right and birth, rank and fortune, 
such as ten generations of men like myself, labouring hard every 
hour of their lives, could never win. He'll be a Peer of England, and 
I know of no title means so much." 

'' But of all his failings," said Lizzy, who seemed to take little heed 
of her father's interruptions, while steadily following out her own 
thoughts — " of all his failings, he has none greater or more pernicious 
than the belief that it is a mark of intelligence to outwit one's neigh- 
bour — that cunning is a high quality, and craflb means genius." 

" These might be poor qualities to gain a living with," said Davis, 
" but I tell you, once for all, he doesn't need to be brilliant, or witty, 
or any other nonsense of that kind. He'll have the right to go where 
all the cleverness of the world couldn't place him, to live in a set, 
where, if he could write plays like Shakspeare, build bridges like 
Brunei, or train a horse like John Scott, it wouldn't avail him a brass 
farthing ; and if you only knew, child, what these people think of 
each other, and what the world thinks of them, you'd see it's the best 
stake ever was run for." 

Lizzy never replied a word ; every syllable of her father's speech 
was, as it were, " filtering down" into her mind, and she brooded 
long over the thoughts thus suggested. Thus walking along in 
silence, side by side, they drew nigh the house. They had now 
gained the little garden before the door, and were standing in the 
broad full moonlight face to face. Davis saw that her eyes were red 
and her cheek marked by tears, but an impassive calm, and a de- 
meanour subdued even to coldness, seemed to have succeeded to this 
emotion. " Oh ! my poor girl," broke he out in a voice of deepest 
feeling, " if I didn't know the world so well — ^if I didn't know how 
little one gains by indulging affection — ^if I didn't know, besides, how 
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you yourself will tbink of all this some ten or twelve years hence, I 
couldn't have the heart for it.*' 

'' And — must — it— *be ?" &ltered she out, in a broken accent. 

Davis threw his arm around her, and, pressing her to him, sobbed 
bitterly. " There, there," cried he, " go in — go in, child ; go to bed, 
and get some sleep." And with this he turned quickly away and 
lefb her. 



CHAPTEE LIII. 

A BIDS TO NBUWEID. 

Long- before Lizzy had composed herself to sleep — ^for her heart 
was torn by a first sorrow, and she lay restless and fevered — her 
father, mounted on a post-horse, was riding away towards the 
Bhine. He had desired that the reply to his telegraphic message 
should be addressed to him at the post-office of Neuweid, and thither 
he was now bent. 

It is a strange thing, that when the affections of men of this stamp 
are deeply moved — ^when their sensibilities, long dulled and hardened 
by the rubs of life, are once evoked — ^the feelings excited are less 
those of gentleness and tenderness than an almost savage desire for 
some personal conflict. Urging his horse to full speed, Davis spared 
neither whip nor spur. Alone upon that solitary road, he asked 
himself aloud if he were less alone in the broad, bleak world ? " Is 
not the * field' against me wherever I go ? I never heard of the 
fellow that had not some * moorings' — some anchorage — except my- 
self." But a brief hour ago and there was one who loved him with all 
her heart — ^who saw, or fancied she saw, a rich mine of generous 
qualities in his rough manners and blunt address — ^who pictured 
to her mind what such a nature might have been under hap- 
pier circumstances and with better culture; "And now," cried he, 
aloud — "now she knows me for what I am, how will she bear 
this? Will she sink under it? will it crush her ? or has she enough 
of my own blood in her veins to meet it courageously ? Oh ! if she 
only knew the world as I do — ^what a mean coward it is — ^how it 
bullies the weak and truckles to the strong — ^how it frowns down the 
timid and simpers to the sturdy ! Every man — ay, and every woman — 
can sell his life dearly ; and strange it is, one only learns the value 
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of this secret too late. Let a fellow start with it, and see what it 
does for him. I went at them single-handed ; J went down all alone 
into the ring, and have they beaten me? I had no honourable or 
right honourable friends to pick me out of a scrape. It would be 
hard to find three men, with good hats on them, would bail me to the 
amount of ten pounds ; and here I am to-day just as ready to face 
them all as ever." 

What canting nonsense do we occasionally read in certain quarters 
to disparage mere personal courage— " mere personal courage !" We 
are reminded that the ignoble quality is held in common with the 
bull-dog, and that in this essential he is our master ; we are reminded 
that it is a low and vulgar attribute that neither elevates nor en- 
lightens, that the meanest creatures are often gifted with it, and the 
noblest natures void of it. To all this we give a loud and firm denial ; 
and we affirm as steadfastly, that without it there is neither truth nor 
manliness. The self-reliance that makes a man maintain his word, 
be faithful to his friendships, and honourable in his dealings, has no 
root in a heart that shakes with craven fear. The life of a coward is 
the voyage of a ship wi{h a leak — eternal contrivance, never-ceasing 
emergency. All thoughts dashed with a perpetual fear of death, what 
room is there for one generous emotion, one great or high-hearted 
ambition ? 

What a quality must that be, I would aak, that gives even to such 
a nature as this man's a sort of rugged dignity P Yes, with all his 
failings and short-comings, and I am not going to hide one of them, 
his personal courage lifted him out of that category of contempt to 
which his life assigned him. How well the world understands such 
men to be the fera natura of humanity. It may shun, deprecate, 
disparage, but it never despises them. If then of such value be a gift 
that makes even the bad appear tolerable, there is this evil in the 
quality, that it disposes men like Davis to be ever on the attack. 
Their whole policy of life is aggressive. 

It was about eight o'clock, on a mellow autumnal morning, as Grog 
reached Neuweid, and rode down the main street, already becoming 
thronged with the peasantry for the market. Oniding his horse care- 
fully through the booths of flaunting wares, gay stalls of rural finery, 
and stands of fruit, he reached the little inn where he meant to break- 
fast. 

The post was not to open for an hour, so that he ordered his meal 
to be at once got ready, and looked also to the comfort of his beast, 
somewhat blown by a long stage. His breakfast had been laid in the 
public room, in which two travellers were seated, whose appearance, 
even before he heard them speak, proclaimed them to be English. 
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They were both young, fresh-looking, and well favoured, that stamp 
of half-modesty, half-boldness, so essentially British, was on them, and, 
notwithstanding the entrance of a stranger, they talked away in their 
native language with all the fearless security your genuine John Bull 
feels that no confounded foreigner can understand him. It is but 
fair to admit that Orog's beard and moustaches, his frogged and 
braided grass-green coat, and his blue spectacles, made him resemble 
anything on earth rather than a subject of Queen Victoria. 

In the mere glance G-rog bestowed upon them as he passed he saw 
the class to which they pertained — ^young Oxford or Cambridge men, 
" out'* for their vacation — an order for which he ever entertained a 
supreme contempt. He despised their mock shrewdness, their as- 
sumed craft, and that affectation of being "fast men,'* which in reality 
never soared above running up a bill at the pastrycooks, thrashing a 
townsman, and giving a stunning wine party at their rooms. To what 
benefit could such miniature vices be turned P It was only " punting*' 
with the Evil One, and Grog thought so, and avoided them. 

Deep in the "mysterious gutturals" of the Cologne Gazette, or 
busily discussing his carbonadoed beefsteak, Davis gave no heed to 
the bald, disjointed chat of his neighbours ; broken phrases reached 
him at intervals about proctors and the " little go," the stroke oar of 
Brazennose, or some new celebrity of the ballet, when suddenly the 
name of Annesley Beecher startled him. He now listened attentively, 
and heard one of them relating to the other, that while waiting for 
his arrival at Aiz-la-Chapelle, he had devoted himself to watching 
Beecher and " the stunning girl" that was with him. It appeared from 
what he said that all Aix was wildly excited by curiosity on her ac- 
count. That she was neither wife, sister, nor mistress, none disputed. 
Who was she, then P or what could be the explanation of that myste- 
rious companionship ? " You should have seen her at the rooms," 
continued the narrator ; "she used to make her appearance about 
eleven — ^rarely before — dressed with a magnificence that threw all the 
little German royalties into the shade — such lace and ornaments ! 
They said, of course, it was all false ; I can only tell you that old Lady 
Bamouth got beside her one night just to examine her scarf, and she 
proclaimed it real Brussels, and worth I can't say how much ; and for 
the recovery of an opal that fell out of her bracelet one night Beecher 
gave six hundred francs next morning.'* 

" Then it was the money was false," broke in the other ; " Beecher 
is ruined, he hasn*t sixpence — ^at least I've always heard him men- 
tioned as a fellow regularly cleaned out years ago.** 

" He was before my day," resumed the first ; " but I heard the same 
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storj jou did. But what's the meaning of calling a fellow ruined 
that can go about the world stopping at first-rate hotels, having 
carriages, horses, opera-boxes ; why the waiter at Aix told me that he 
paid above five hundred florins for flowers. This girl, whoever she 
was, was wild about moss-roses and pink hyacinths, and they fetched 
them from Botterdam for her. Pretty well that, for a ruined man 1" 

'' Perhaps it was she herself had the money,*' suggested the other, 
half carelessly. 

'' That's possible, too ; I know that whenever she came down to the 
wells and took a glass of the waters, sh^* always gave a gold piece to 
the girl that served her." 

" Then she was not a lady by birth ; that trait ia quite sufficient to 
decide the point." 

Davis started as if he had been stung ; here, from the lips of these 
raw youths, was he to receive a lesson in life, and be told that all the 
cost and splendour by which he purposed to smooth over the difficult 
approaches to society were fatid blunders and no more. That the 
very extravagance so imposing in one of acknowledged station, be- 
comes '' suspect" in those of dubious rank. Like all men of quick 
resentments, he soon turned the blame from himself to othei*^. It was 
Lizzy's fault. What right had she to draw upon herself all the censo- 
rious tongues of a watering-place ? Why should she have attracted 
this foolish notoriety P After all, she was new to life and the world, 
and might be pardoned, but Beecher — it was just the one soli- 
tary thing he did know — ^Beecher ought to have warned her against 
this peril ; he ought to have guarded against it himself. Why should 
such a girl be exposed to the insolent comments of fellows like these P 
and he measured them deliberately, and thought over in his mind how 
little trouble it would cost him to put two families into mourning — 
mayhap, to throw a life-long misery into some happy home, and 
change the whole destinies of many he had never seen — never should 
see ! There was, however, this difficulty, that in doing so he drew a 
greater publicity upon her — all whose interests required secrecy and 
caution. '^ Till she have the right to another name than mine she 
must not be the talk of newspapers," said he to himself; and, like 
many a prudent reflection, it had its sting of pain. 

These meditations were rudely cut short by the sound of his own 
name. It was the elder of the two young men who was discussing 
the duel at Brussels, and detailing, with all the influence of his supe- 
rior experience, the various reasons why " no man was called upon 
to meet such a fellow as Davis." " I talked it over with Stanworth 
and Ellis, and they both agreed with me." 
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" But wbat is to be done ?'* asked the younger. 
" You band bim over to the police, or you tbrash bixn right well 
with a horsewhip, pay five pounds' penalty for the assault, and 
there's an end on't." 

" And is ' Orog,' as they call him, the man to put up with that 
mode of treatment ?" 

*^ What can he do ? Notoriety must ruin him. The moment it 
gets abroad that a wolf has been seen near a village, all turn out for 
the pursuit." 

Had he who uttered this sentiment only cast his eyes towards the 
stranger at the table in the corner, he would have seen, by the, ex- 
pression of the features, that his simile was not a bad one. Davis 
shook with passion, and his self-control, to sit still and listen, was 
almost like a fit. 

"All the more imgenerous, then, would be the conduct,'* said 
the younger, "to resent a personal wrong by calling in others to 
your aid." 

"Don't you see, George," broke in the other, "that men have 
their beasts of prey like other animals, and agree to hunt them 
down, out t of common security, for the mischief he causes, and 
the misery lie spreads through the world. One of these fellows in 
his lair is worse than any tiger that ever crouched in a jungle. 
And as to dealing with him, as Ellis says, do you ever talk of giving 
a tiger fair play ? do you make a duel of it, with equal weapons ? or 
do you just shoot him down when you can, and how you can ?" 

Davis arose, and drew himself up, and there was a moment of 
irresolution in his mind, of which, could the two travellers have read 
the secret, they would almost as soon have smoked their cigars in the 
den of a wild beast. And yet there they sat, puffing indolently away 
the blue cloud, scarcely deigning a passing glance at Grog, as he pro- 
ceeded to leave the room. 

Anatomists assure us that if we but knew the delicate tissues by 
which the machinery of our life is carried on, how slight the fibres, 
how ccHnplex the functions on which vitality depends, we should not 
have courage to move, or even speak, lest we should destroy an 
organisation so delicate and sensitive. In like manner, did we but 
know in life, the perils over which we daily pass, the charged mines 
over which we walk, the volcanoes that are actually throbbing be- 
neath our feet, what terrors would it give to mere existence ! It was 
on the turn of a straw how Davis decided — a word the more — a look 
from one of them — ^a laugh — might have cost a life. "With a long- 

2r 
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drawn breath, the sigh of a pent-up emotion, Grog found himself in 
the open ftir ; there was a Vague feeling in his mind of haring escaped 
a perU, but what, or where, or how, he couldn't reriiember. 

He sat down in the little porch under the clustei^ing vines ; the 
picturesque stteet, with its csatyei gables and tasteful bklcdnies, 
sloped gently down to the Ehine, which ran in swift eddies beneath. 
It was a fkir and pleasant scene, nor was its influence all lost upon 
him. He was already calmed. The gay dresses and cheerful faces of 
the peasants, as they passed and repassed, their merry roices, their 
hearty recOgmtiohs and pleasant greetings, gave & happier channel to 
his thoughts. He thought of Li«zy^-^how the would like it-'-hoW 
enjoy it ! and then a sudden pang shot through his heart, a^Qd he f^ 
membered thai the, too, Was no longer the same. The illusion that 
had made her life a fairy tale was gone — dissipated forever. Th^ Spell 
that gave the dharm to her existence was broken 1 What Was all the 
cultivation of mind'— what the fiiscinations by whidtt she ttioVed the 
hearts of all around her — ^what the accomplishments by which she 
adorned society, if they only marked tlie width of that chasm that 
separated her &om the well-born aiid the wealthy t To be more than 
their equal in grace, beauty, and genius, less thaft their infbrior 
in station, was a liad lesson to learn, and this the last night had 
taught her. 

" Ay," muttered he, below his breath, ** she knows who she is now, 
but she has yet to learii all that others think of her." How hitbeiAfj 
at that instant, did he reproach himself folr having revealed his secristi 
A thousand times better to havd relinquished all adibition, tod' pre- 
served the warm and confiding love she hotb him. ** We • might Mv6 
gone to AmeHca-^to AuHthdia. In some fa^ away cotmtry I ecmld 
easily eaku subsistence, and no trace of my formeriife follow jhe, SHie, 
at least, woidd not have been lost to moT^her aflS&ctibn wt)tthl have 
clung to me through every trial. Mere reverse df fortune-^for siich 
and no more had it seemed— would never have chillisd th^ generous 
glow of her woman'6 lieart, and I need not have shocked her self-love, 
nor insulted her dignity, by telling het that she was the Gambler's 
daughter." 

As he wad thus musing, the two travellers cam6 oXit tod seated 
themselves in the porch ; the elder otie needing a light for his tigar 
touched his hat to Davis, and muttered some brokeii words of 
German, to request permission to light it from him. Grog bowed a 
stiff acquiescence, and the younger Said, " Not over coutteous-^a red 
Jew, I take it 1" 
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" A travelling jeweller, I fancy," said the other ; " twig the smart 
watch-chain." 

Oh, young gentlemen, how gingerly had you trod there if you only 
knew how thin was the ice under your feet, and how cold the depth 
beneath it. Davis arose and walked down the street. The mellow 
notes of a bugle announced the arrival of the post, and the office must 
now open in a few minutes. Forcing his way through the throng to 
the open window, he asked if there were any letters for Captain 
Christopher? None* Any for Captain Davis? None. Any for 
the Hoii. Ann^ley Beecher? The same reply* He was turning 
away in disappointment, when ft voice called out, ** Wait ! here's a 
message just cotne in from the Teleg^ph^office. Flease to sigh the 
receipt fot it." He wtote the natne, 0. Christopher, boldly, and 
pushed his WAy through the crowd once mord. 

If his heart throbbed painfully with the intensity of anxiety, his 
fingers nevel^ trembled as he broke the seal of the despatch. Three 
brief lines were all that were there; but three brief lined can carry 
the tidings of a Whole destiny. We givB it as it stood : 

'^ William Peach to Christopher, Neuweid, in ifassau. 
'^ The Viscount died yesterday, at four Ptic. Lawyers want A. B.'s 
address immecUately. 

" Proceedings already begun." 

Davis devoured the lines four — five times over, and theii muttered 
between his teeth, " Safe enough now — the match as good as over !" 

"I say, George," said one of the young travellers to his com- 
panion, '^ our friend in the green frock must have got news of a prize 
in the lottery. Did you ever see anything like his eyes? they 
actually lit up the blue spectacles." 

" Clap the saddle on that black horse,^* cried Gl^rog, as he passed 
into the stable ; " give him a glass of Kirschwasser, and bring him 
round to the door." 

"He knows how to treat an old poster,'* said the ostler j " it's not 
the first ride he has taken on a courier'd saddle.'* 
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CHAPTEE LIV. 

HOW GROG DAYIS DISCOURSED, AND AKNB8LEY BBECHBR LISTENED. 

When Davis reached the little inn at evening, be was surprised to 
learn that Anneslej Beecher had passed the day alone. Lizzy com- 
plained of headache, and kept her room. Grog listened to this with 
a grave, almost stern, look ; he partly guessed that the ailment was 
a mere pretext ; he knew better to what to attribute her absence. 
They dined i^te-k-i^te ; but there was a constraint over each, and 
there was little of that festive enjoyment that graced the table on the 
day before. Beecher was revolving in his mind all the confessions 
that burdened his conscience about Stein and the mystical volume 
he had bought from him ; the large sums he had drawn for were also 
grievous loads upon his heart, and he knew not in what temper or spirit 
Davis would hear of them. G-rog, too, had many things in his head ; 
not, indeed, that he meant to reveal them, but they were like secret 
instructions to his own heart, to be referred to for guidance and 
direction. 

They sipped their wine under the trellised vines, and smoked their 
cigars in an atmosphere fragrant with the jessamine and the rose, 
the crystal river eddying along at their feet, and the purple moun- 
tain glowing in the last tints of declining day. 

" We want Lizzy to enliven us," said Davis, after a long silence on 
both sides. " We're dull and heavy without her." 

" By Jove ! it does make a precious difference whether she's here 
or not," said Beecher, earnestly. 

'' There's a light-heartedness about that girl does one good," said 
Davis, as he puffed his cigar. " And she's no fool, either." 

" I should think she's not," muttered Beecher, half indignantly. 

'' It couldn't be supposed she should know life like you or me, for 
instance ; she hasn't seen the thing — ^never mixed with it ; but let 
the time come that she shall take her part in the comedy, you'll see 
whether she'll not act it cleverly." 

" She has head for anything !" chimed in Beecher. 

" Ay, and what they call tact, too. I don't care what company you 
place her in ; take her among your Duchesses to-morrow, and see if 
she'll not keep her own place— and that a good one." 
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Beecher sighed, but it was not in any despondency. 

And now a long silence ensued ; not a sound heard save the light 
noise of the bottle as it passed between them, and the long-drawn 
puffs of smoke that issued from their lips. 

"What did you do with Stein? Did he give you the money?" 
asked Davis, at last. 

" Oh yes, he gave it — ^he gave it freely enough ; in fact, he bled so 
easily, that, as the doctors say, I took a good dash from him. You 
mentioned two thousand florins, but I thought, as I was about it, a 
little more would do us no harm, and so I said, * Lazarus, old fellow, 
what if we make this for ten thousand " 

" Ten thousand!" said Davis, removing his cigar from his lips and 
staring earnestly, but yet not angrily, at the other. 

** Don't you see, that as I have the money with me," began Beecher, 
in a tone of apology and terror, " and as the old fellow didn't put 
* the screw on' as to discount-^ " 

" No, he's fair enough about that ; indeed, so far as my own expe- 
rience goes, all Jews are. It's your high-class Christian I'm afraid 
of; but you took the cash ?" 

"Yes !" said Beecher, timidly, for he wasn't sure he was yet out 

of danger." 

"It was well done— well thought of," said Grog, blandly. "We'll 
want a good round sum to try this new martingale of mine. Open- 
ing with five Naps, we must be able to bear a run of four hundred 
and eighty, which, according to the rule of chances, might occur once 
in seventeen thousand three hundred and forty times." 

" Oh ! as to that," broke in Beecher, " I have hedged famously. I 
bought old Stein's conjuring book, what he calls his "Kleinod," 
showing how every game is to be played, when to lay on, when to 
draw off. Here it is," said he, producing the volume from his breast- 
pocket. " I have been over it all day. I tried three problems with 
the cards myself, but I couldn't make them come up right." 

" How did you get him to part with this ?" asked Davis, as he ex- 
amined the volume carefully. 

" Well, I gave him a fancy price — ^that is, I am to give it, which 
makes all the difference," said Beecher, laughing. " In short, I gave 
him a bit of stiff, at three months, for one thousand " 

"Florins?" 

" No, pounds— pounds sterling," said Beecher, with a half-choking 

effort. 

" It was a fancy price," said Grog, slowly, not the slightest sign of 
displeasure manifesting itself on his face as he spoke. 
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"Tou don't think, then, that it ww too muqb?" faltered out 
Beecher. 

^^ Perhaps not, t^nJi^the cireumstanees,'- said Davis, keenly. 

" What do you mean by * under the oircumstanoeB ?* " 

Davis threw his cigar into the stream, pushed bottle and glasses 
away from him — far enough to permit him to rest both his arms on 
the table-^and then steadfastly fixing his eyes on the other with a 
look of intense but not angry significance, said, ** How often have 
I told you, Beecher, that it was no use to try a ^ double' with me. 
Why, man, I know every card in your hand." 

" I give you my sacred word of honour, Ghro g ■■ i " 

^^ To be renewed at three months, I suppose 9" said Davis, sneer- 
ingly. " No, no, my boy. It takes an earlier riser to get to the blind 
side of Kit Davis. I'm not angry with you for trying it— not a bit, 
lad ; there's nothing wrong in it but the waste of time." 

" May I be hanged, drawn, and quartered, if I know what you're at, 
Grog !" exclaimed the other, piteously. 

" WeU, all I can say is, J read you easier than you read me. You 
gave old Lazarus a thousand pounds for that book after reading that 
paragraph in the Times,** 

" What paragraph ?" 

^' I mean that about your brother's title not being legal." 

" I never saw it— never heard of it," cried Beecher, in undisguised 
terror. 

" Well, I suppose I'm to believe you," said Davis, half reluctantly. 
" It was in a letter from the Crimea, stating, that so confident are 
the friends of a certain claimant to the title and estates now enjoyed 
by Lord Lackington, that they have ofiered the yourfg soldier who 
ref^esents the claim any amount of money he pleases to purchaAe 
promotion in the s^^ce." 

*^ I repeat to you my word of honour I never saw nor heard of it." 

" Of course, then, I believe you," said Grog. 

Again and again did Beecher reiterate assurances of his good fkith ; 
he declared, that during all his stay at Aix, he had never looked into 
a newspaper, nor had he received one single letter, except from Davis 
himself ; and Davis believed him, from the simple fact that such a 
paragraph as he quoted had no existence — ^never was in print— 4iev6r 
uttered, till Grog's own lips had fashioned it. 

** But surely, Gkog, it is not a flying rumour-^the invention of 
some penny-a-liner — ^would find any credence with you /" 

** I don't know," said Davis, slowly ; ** I won't say I'd swear to it 
all, but just as little would I reject it as a fable. At ell events, I gave 
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you credit for baTing trimmed your sails by the tidings, and if you 
didn't, why there's no harm done, only you're not so shrewd a fellow 
as I thought you." 

Beecber's face grew scarlet ; how near — how very near he was of 
bping " gazetted" the sharp fellow he had beeA striving for years to 
become, and now, by his own stupid admission, had he invalidated bis 
claim to that high degree. 

'^And this is old Stein's celebrated book? I've heard of it these 
five-?and-thirty years, though I never saw it till now. Well, I won't 
say you made a bad bargain " 

" Indeed, Grog — indeed, by George ! I'm as glad as if I won five 
hundred to hear you say so. To tell you the truth, I was half afraid 
to own myself the purchaser. I said to myself, ' Davis wUl chaff me 
so about this book, he'll call me all the blockheads in Europe—' " 

" No, no, Beecher, you ain't a blockhead, nor will I suffer any one 
to call you such. There are things — there are people, too, just as 
there are games — ^that you don't know, but before long you'll be the 
match of any fellow going. I can put you up to them, and J will. 
There's my band on it.'* 

Be^cher grasped the proffered hand and squeezed it with a warmth 
there was no denying. What wonderful change had come over Ghrog 
he qould not guess. Whence this marvellous alteration in his manner 
towards him ? No longer scoffing at his mistaken notions of people, 
or disparaging his abilities, Davis condescended now to talk and take 
counsel with him as an equal. 

" That's the king of wines," said Davis, as he pushed a fresh bottle 
across the table. " When you can get * Marcobrunner ' like that, 
Where's the Purgundy ever equalled it ? Pill up your glass, and 
drink a bumper to our next venture, whatever it be !" 

" ' Our next venture, whatever it be !' " echoed Beecher, as he laid 
the empty glass pn the table. 

^' Another toast," said Davis, replenishing the glasses. -^ ^ May all 
of our successes be in company.' " 

" I drink it with all my heart, old fellow. Tou've always stood like 
a man to me, and I'll never desert you," cried Beecher, whose bead 
was never proof against the united force of wine and excitement. 

" There never were two fellows on this earth so made to run in 
double harness," said Davis, " as you and myself. Let us only lay our 
beads together, and there's nothing can resist us." 

Grog now launched forth into one of those descriptions which he 
could throw off with a master's hand, sketching life as a great buQt- 
ing-ground, and themselves as the hunters. What zest and vigour 
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could he impart to such a picture ! — bow artfully, too, could he make 
Beecher the foreground figure, he himself only shadowed forth as an 
accessory. Listening with eagerness to all he said, Beecher continued 
to drink deeply, the starry night, the perfumed air, the rippling sounds 
of the river, all combining \( ith the wine and the converse to make up 
a dream-land of fascination. Kor was the enchantment less perfect 
that the objects described passed before him like a series of dissolving 
views. They represented, all of them, a life of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment — ^means inexhaustible — means for every extravagance — and, 
what he relished fully as much, the undisputed recognition by the 
world to the claim of being a " sharp fellow" — a character to which 
Grog*s aid was so dexterously contributed as to escape all detection. 

Perhaps our reader might not have patience with us were we to 
follow Davis through all the devious turns and windings of this 
tortuous discourse. Perhaps, too, we should fail signally were we to 
attempt to convey in our cold narrative what came from his lips with 
all the marvellous power of a good story-teller, whose voice could 
command many an inflection, and whose crafty nature appreciated the 
temper of the metal beneath his beat. If we could master all these, 
another and a greater difl&culty would still remain ; for how could we 
convey, as Davis contrived to do, that through all these gorgeous 
scenes of worldly success, in the splendour of a life of magnificence, 
amidst triumphs and conquests, one figure should ever pass before 
the mind's eye, now participating in the success, now urging its 
completion, now, as it were, shedding a calm and chastened light 
over all — a kind of angelic influence that heightened every enjoyment 
of the good, and averted every approach of evil ? 

Do not fancy, I beseech you, that this was a stroke of high art far 
above the pencil of Grog Davis. Amongst the accidents of his early 
life the " stage " had figured, and Grog had displayed very consider- 
able talents for the career. It was only at the call of what he con- 
sidered a higher ambition he had given up " the boards '* for " the 
ring." Besides this, he was inspired by the Marcobrunner, which 
had in an equal degree aflected the brain of him who listened. If 
Grog were eloquent, Beecher was ductile. Indeed, so eagerly did ho 
devour all that the other said, that when a moment of pause occurred, 
he called out, " Go on, old fellow — ^go on ! I could listen to you for 
ever!" 

Nor was it altogether surprising that he should like to hear words 
of praise and commendation from lips that once only opened in 
sarcasm and ridicule of him. How pleasant to know at last that he 
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was really and truly a great partner in the house of Davis and Co., 
and not a mere commission agent, and that this partnership— how 
that idea came to strike him we cannot determine— was to be binding 
for ever. How exalting, too, the sentiment that it was just at the 
moment when all his future looked gloomiest this friendship was 
ratified. The Lackiugton Peerage might go, but there was Grog 
Davis staunch and true — ^the ancient estates be torn from his house, 
but there was the precious volume of old Lazarus, with wealth untold 
within its pages. Thus threading his way through these tortuous 
passages of thought, stumbling, falling, and blundering at every step, 
that poor brain lost all power of coherency and all guidance, and he 
wavered between a recMess defiance of the world and a sort of slavish 
fear of its censure. 

" And Lackington, Grog — ^Lackington,*' cried he, at length — " he's 
as proud as Lucifer — " what will he say ?" 

" Not so much as you think !" remarked Grog, dryly. " Lacking- 
ton will take it easier than you suspect." 

" No, no, you don't know him — don't know him at all. I wouldn't 
stand face to face with him this minute for a round sum!" 

" I'd not like it over much myself!" muttered Davis, with a grim 
smile. 

" It's all from pride of birth and blood, and he'd say, ' Debts, if you 
like, go ahead with Jews and the fifty per centers, but, hang it, 
don't tie a stone round your throat — don't put a double ditch between 
you and your own rank ! Look where I am,' he'd say — * look where 
I am !' " 

" Well, I hope he finds it comfortable !" muttered Grog, with a 
dry malice. 

" * Look where I am !' " resumed Beecher, trying to imitate the pre- 
tentious tones of his brother's voice. " And where is it, after all ?" 

" Where we'll all be, one day or other ?" growled out Grog, who 
could not help answering his own reflections. 

" * And are you sure of where you are ?' — that's what I'd ask him, 
eh, Grog ? — * are you sure of where you are ?' " 

"That would be a poser, I suspect," said Davis, who laughed 
heartily; and the contagion catching Beecher, he laughed till the 
tears came. 

" I might ask him, besides, * Are you quite sure how long you are 
to remain where you are ?' eb. Grog ? What would he say to that ?" 

" The chances are, he'd not answer at all," said Davis, dryly. 

"No, no! you mistake him, he's always ready with a reason; 
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and then he setg out hj reminding you that he's the head of the 
house— >«a fact that a younger brother doesn't need to bave recalled to 
his memory, Oh, Grog, old fellow, if I were the VisQount — not th^t 
I wish any ill to Lackington — ^not thi^t I'd really enjoy the thing at 
auy cost to him — ^but if I were—'* 

""Well, let's heftr. What then?" cried Davis, as he filled the 
other's glass to the top — " what then ?" 

" Wouldn't I trot the coach along at a very different pace ! It's 
not poking about Italy, dining with smoke-dried Cardinals and snuffy 
old * Marchesas,' I'd be ; but I'd h^ve such a stable, old fellow, with 
Jem Bates to ride and Tom Ward to train them, mid yourself, too, to 
CQupsel me. Wouldn't we give Binsleigh, and Hawksworth, and the 
rest of them a cold bath, eh ?" 

"That ain't the style of thing at all, Beecher," said Grog, depre- 
catingly; "you ought to go in for the ^ grand British NobleTmm 
dodge' — county interests— influence with a party-^ftnd a vote in the 
Lords. If you were to try it, you'd make a right good speech. It 
wouldn't be one of those flowery things the Irish fellows do, but a 
manly, straightforward, genuine English discourse." 

"Po you really think so, Grogp" asked he, eagerly. 

" I'm sure of it. I never mistook pace in my life ; and I know 
what's in you as well as if I saw it. The real fact is, you buve a turn 
of speed that you yourself have no notion of, but it will come out one 
of these days if you're attacked — if they say anything about your life 
on the turf, your former companions, or a word about the betting* 
ring." 

The charm of this flattery was far more intoxicating than even the 
copious goblets of " Marcobrunner," and Beecher's flushed oheeks and 
flashing eyes betrayed how it overpowered him. Pavis went on. 

" You are one of those fellows that never show * the stuff they're 
made of till some injustice is done them-r^eh ?" 

" True as a book !" chimed in Beecher. 

" Take you fairly, and a child might lead you, but try it on to deny 
what you justly have a right to — let them attempt to dictate to you, 
and say, 'Do this, and don't do the other' — ^little they know on what 
back they've put the saddle ! You'll give them such a hoist i^ the 
air as they never expected !" 

" How you read every line of me !" exclaimed Beecher, in ecstasy. 

'^ And I'll tell you more ; there's not anothar man breathing knowp 
you but myself. They've always seen you in petty scrapes and little 
difficulties, pulling the devil by the last joint of his tail, as Jack Push 
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says ; but let them wait till jou come out for a cup race— the Two 
Thousand Guinea Stakes — ^then I'm not Kit Davis if jou won't he 
one of the first men in England J' 

^'I hope you're right, Dayis. I almost feel as if jou were/' said 
Beecher, earnestly. 

" When did you find me in the wrong, so far as judgment went ? 
Show me one single mistake I ever made in a matter of opinion P 
Who wfiB it foretold that Bramston would bolt after the Ootteswold 
if Eugby didn't win? who told the whole yard at Tattersall's that 
Orimsby would sell Holt's stable P who saw that Bickman Turner 
was a coward, and wouldn't fight P — and I said it, the very day th^ 
gave him ' the Bath' for his services in China ! I don't know mueh 
about books, nor do I pretend to, but as to men and women^men 
best^-I'll back myself against all England and the Channel Islands." 

" And I'll take as much as you'll spare me out of your book, 
Grog," said Beecher, enthusiastically, while he filled his glass and 
drained it. 

^' You see," said Davis, in a low, confidential tone, as if imparting 
a great secret, ^^I've always remarked that the way they smash 
a fellow in Parliament»— I don't care in which House — ^is always by 
raking up something or other he did years before. If he wrote a 
play, or a novel, or a book of poems, they're down on him at once 
about his imagination and his fancy — that means, he never told 
a word of truth in his life. If he was unfortunate in business, 
they're sure to refer to him about some change in the Law of Bank" 
ruptcy, and say, ' There's my honourable friend yonder ought to be 
able to help us by his experiences !' Then, if a fellow has only his 
wits about him, how he floors them! You see there's a great 
deal of capital to be made out of one of these attacks. You rise to 
reply, without any anger or passion — only dignity — ^nothing but dig- 
nity ! You appeal to the House if the assault of the right honour- 
able Baronet opposite was strictly in good taste — whatever that 
means. You ask why you are signalised out to be the mark of his 
eloquence, or his wit, or whatever it be ; and then you come out with 
a fine account of yourself, and all the honourable motives that nobody 
ever suspected you of. That's the moment to praise everything you 
ever did, or meant to do, or couldn't do-^that's the time to show 
them what a man they have amongst them." 

" Capital— -glorious—-exeellent !" cried Beecher, in delight. 

'- Well, suppose, now," said Davis, '^ there's a bill about marriages 
—they're always changing the law about them ; it's evidently a con- 
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tract doesn't work quite smoothly for all parties — well, there's sure 
to be many a spicy remark and impertinent allusion in the debate ; 
it's a sore subject, and every one has a ' raw' on it, and at last some- 
body says something about unequal matches, alliances with an in- 
ferior class, ' noble Lords that have not scrupled to mingle the an- 
cient blood of their race with the — the thin and washy current that 
flows in plebeian veins.' I'm the Lord Chancellor, now," said G-rog, 
boldly, " and I immediately turn round and fix my eyes upon you. 
Up you get at once, and say, *I accept, my Lords — I accept for 
myself, and my own case, every word the noble Duke, or Marquis, 
has just uttered. It never would have occurred to me to make my 
personal history the subject of your Lordships' attention, but when 
thus rudely brought before you — ^rudely and gratuitously intro- 
duced ' Here you'd &own at the last speaker, as much as to 

say, 'You'll hear more about this outside ' " 

" Go on — ^go on !" cried Beecher, with impatience. 

" * I rise in this place' — that has always a great impression, to say 
' this place' — * I rise in this place to say that I ani prouder in the 
choice that shares with me the honours of my coronet, than in all the 
dignity and privilege that same coronet confers.' "What a cheer — 
what a regular hurrah follows that, for they have seen her — ay, that 
have they ! They have beheld her sweeping down the gilded drawiog- 
room — the handsomest woman in England! Where's the Duchess 
with her eyes, her skin, her dignity, and her grace ? Doesn't she 
look * thorough-bred in every vein of her neck ?' Where did she get 
that graceful sweep, that easy-swimming gait, if she hadn't it in her 
very nature ?" 

" By Heaven, it's true, every syllable of it!" cried out Beecher, in 
all the wild ecstasy of delight. 

" Where is the man — I don't care what his rank might be — who 
wouldn't envy you after you'd made that speech ? You'd walk down 
Westminster the proudest man in England after it." 

Beecher's features glowed with a delight that showed he had 
already anticipated the sense of his popularity. 

" And then how the newspapers will praise you. It will be as if 
you built a bridge over the gulf that separates two distinct classes of 
people. You'll be a sort of !N^oble reformer. What was the wisest 
thing Louis Napoleon ever did ? His marriage. Do you mark that 
he was always following his uncle's footsteps in all his other policy ; 
he saw that the only great mistake he ever made was looking out for 
a high match, and, like a shrewd fellow, he said, * I have station, 
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rank, power, and money enough for two. It*8 not to win the good 
favour of a wrinkled old Archduchess, or a deaf old. Princess, I'm 
going to many. I'll go in for the whole field. I'll take the girl' 
that, if I wasn't an Emperor, I'd be proud to call my own.' And signs 
on't, they all cried out, ' See if he hasn't his heart in the right 
place — there's an honest drop there !' Let him be as ambitious as you 
like, he married just as you or I would. Ain't it a fine thing," ex- 
claimed Gtrog, enthusiastically, '' when one has all the middle classes 
in one's favour — the respectable ruck that's always running but 
seldom showing a winner ? Get these fellows with you, and it's like 
Baring's name on the back of your bill. And now, Beecher," said 
Davis, grasping the other's hand, and speaking with a deep earnest- 
ness — " and now that I've said what you might have done, I'll tell 
you what I will do, I have just been sketching out this line of 
country to see how you'd take your fences, nothing more. You've 
shown me that you're the right sort, and I'm not the man to forget 
it. If I had seen the shadow of a shade of a dodge about you — if I'd 
have detected one line in your face, or one shake in your voice, like 
treachery — so help me! I'd have thrown you over like winking! 
You fancied yourself a great man, and were staunch and true to your 
old friends ; now it's my turn to tell you that I wouldn't give that 
empty flask yonder for all your brother Lackington's lease of his 
Peerage ! Hear me out. I have it from his own lawyers — from the 
fellows in Pumival's Inn — ^it's up with him; the others are per- 
fectly sure of their verdict. There's how it is ! And now, Annesley 
Beecher, you were willing to marry Kit Davis's daughter when you 
thought you could make her a Peeress — now, I say, that when you've 
nothing, nor haven't a sixpence to bless yourself with, it's Kit him- 
self will give her to you, and say, there's not the other man breathing 
he'd as soon see the husband of this same Lizzy Davis !" 

The burst of emotion with which Beecher met this speech was, in- 
deed, the result of very conflicting feelings : shock at the terrible 
tidings of his brother's downfal, and the insult to his house and name, 
mingled with a burst of gratitude to Davis for his fidelity; but 
stronger and deeper than these was another sentiment, for smile if 
you will, most sceptical reader, the man was in love, after Ms fashion. 
I do not ask of you to believe that he felt as you or I might or ought 
to feel the tender passion. I do not seek to persuade you that the 
object of his aflection mingled with all his thoughts, swayed them, 
and etherealised them, that she was the theme of many a heart-woven 
story, the heroine of many an ecstatic dream ; still she was one who 
could elicit from that nature, in all its selfishness, little traits of 
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generous feeling, little bursts of honest sentiment, that made him 
appear better to his own heart. And so far has the adage truth 
with it, virtue is its own reward, in the conscious sense of well 
doing, in the peaceful calm of an unrepining spirit, and, not least of 
all, in that sympathy which good men so readily bestow upon even 
&int efforts to win their suffirage. 

And so he sobbed out something that meant grief and gratitude ; 
hope^ fear, and uncertainty-^worse than fear-^all agitating and dis- 
tracting him by turns. 

Very little time did Qrog giye himself for calmer reflecticm ; away 
he went at full speed to sketch out their future life. They were to 
make the tour of Europe^ winning idl before them. All the joyous 
part, all the splendour of equipage, retinue, mdde of life, and outlay 
being dictated by Beecher, all the more business detail, the play and 
the money-getting, deyolying upon Dayis. Baden, Ems, Wiesbaden, 
Hamburg, and Aix, all glowed in the descriptions like fields of fore- 
told glory. How they were to outshine Princes in magnificence 
and Boyal Highnesses in display — the envy of Beecher-^^of his un- 
varying luck^~the splendour of all his belongings-^Lizsy's beauty 
too ! What a page would he fill in the great gossip calendar of 
Europe ! 

Well Davis knew how to feed the craving vanity of that weak 
nature, whose most ardent desire was to be deemed cunning and 
isharp, the cautious leeerve of prudent men in his company being a 
tribute to his acuteness the dearest his heart could covet. Oh, if he 
longed for anything as success, it was for a time when his coming 
would spread a degree of terror at a play-table, and men would rise 
rather than risk their fortune against hu ! Should such a moment 
ever be his ? was that great triumph ever to befal him P And all 
this as the husband of Liszy Davis \ 

" Ay !" said Grog, as he read and traced each succeeding emotion 
in that transparent nature-^'' ay ! that's what may be called life s and 
when we've done Europe, Smashed every bank on the Continent, well 
cross the Atlantic, and give Jonathan a ' touch of our quality.' I 
know all their games well, and I've had my ' three bullets imd a 
poker' before now on a Mississippi steamer! Your Yankee likes 
fkM) and I've a new cabal to teach him ; in shorty my boy, there's a 
roving commission of fun before us, and if it don't pay, my name ain't 
Davis I" ^ 

" Was this your scheme^ then. Grog," asked Beecher, "when you 
told me at Brussels that you could make a man of me P" 
"It veari, toy boy,*' cried Davis, eagerly, "You've guessed it. 



There wbs only one obstacle to the succeBs of the pliui at that time, 
und this exi&ts no long^Y." 

" What was the obstacle you speak of?" 

'* Simply, that 66 long as youfimcied yourself next in Accession to 
a Peerage, you*d neter lay yourself down regularly to your work ; 
you'd say, ' Lackington can't live for ever ; he's almost twenty years 
my senior. I mUst be the Viscount yet. Why should I, therefore, 
cumber myself with cared that I have no need of, and inyolre myself 
amongst people I'll have to cut one of these days. tfo. I'll just 
make a waiting race of it, and be patient*' Now, however, that you 
can't count upon this prospect — ^now that to*morrow, or next day, will 
declare to the world that Henry Hastings Beecher is just Henry 
Hastings Beecher, aiid Hot Viscount Lackington, and that the Ho- 
nourable Annesley is just Annesley^ and no more— -now, I say, that 
you see this clearly with your own eyes, you'll buckle to, and do 
your Work manfully. And there was another thing——'* And here 
Davis paused, and seemed to meditate^ 

" What was that. Grog ? Be candid, old fellow, and tell me all." 

" So I will, then," resumed Davis. " That other thing was this. 
So long as you were the great man in prospective, and might some 
fine day be a Lord, you could always persuade yourself-^H)r some one 
else could persuade you-^that Kit Davis was hanging on you just for 
your rank — ^that he wanted the intimacy of a man in yOur station, 
and so on. Now, if you ever came to believe this^ there would have 
been an end of all confidence between us ; and. Without confidence, 
what can a fellow do for his pal P This was, therefore, the obstacle, 
and even if you could have got over it, / couldn't. No, h&ng me if 
I could! I was always saying to myself, 'It's all very nice (ind 
smooth now. Kit, between you and Beecher — ^you ^tj drink, and 
sleep together — ^but wait tiU he turns the comer, old fellow, and see 
if he won't give you the cold shoulder.' " 

" Tou couldn't believ e ■" 

" Yes but I could, and did, too ; and many's the time I said to 
myself, ' If Beecher wasn't a top-sawyer, what a trump he'd be I He 
has head for anything, and address for anything.' And do you know" 
— ^here Grog dropped his voice to a whisper, and spoke as if imder 
great emotion — ^** and do you know that I couldn't be the same man 
to you myself just because of your rank. That was the reason I used 
to be so sulky, so suspicious, and so — ay, actually cruel with you, telling 
you, as I did, what couldn't I do with certain acceptances P Now, 

look here, Beecher Light that taper beside you ; there's a match 

in that box at your elbow." 
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XTnBteady enough was Beecher's hand; indeed, it was not wine 
alone now made him tremble. An intense agitation shook his frame, 
and he shivered like one in an ague fit. He couldn't tell what was 
coming ; the theme alone was enough to arrest all process of reason- 
ing on his part. It was like the force of a blow that stunned and 
stupified at once. 

" There, that will do," said Orog, as he drew a long pocket-book 
from his breast-pocket, and searched for some time amongst its 
contents. " Ay, here they are — ^two — three — four of them — ^insignifi- 
cant-looking scraps of paper they look — and yet there's a terrible 
exposure in open court, a dreary sea voyage over the ocean, and a 
whole life of a felon's suffering in those few lines." 

" For the love of mercy, Davis, if you have a spark of pity in your 
heart — ^if you have a heurt at all — don't speak in this way to me!" 
cried Beecher, in a voice almost choked with sobs. 

'' It is for the last time in my life you'll ever hear such words," 
said Grog, calmly. " Bead them over carefully — examine them well. 
Yes, I wish and require it." 

'' Oh, I know them well !" said Beecher, with a heavy sigh. 
" Many's the sleepless night the thought of them has cost me." 

" Go over every line of them— satisfy yourself that they're the same 
— ^that the words ' Johnstone Howard' are in your own hand." 

Beecher bent over the papers ; but, with his dimmed eyes and 
trembling fingers, it was some time ere he could decipher them. A 
sigh from the very bottom of his heart was all the reply he could 
make. 

" They'll never cost you another sleepless night, old fellow!" said 
Davis, as he held them over the flame of the taper. " There's the 
end of 'em now !" 
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CHAPTER LV. 

BK7LECniON8 OF ANinSSLET BEECHBR. 

A wiSEB head than that of Anneslej Beecher might have felt some 
confusion on awaking the morning after the events we hare just 
related. Indeed, his first sensations were those of actual bewilder- 
ment as he opened his eyes, and beheld the pine-clad mountains 
rising in endless succession — the deep glens — ^the gushing streams, 
crossed by rude bridges of a single tree — ^the rustic saw-mills 
all dripping with spray, and trembling with the force of their 
own machinery. Where was he? What strange land was this? 
How came he there ? Was this in reality the " new world beyond the 
seas " Davis had so often described to him ? By a slow, laborious 
process, like filtering, stray memories dropped one by one through 
his clouded faculties, and at length he remembered the scene of the 
preceding night, and all that had passed between Davis and himself. 
Yet, withal, there was much of doubt and uncertainty miied up, 
nor could he, by any effort, satisfy himself how much was fact, how 
much mere speculation. Was it true that Lackington was. to lose 
his peerage ? Was it possible such a dreadful blow^ was to fall on 
their house ? If so, what portion of the estates would follow the 
title ? Would a great part-^would all the property be transferred 
to the new claimant ? What length of time, too, might the suit 
occupy ? — such things often lasted for years upon years. Was it too 
late for a compromise ? Could not some arrangement be come to 
** some way ?" Grog was surely the man to decree a plan for this 
— at all events, he could protract and spin out proceedings. " It's 
not p.p. — ^the match may never come off," muttered Beecher, "and 
I'll back old Grog to ' square it,' somehow.^* 

And then the bills — ^the forged acceptances — they were actually 
burned before his face ! It was well-nigh incredible — ^but he had 
seen them, held them in his own hand, and watched them as 
the night wind wafted away their blackened embers, never more to. 
rise in judgment against him — ^never to cost him another night of 
sleepless terror ! Who would have believed Davis capable of such 
magnanimity? Of all men living, he had deemed him the last to 

2o 
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forego any hold over another — and then the act was his own spon- 
taneous doing, without reservation, without condition. 

Beecher's heart swelled proudly as he thought over this trait of 
his friend. "Was it that he felt a sense of joy in believing better of 
mankind? — was it that it awoke within his breast more hopeful 
thoughts of his fellow-men ? — did it appeal to him like a voice, saying, 
'' Despair of no man ; there are touches of kindliness in natures the 
very roughest, that redeem whole lives of harshness P" No, my good 
reader, it would be unfair and unjust to you were I to say that 
such sentiments as these swayed him. Annesley Seecher's thoughts 
flowed in another and very different channel. The words he whis- 
pered to his heart were somewhat in this wise : " What a wonderful 
fellow must you be, Beecher, to acquire such influence over a man 
like Davis; what marvellous gifts must you not be endowed with! 
Is it any wonder that Gtrog predicts a brilliant future to him who 
can curb to his will the most stubborn of natures, and elicit traits of 
sacrifice out of the most selfish of men ? Who but yourself could 
work this miracle ?'* Mean and ignoble as such a mode of arguing 
may seem, take my word for it, most patient reader, it is not unfre- 
quent in this world of ours, nor is Annesley Beecher the only one 
who has ascribed all his good fortune to his own deservings. 

^' Shrewd feUow, that Davis ; he always saw what stuff was in me; 
he recognised the real metal, while others were only sneering at the 
dross ; just as he knows this moment^ that if I start firesh without 
name, fortune, or title, that I'm certain to be at the top o' the tree 
at last. Give me his daughter! I should think he would ! It's not 
all up with Lackington yet, dadc as it looks ; we're in possession, 
and there is a * good line of country * between the Honourable An- 
nesley Beecher, next Yiscount in succession, and Kit Davis, com- 
monly called Grog of that ilk ! Kot that the girl isn't equal to any 
station — there's no denying ihat ! Call her a Greville, a Stanley, 
or a Seymour, and she's a match for the finest man in England ! 
Make her a Oountess to-morrow, and she'll look it !" 

It is but fair to acknowledge that Beecher was not bewildered 
without some due cause, for if Davis had, at one time, spoken to him 
as one who no longer possessed claim to rank anc^ station, but was a 
mere adventurer like himself, at another moment, he had addressed 
him as the future Viscount, and pictured him as hurling a proud 
defiance to the world in the choice he had made of his wife. This 
was no blunder on Grog's part. That acute individual had, in the 
course of his legal experiences, i^^marked that learned counsel are 
wont to insert pleas which are occasionally ev^n contradictory, alleging 
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ai times that '^ there was no debt,'* and then, that " if there had been, 
it was ahreadj paid." In the same spirit did Daris embrace each con- 
tingencj of Portone, showing, that whether Peer or Commoneri 
Annesley Beecher ^ stood to win " in making Lizzy his wife. 
*' Scratch the pedigree, and she'll be a stunning Peeress ; and if the 
suit goes against ns, show me the girl like her to meet the world !" 
This was the sum of the reflections that cost him a whole morning's 
intellectual labour, and more of actual mental fiitigue than befals a 
great Parliamentary leader after a stormy debate. 

That Dayis had no intention to intimidate him was deariy shown 
by his destroying the acceptances : had he wished to lean on coercion, 
here was the means. Take your choice between matrimony and a 
felony was a short and easy piece of argumentation, such as would 
well hare suited Grog's summary notions ; and yet he had, of his own 
accord, fireely and for ever relinquished this vantage ground. Beecher 
was now free. For the first time for many a long year of life he 
arose from his bed without a fear of the law and its emissaries. The 
horrible nightmare that had scared him so often, dashing the wildest 
moments of dissipation with sudden fear, deepening the depths of 
despondency with greater gloom, had all fled, and he awoke to feel 
that there was no terror in a ** Beak's" eye, nothing to daunt him in 
the shrewd glances of a Detective. They who have lived years long 
of insecurity, tortored by the incessant sense of an impending peril, 
to befal them to-day, to-morrow, or next day, become at length 
so imbued with fear, that when the hour of their emancipation ar- 
rives, they are not able, for a considerable time, to assure themselves 
of their safety. The dative dreams of his chains through many a 
night after he has gained his liberty; the shipwrecked sailor can 
never forget the raft and the lone ocean on which he tossed ; nor 
was it altogether easy for Beecher to convince himself that he could 
walk the world with his head high, and bid defiance to Grown prose- 
cutors and juries ! 

'' I'm out of your debt, Master Grog," said he, with a pleasant 
laugh to himself; '' catch me if yon can running up another score in 
your books— wait till you see me slipping my neck into a noose held 
by your fingers. You made me feel the curb pretty sharp for many 
a long day, and might still, if you hadn't taken off the bridle with 
your own hands ; but I'm free now, and won't I show you a fair pair 
of heels I Who could blame me, I'd like to know ? When a fellow 
gets out of gaol, does he take lodgings next door to the prison? I 
never asked him to bum those bills. It was all his own doing. I 
conclude that a fellow, as shrewd as he, knew what he was abont. 

2o2 
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Mayhap he said to himself, ' Beecher's the downiest cove going. It 
will be a deuced sight better to have him as mj friend and pal than 
to send him to break stones in Australia. I can stand to win a good 
thing on him, and why should I send him over seas just out of spite? 
I'll come the grand magnanimous dodge over him — destroy the papers 
before his face, and say, " Now, old fellow, what do you say to that for 
a touch of generosity ?" * 

" ' "Well, I'll tell you what I say, Master Davis,' " said he, drawing 
himself up, and speaking boldly out. '' ' I say that you're a regular 
trump, and no mistake ; but you're not the sharp fellow I took you 
for. !N'o,»no, old gent, you're no match for A. B. ! He's been 
running in bandages all this time past ; but now that his back sinews 
are all right, you'll see if he hasn't a turn of speed in him.' And what 
is more, I'd say to him, * Look here. Grog, we've jogged along these 
ten or twelve years or so without much profit to either of us — ^what 
say you if we dissolve the partnership and let each do a little business 
on his own account ? If I should turn out anything very brilliant, you'll 
be proud of me, just as England says she is when a young colony takes 
a great spring of success, and say, '' Ay, he was one of my rearing !" ' 
Of course all dictation, all that bullying intolerance is at an end now, 
and time it was! "Wasn't I well weary of it I wasn't I actually 
sick of life with it ! I couldn't turn to anything, couldn't think of 
anything, with that eternal fear before me, always asking myself, ' Is 
he going to doit now?' It is very hard to believe it's all over." And 
he heaved a deep sigh as though disburdening his heart of its last 
load of sorrow. 

" Davis is very wide awake," continued he ; " he'll soon see how 
to trim his sails to this new wind ; he'll know that he can't buUy — 
can't terrorise." 

A sharp, quick report of a pistol, with a clanging crash, and then a 
faint tinkle of a bell, cut short his musings, and Beecher hastened 
to the window and looked out. It was Davis in the vine alley 
practising with the pistol; he had just sent a ball through the 
target, the bell giving warning that the shot had pierced the very 
centre. Beecher watched him as he levelled again ; he thought he 
saw a faint tremor of the hand, a slight unsteadiness of the wrist ; 
vain illusion — ^bang went the weapon, and again the little bell gave 
forth the token of success. 

" Give me the word — one — ^two," cried out Davis to the man who 
loaded and handed him the pistols. " One — two," called out the 
other, and the same instant rang out the bell, and the ball was 
true to its mark. 
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" What a shot — what a deadly shot !" muttered Beecher, as a cold 
shudder came over him. 

As quickly as he could take the weapons Davis now fired ; four— 
five — six balls went in succession through the tiny circle, the bell 
tinkling on and never ceasing, so rapidly did shot follow upon shot, 
till, as if sated with success, he turned away, saying, " I'll try it to- 
morrow, blindfold !" 

" I'm certain," muttered Beecher, " no man is bound to go out with 
a fellow like that. A duel is meant to be a hazard, not a dead cer- 
tainty! To stand before him at twenty — ay, forty paces, is a 
suicide, neither more nor less ; he must kill you. I'd insist on his 
fighting across a handkerchief. I'd say, ^ Let us stand foot to foot !' " 
No, Beecher, not a bit of it ; you'd say nothing of the kind, nor, if 
you did, would it avail you ! Your craven heart could not beat were 
those stem grey eyes fixed upon you, looking death into you from a 
yard off. He'd shoot you down as pitilessly, too, at one distance as 
at the other. 

Was it in the fulness of a conviction that his faltering lips tried to 
deny, that he threw himself back upon a chair, while a cold, clammy 
sweat covered his face and forehead, a sickness like death crept over 
him, objects grew dim to his eyes, and the room seemed to turn and 
swim before him ? Where was his high daring now ? Where the 
boastful spirit in which he had declared himself free, no more the 
slave of Grog's insolent domination, nor basely cowering before his 
frown P Oh, the ineffable bitterness of that thought, coming, too, in 
revulsion to all his late self-gratulations ! Where was the glorious 
emancipation he had dreamed of, now P He could not throw him 
into prison, it is true, but he could lay him in a grave. 

" But I'd not meet him," whispered he to himself. " On© is not 
bound to meet a man of this sort." 

There is something marvellously accommodating and elastic in the 
phrase, " One is not bound" to do this, that, and t'other. As the 
said bond is a contract between oneself and an imaginary world, its 
provisions are rarely onerous or exacting. Life is full of things " one 
is not bound to do." Tou are " not bound," for instance, to pay your 
father's debts, though, it might be, they were contracted in your 
behalf and for your benefit. You are not bound to marry the girl 
whose affections have been your own for years if you can do better in 
another quarter, and she has npthing in your handwriting to esta- 
blish a contract. You are not bound — ^good swimmer though you be 
'—to rescue a man from drowning, lest he should clutch too eagerly 
and peril your safety. You are not bound to risk the chance of a 
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tjplms by yisitiog a poor friend on his sick-bed. You are not bound 
to aid charities you but half approve — ^to assist people who have- been 
improyident — to associate with many who are uninteresting to you. 
But why go on with this expurgatorial catalogue? It is quite clear 
the only things '^ one is bound" to do are those the worid will enforce 
at his hands ; and let our selfishness be erer so inyeterate, and eyer 
so crafty, the majority will beat us, and the Ayes have it at last ! 

Now, few men had a longer Hst of the things they were " not bound 
to do*' than Annesley Beecher ; in reality, if the balance were to be 
struck between them and those he acknowledged to be obligatory, it 
would have been like Falstaffs sack to the miserable morsel of bread. 
Men of his stamp fancy themselyes very wise in their g^ieration. 
They are not easy-natured, open, trustful, and free-handed, like that 
Pharisee ! Take my word for it, the system works not so well as it 
looks, and they pass their existence in a narrow prison-ward of their 
own selfish instincts — ^their fears their fetters, their cowardly natures 
heayy as any chains ! 

Beecher reasoned somewhat in this wise. Qrog was '' not bound" to 
destroy the acceptances. He might have held them in terrorism over 
him for a life-long, and used them, at last, if occasion served. At all 
eyents, they were valuable securities, which it was pure and wanton 
waste to burn. Still, the act being done, Beecher was '^ bound" in the 
heaviest recognisances to his own heart to profit by the motion ; and 
the great question with him was, what was the best and shortest road 
to that desirable object ? Supposing Lackington all right — no dis* 
puted claim to the title, no litigation of the estate^— Beecher's best 
course had possibly been to slip his cable, make all sail, and part 
company with Davis for ever. One grave difficulty, however, op- 
posed itself to this scheme. How was it possible for any man walk- 
ing the earth to get out of reach of Grog Davis P Had there been a 
planet allotted for the especial use of Peers — ^were there some bright 
star above to which they could betake themselves and demand ad- 
mission by showing their patent, and from which all of inferior biztii 
were excluded, Beecher would assuredly have availed himself of his 
privilege ; but, alas ! whatever inequalities pervade life, there is but 
one earth to bear us living, and cover us when dead ! Now, the per* 
tion of that earth which constitutes the continent of Europe, Davis 
knew like a Detective. A more hopeless undertaking could not be 
imagined than to try to escape him. Great as was his craft, it waa 
nothing to his courage — a courage that gave him a sort of affinity to 
a wild animal, so headlong, reckless, and desperate did it seem. 
Provoke him, he was ever ready for the conflict j outrage him, and 
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only jour life's blood could be the expiation. And what an outrage 
had it been if Beecher had taken this moment — the first, perhaps 
the onlj one in all his life, in which Davis had accomplished a noble 
and generous action — ^to desert him ! How he could picture to his 
mind Grog, when the tidings were told him !-— not overwhelmed bj 
astonishment — not stunned by surprise — not irresolute even for a 
second, but starting up like a wounded tiger, and eager for pursuit^ 
his fierce eyeballs glaring, and his sinewy hands closed with a convul- 
sive grip. 

It was dear, therefore, that escape was impossible. What, then, 
was the alternative that remained? To abide — sign a life-long 
partnership with Grog, and marry Lizzy. " A stiflT line of country — 
a very stiff line of country, Annesley, my boy," said he, addressing 
himself: ^ many a dangerous rasper, many a smashing fence there-* 
have you nerve for it T' Now Beecher knew life well enough to see 
that such an existence was, in reality, little else than a steeple-chase, 
and he questioned himself gravely whether he possessed head or 
hand for the effort. Grog, to be sure, was a marvellous trainer, and 
Lizzy — ^what might not Lizzy achieve of success, with her beauty, 
her gracefulness, and her genius ! It was not till afber a long course 
of reflection that her image came up before him ; but when once it 
did come, it was master of the scene. How he recalled all her 
winning ways, her syren voice, her ready wit, her easy, graceful 
motion, her playful manner, that gave to her beauty so many new 
phases of attraction I What a fascination was it that in her com- 
pany he never remembered a sorrow — nay, to think of her was the 
best solace he had ever found against the pain of gloomy reveries. 
She was never out of humour, never out of spirits — always brilliant, 
spariding, and happy-minded. What a glorious thing to obtain a 
share of such a nature — ^the very next best thing to having it 
oneself I '^But all this was not Love," breaks in my impatient 
reader. Very true ; I admit it in all humility. It was not what 
you, nor perlmps I, would call by that name ; but yet it was all that 
Annesley Beecher had to offer in that regard. 

Have you never remarked the strange and curious efforts made by 
men who have long lived on narrow fortunes to acquit themselves 
respectably on aucceeding to larger means ? They know well 
enough that they need not pinch, and screw, and squeeze any longer 
—that Fortune has enlarged her boundaries, and that they can 
enter into wider, richer, and pleasanter pasturage — ^and yet, for the life 
of them, they cannot make the venture ! or if they do, it is with a 
sort of convulsive, spasmodic effort far more painful than pleasurable. 
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Their old mstincfcs press heavily upon them, and bear down all the 
promptings of their present prosperity ; they really do not want all 
these bounties of Fate — they are half crushed by the shower of 
blessings. So is it precisely with your selfish man in his endeavours 
to expand into affection, and so was it with Beecher when he tried 
to be a lover. 

Some moralists tell us that, even in the best natures, Love is 
essentially a selfish passion. What amount of egotism, then, does it 
not include in those who are far — very far — from being " the best ?" 
With all this, let us be just to poor Beecher. Whatever there was 
of heart about him, she had touched ; whatever of good, or kind, or 
gentle, in his neglected being existed, she had found the way to it. 
If he were capable of being anything better, she alone could have 
•aided the reformation. If he were not to sink still lower and lower, 
it was to her helping hand his rescue would be owing. And some- 
how — though I cannot explain how — he felt and knew this to be the 
case. He could hear generous sentiments from A^, and not deem 
them hypocrisy. He could listen to her words of trust and hope- 
fulness, and yet not smile at her credulity. She had gained that 
amount of ascendancy over his mind which subjugated all his own 
prejudices to her influence, and, like all weak natures, he was never 
so happy as in slavery. Last of all, what a prize it would be to be 
the husband of the most beautiful woman in Europe ! There was a 
notoriety in that, far above the fame of winning "Derbys," or break- 
ing Boulette Banks ; and he pictured to himself how they would 
journey through the Continent, admired, worshipped, and envied, for 
already he had invested himself with the qualities of his future wife, 
and gloried in the triumphs she was so sure to win. 

".By Jove ! I'll do it," cried he, at last, as he slapped his hand on 
the table. " I don't care what they'll say, I will do it ; and if there's 
any fellow dares to scoff or sneer at it, Grog shall shoot him. I'll 
make that bargain with him ; and he'll like it, for he loves fighting." 
He summed up his resolution by imagining that the judgment of the 
world would run somehow in this fashion : " Wonderful fellow, that 
Annesley Beecher ! It's not above a year since his brother lost the 
title, and there he is, now, married to the most splendid woman in 
Europe, living like a Prince — denying himself nothing, no mattei 
what it cost — ^and all by ' his own wits ! Show me his equal any- 
where ! Lackington used to call him a ' flat.' I wonder what he'd 
say, now 1" 
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CHAPTEE LVI. 

A DABK CONFIDENCE. 

What a wound would it inflict upon our self-love were we oc- 
casionally to know that the concessions we have extorted from our 
own hearts by long effort and persuasion would be deemed matters 
of very doubtful acceptance by those in whose favour they were 
made. With what astonishment should we learn that there was 
nothing so very noble in our forgiveness — nothing so very splendid 
in our generosity ! I have been led to this reflection by thinking 
over Annesley Beecher's late resolve, and wondering what effect ifc 
might have had on him could he have overheard what passed in the 
very chamber next his own. 

Though Lizzy Davis was dressed and ready to come down to break- 
fast, she felt so ill and depressed that she lay down again on her bed, 
telling the maid to close the shutters and leave her to herself. 

" What's this, Lizzy ? What's the matter, girl ?" said Davis, 
entering, and taking a seat at her bedside. " Your hand is on fire." 

" I slept badly — scarcely at all," said she, faintly, " and my head 
feels as if it would split with pain." 

" Poor child !" said he, as he kissed her burning forehead ; *^ I was 
the cause of all this. Yes, Lizzy, I know it, but I had been staving 
ofi^ this hour for many and many a year. I felt in my heart that you 
were the only one in all the world who could console or cheer me, and 
yet I was satisfied to forego it all — ^to deny myself what I yearned 
after — just to spare you." 

The words came with a slow and faltering utterance from him, and 
his lips quivered when he had done speaking. 

" I'm not quite sure the plan was a good one," said she, in a low 
voice. 

" Nor am I now," said he, sternly ; " but I did it for the best." 

She heaved a heavy sigh, and was silent. 

" Mayhap I thought, too," said he, after a pause, "that when you 
looked back at all the sacrifices I had made for you, how I toiled 
and laboured — ^not as other men toil and labour, for my handicraft was 

always exercised with a convict ship in the oflBng ^There, you 

needn't shudder now ; I'm here beside you safe. Well, I thought 
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you'd say, * After all, lie gave me every advantage in his power. If 
he couldn't bestow on me station and riches, he made me equal to 
their enjoyment if they ever befel me. He didn't bring me down to 
his own level, nor to feel the heartburnings of his own daily life, but 
he made me, in thought and feeling, as good as any lady in the 
land.' " 

" And for what — to what end ?" said she, wildly. 

"That you might be such, one day, girl," said he, passionately. 
" Do you think I have not known every hour, for the last thirty odd 
yearSy what I might have been, had I been trained, and schooled, and 
taught the things that others know ? Have I not felt that I had 
pluck, daring, energy, and persistence that only wanted knowledge 
to beat them all, and leave them nowhere ? Have I not said to myself^ 

* She has every one of these, and she has good looks to boot ; and 
why shouldn't she go in and carry away the cup ?' And do you 
think, when I said that, that I wasn't striking a docket of bankruptcy 
against my own heart for ever P for to make you great was to make 
me childless !" 

Lizzy covered her £&ce with her hands, but never uttered a word. 

^^I didn't need any one to tell me," resumed he, fiercely, "that 
training you up in luxury and refinement wasn't ^e way to make you 
satisfied with poverty^ or proud of such a father as myself. I knew 
deuced well what I was preparing for myself there. ' But no matter,* 
I said, ' come what will, she shall have a fair start of it. Show me 
the fellow will try a balk — show me the man will cross the conrse 
while she's running.' " 

Startled by the thick and guttural uttCTance of his words, Lizzy 
removed her hands from her face, and stared eagerly at him. Strongly 
shaken by passion as he was, every line and lineament tense witii 
emotion, there was a marvellous resemblance between her beautiful 
features and the almost demoniac savagery of his. Had he not been 
at her side, the expression was only that of intense pain on a face of 
surpassing beauty, but, seen through the baneful interpretation of his 
look, she seemed the type of a haughty nature spirited by the very 
wildest ambition. 

" Ay, girl," said he, with a sigh, " you've cost me more than money 
or money's worth; and if I ever come to have what they call a 

* conscience,' I'll have an ugly score to settle on your account." 

" Oh, dearest father !" crieid she, bitterly, " do not wring my heart 
by such words as these." 

« There, you shall hear no more of itj" siud he, withdrawing his 
hand from her grasp and crossing his arm on his breast. 
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"Nay," said she, fondly, " you shall tell me all and ererything. It 
has cost you heavily to make this confidence to me. Let us try if 
it cannot requite us both. I know the worst. No P" cried she, in 
terror, as he shook his head ; " why, what is there remains behind ?" 

" How shall I tell you what remains behind ?" broke he in, sternly ; 
"how shall I teach you to know the world as I know it — ^to feel 
that eyeiy look bent on me is insult-^-erery word uttered as I pass 
a sarcasm — ^that fellows rise from the table when I sit down at it P and 
though, now and then, I am lucky enough to catch one who goes too 
far, and make him a warning to others, they can do enough to spite 
me, and yet never come within twelve paces of me. I went over to 
Neuweid yesttrday to fetch my letters from the post. You'd feuicy 
that in a little village on this untravelled bank of the Bhine I might 
have rested an hour to bait my horse and eat my breakfast unmolested 
and without insult. You'd say that in a secluded spot like that I 
would be safe. Not a bit of it. Scandal has its hue and cry, and 
eveiy man that walks the earth is its agent. Two young fellows fresh 
from England — by their dress, their manner, and their bad Erench, I 
judged them to be young students from Oxford or Cambridge-— 
breakfasted in the same room with me, and deeming me a foreigner, 
and therefore — for it is a right EngUsh conclusion — ^unable to under- 
stand them, talked most freely of events and people before me. I 
paid little attention to their vapid talk till my ear caught the name 
of Beecher. They were discussing him and a lady who had been seen 
in his company at Aix-la-Chapelle. Yes, they had seen her repeatedly 
in her rides and drives, followed her to the Cursaal, and stared her 
at the Opera. They were quite enthusiastic about her beauty, and 
only puzzled to know who this mysterious creature might be that 
looked like a Queen and dressed like a Queen. One averred she was 
not Beecher's sister — ^the Peerage told them that ; as little was she 
his wife. Then came the other and last alternative. And I had to 
sit still and listen to eveiy jpro and con of this stupid converse — ^their 
miserable efforts to reason, or their still more contemptible attempts to 
jest, and dare not stand up before them and say, * Hold your slanderous 
tongues, for she is my daughter,' because, to the first question they 
would put to me, I must say, * My name is Davis — Christopher Davis' 
— ^ay, * Grog Davis,' if they would have it so. No, no, girl, all your 
beauty, all your grace, all your fascinations would not support such 
a name — ^the best horse that ever won the Derby will break down 
if you overweight him ; and so, I had to leave my breakfast uneaten 
and come away how I could. Eor one brief moment I was irresolute. 
I felt that if I let them off so easily I'd pine and fret over it after^ 
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and, maybe, giye way to passion some other time with less excuse ; 
but my thoughts came back to you, Lizzy, and I said, ' What signifies 
about me ? I have no object, no goal in life, but her. She must not 
be talked of, nor made matter for newspaper gossip. She will one 
day or other hold a place at which slander and malevolence only talk 
in whispers, and even these must be uttered with secrecy!' I 
couldn't help laughing as I leit the room. One of them declined to 
eat salad because it was unwholesome. Little he knew on what a 
tiny chance it depended whether that was to be his last breakfast. 
The devilish pleasure of turning back and telling him so almost over- 
came my resolution." 

" There was, then, an impropriety in my living at Aix as I did ?" 
asked Lizzy, calmly. 

" The impropriety, as you call it, need not have been notorious," 
said he, in angry confusion. " If people will attract notice by an 
ostentatious display — horses, equipage, costly dressing, and so on, 
the world will talk of them. You couldn't know this, but Beecher 
did. It was his unthinking folly drew these bad tongues on you. 
It is a score he'll have to settle with me yet." 

'' But, dearest papa, let me bear the blame that is my due. It 
was I — I myself — who encouraged, suggested these extravagances. 
I fancied myself possessed of boundless wealth ; he never undeceived 
me ; nay, he would not even answer my importunate questions as 
to my family, my connexions, whence we came, and of what 
county." 

" If he had," muttered Grog,' " I'd be curious to have heard his 
narrative." 

" I saw at last that there was a secret, and then I pressed him no 
more." 

" And you did well. Had you importuned, and had he yielded, it 
had been worse for him" 

" Just as little did I suspect," continued she, rapidly, " that any 
reproach could attach to my living in his society: he was your 
friend ; it was at your desire he accepted this brief guardianship ; 
he never by a word, a look, transgressed the bounds of respectful 
courtesy ; and I felt all the unconstrained freedom of old friendship 
in our intercourse." 

" All his reserve and all your delicacy won't silence evil tongues, 
girl. I intended you to have stayed a day or two, at most, at Aix. 
You passed weeks there. Whose fault that, you say ? Mine— of 
course mine, and no one else's. But what but my fault every step 
in your whole life ? Why wasn't I satisfied to bring you up in my 
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own station, with rogues and swindlers for daily associates P then I 
might have had a daughter who would not be ashamed to own me." 

" Oh, that I am not ; that I will never be," cried she, throwing 
her arm around his neck. " What has your whole life been but a 
sacrifice to me P It may be that you rate too highly these great 
prizes of life ; that you attach to the station you covet for me a 
value I cannot concur in. StiU, I feel that it was your love for me 
prompted this hope, and that while you trod the world darkly and 
painfully, you purchased a path of light and pleasantness for me,^^ 

" Tou have paid me for it all by these words," said he, drawing 
his hand across his eyes. '^ I'd work as a daily labourer on the road 
— I'd be a sailor before the mast — I'd take my turn with a chain- 
gang, and eat Norfolk Island biscuit, if it could help to place you 
where I seek to see you." 

" And what is this rank to which you aspire so eagerly ?" 

" I want you to be a Peeress, girl. I want you to be one of the 
proudest guild the world ever yet saw or heard of ; to have a station 
so accredited that every word you speak, every act you do, goes 
forth with its own authority." 

"But, stay," broke she iu, "men's memories will surely carry 
them back to who I was." 

" Let them, girl. Are you the stuff to be chilled by that P Have 
I made you what you are, that you cannot play their equal ? There 
are not many of them better-looking — ^are there any cleverer or better 
informed P Even those Oxford boys said you looked like an Em- 
press. If insult will crush you, girl, you've got little of my blood 
in you." 

Lizzy's face flushed scarlet, and her eyes glittered wildly, as they 
seemed to say, " Have no fears on that score." Then, suddenly 
changing to an ashy pallor, and in a voice trembling with intense feel- 
ing, she said : " But why seek out an existence of struggle and conflict ? 
It is for me and my welfare that all your anxieties are exercised. Is it 
not possible that these can be promoted without the dangerous risk 
of this ambition ? You know life well — ^tell me, then, are there not 
some paths a woman may tread for independence, and yet cause no 
blush to those who love her best ? Of the acquirements you have 
bestowed upon me, are there not some which could be turned to this 
account ? I could be a governess." 

" Do you know what a governess is, girl ? — a servant in the garb of a 
lady ; one whose mind has been cultivated, not to form resources for 
herself, but to be drained and drawn on by others. They used to 
kill a serf, in the middle ages, that a noble might warm his feet in 
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the hot entrails ; our modem civilisation is satisfied by driving many 
a poor girl crazy, to cram some stupid numskull with a semblance 
of knowledge. You shall not be a governess." 

'^ There is the stage, then," cried she. "I'm vain enough to 
imagine I should succeed there." 

^' I'll not hear of it," broke in Davis, passionately. " If I was 
certain you could act like Siddons herself, you should not walk the 
boards. 1 know what a theatre is. I know the life of coarse 
familiarity it leads to. The corps is a family gathered together like 
what jockeys call ' a scratch team' — a wheeler here, and a leader there, 
with just smartness enough to soar above the level of a dull audi- 
ence, crammed with the light jest of low comedy, and steered by no 
higher ambition than a crowded benefit, or a junketing at Green- 
wich. How would you consort with these people ?" 

" Still, if I achieved success—" 

" I won't have it — ^that's enough. I tell you, girl, that there is 
but one course for ytm. You must be declared winner at the stand- 
house before you have been seen on the ground. If you have to 
run the gauntlet through all the slanders and stories they will 
rake up of me — if, before you reach the goal, you have to fig^t all 
the lost battles of my life over again, you'll never see the winning- 
post." 

"And is it not better to confiront the storm, and risk one's 
chances with the elements, than suffer shipvrreck at once p I tell 
you, father," cried she, eagerly, " I'll face all the perils you speak 
of, boldly ; I'll brave insolence, neglect, sareasm-^what they will — 
only let me feel one honest spot in my heart, and be able to say 
to myself, ^ You have toiled lowly, and &red ill — ^you have dared 
a conflict and been worsted — ^but you have not made traffic of your 
affections, nor bought success by that which makes it valueless.' " 

" These are the wild romances of a girl's fancy," said Davis. 
" Before a twelvemonth was over, you couldn't say, on your oath, 
whether you had married for love or interest, except that poverty 
might remind you of the one, and affluence suggest the other. Do 
you imagine that the years stop short with spring, and that one is 
always in the season of expectancy ? No, no ; months roll along, and 
after summer comes autumn, and then winter, and the light dress 
you fancied that you never need change would make but scanty 
clothing.'* 

" But if I am not able to bring myself to this ?" 

" Are you certain you will be able to bring me to worse ?" said 
he, solemnly. << Do you feel, Lizzy, as if you could repay my 
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long life of sacrifice and straggle bj wbat would undo them all ? 
Do jou feel strong enough to saj, ' My old father was a fool to want 
to make me better than himself; I can descend to the aet he is 
ashamed of; and, more still, I can summon courage to meet taunts 
and insults on him, which, had I station to repel them from, had 
nerer been uttered P' " 

'^ Oh, do not tempt me this waj," cried she, bitterly. 

'' But I win, girl — I will leave nothing unsaid that may induce 
you to saye yourself from misery, and fne from disgrace. I tell you, 
girl, if I face the world again, it must be with such security as only 
you can give me— you, a lady high in rank and position, can then 
save me. My enemies will know that their best game will not be to 
ruin me." 

''And are you sure it would sore you?'' said she, sternly and 
coldly. 

'' I am," said he, in a Toice like her own. 

" Will you take a solemn oath to me that you see no other road 
out of these difficulties, whaterer they be, than by my doing this P" 

'' I will swear it as solemnly as ever words were sworn. I believe 
— ^before Heaven I say it — ^that there's not another dianoe in life by 
which your foture lot can be secured." 

" Do not speak of mine ; think solely of your fortunes, and say if 
this alone can save them." 

'' Just as firmly do I say, then, that once in the position I mean, 
you can rescue me out of every peril. You wiU be rich enough to 
pay some, powerful enough to promote others, great enough to sway 
and influence all." 

*' Good God ! what have you done, then, that it is only by sacri- 
ficing all my hopea of happiness that you can be ransomed P" cried 
she, with a burst of irrepressible passion. 

'' You want a confession, then," said Davis, in a tone of most 
savage energy ; ^ you'd like to hear my own indictment of myself. 
Well, there are plenty of counts in it. * Stand forward. Kit Davis. 
You are charged with various acts of swindling and cheating — light 
offences, all of them — committed in the best of company, and in con- 
cert with honourable and even noble colleagues. By the virtue of 
your oath, Captain Davis, how many horses have you poiaoned ? how 
many jockeys have you drugged ? what number of men have you 
hocussed at play P what sums have you won firom others in a state of 
utter insensibility P Can you state any case where you enforced a 
false demand by intimidation P Can you charge your memory with 
any instance of shooting a man who accused you of foul play ? What 
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names besides your own have you been in the habit of signing to 
bills P Have you any revelations to make about stock transferred 
under forgery ? Will you kiss the book, and say, that nineteen out 
of twenty at the hulks have not done a fiftieth part of what you have 
done ? Will you solemnly take oath that there are not ten, fifteen, 
twenty charges, which might be prosecuted against you, to transporta- 
tion for life ? and are there not two — or, certainly, is there not one 
— ^with a heavier forfeiture on it? Are there not descriptions of 
you in almost every Police bureau of Europe, and photographic like- 
nesses, too, on frontier Passport-offices of little Grerman states, that 
Hesse, and Gassel, and Cobourg should not be ravaged by the wolf 
called Grog Davis ?' " 

''And if this be so, to what end do I sacrifice myself?" cried she, 
in bitter anguish. " Were it not better to seek out some far-away 
land where we cannot be traced? Let us go to America, to 
Australia — I don't care how remote it be — ^the country that will 
shelter us " 

'' Not a step. I'll not budge out of Europe ; win or lose, here I 
stay ! Do as I tell you, girl, and the game is our own. It has been 
my safety this many a year that I could compromise so many in my 
own fall. WeU, time has thinned the number marvellously. Many 
have died. The Cholera, the Crimea, the Marshalsea, broken hearts, 
and what not, have done their work ; and of the few remaining, some 
have grown indifferent to exposure, others have dropped out of view, 
and now it would be as much as I could do to place four or five men 
of good names in the dock beside me. That ain't enough. I must 
have connexions. I want those relations that can't afford disgrace. 
Let me only have them^ they'll take care of their own reputations. 
You don't know, but I know, what great folk can do in England. 
There's not a line in the Ten Commandments they couldn't legalise 
with an Act of Parliament. They can marry and unmarry, bind and 
loosen, legitimise or illegitimise, by a vote ' of the House ;' and by a 
vote of society they can do just as much : make a swindling railroad 
contractor the first man in London, and, if they liked it, and saw it 
suited their book, they could make Eit Davis a member of White's, 
or the Carlton, and once they did it, girl, they'd think twice before 
they'd try to undo it again. All I say is, give me a Viscount for a 
son-in-law, and see if I don't * work the oracle.' Let me have just so 
mucb backing as secures a fair fight, and my head be on't if they 
don't give in before I do ! They're very plucky witb one another, 
girl, because they keep within the law ; but mark how they tremble 
before the fellow that doesn't mind the law— that goes through it, 
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at one side of it, or clean over it. That's the pull J have over them. 
The man that don't mind a wetting can always drag another into the 
water ; do you see that ?" 

Davis had now so worked upon himself that he walked the room 
with hasty steps, his cheeks burning, and his eyes wildly, fiercely 
glaring. Amongst the traits which characterise men of lawless and 
depraved lives, none is more remarkable than the boastful hardihood 
with which they will at times deploy all ^the resources of their ini- 
quity, even exaggerating the amount of the wrongs they have in- 
flicted on sociely. There is something actually satanic in their ex- 
ultation over a world they have cheated, bullied, injured, and insulted, 
so that in their infernal code, honesty and trustfulness seem only 
worthy of contempt, and he alone possessed of true courage who 
dares and defies the laws that bind his fellow-men. 

Davis was not prone to impulsiveness ; very few men were less the 
slaves of rash or intemperate humours. He had been reared in too 
stem a school to let mere temper master him ; but his long practised 
self-restraint deserted him here. In his eagerness to carry his point, 
he was borne away beyond all his prudence, and once launched into the 
sea of his confessions, he wandered without chart or compass. Be- 
sides this, there was that strange, morbid sense of vanity which is 
experienced in giving a shock to the fears and sensibilities of another. 
The deeper the tints of his own criminality — ^the more terrible the 
course he had run in life — so much the more was he to be feared and 
dreaded. If he should fail to work upon her affections, he might still 
hope to extract something from her terror, for who could say of what 
a man like him was not capable ? And last of all, he had thrown off 
the mask, and he did not care to retain a single rag of the disguise 
he so long had worn. Thus was it, then, that he stood before her 
in all the strong light of his iniquities — a criminal, whose forfeitures 
would have furnished G^uilt for fifby. 

'' Shall I go on ?" said he, in a voice of thick and laboured utter- 
ance, " or is this enough ?" 

" Oh, is it not enough ?" cried she, bitterly. 

" You asked me to tell you all — everything — and now that you've 
only caught a passing glimpse of what I could reveal, you start back 
affrighted. Be it so ; there are at least no concealments between us 
now, and harsh as my lesson has been, it is not a whit harsher than if 
the world had given it. I've only one word more to say, girl," said 
he, as he drew nigh the door and held his hand on the lock ; " if it be 
your firm resolve to reject this fortune, the sooner you let me know 
it the better. I have said all that I need say ; the rest is within 
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your own hands ; only remember, that if such be your determination, 
give me the earliest notice, for I, too, mnst take my measures for the 
jfuture." 

If there was nothing of violence in the manner he uttered these 
words, there was a stern, impassive serenity that made them still more 
impressive, and Lizzy, without a word of reply, buried her face be- 
tween her hands and wept. 

Davis stood irresolute ; for a moment it seemed as if his affection 
had triumphed, for he made a gesture as though he would approach 
her ; then, suddenly correcting himself with a start, he muttered below 
his breath, " It is done now," and lefb the room. 



CHAPTEE LVII. 

SOME DATS AT GLENGABIFF. 

Thb little Hermitage of G^lengariff, with its wooded park, its wind- 
ing nver, its deep solitudes fragrant with wild-rose and honeysuckle, is 
familiar to my reader. He has lingered there with me, strolling 
through leaiy glades, over smooth turf, catching glimpses of blue sea 
through the dark foliage, and feeling all the intense ecstasy of a spot 
that seemed especiaUy created for peaceful enjojrment. What a 
charm was in those tangled pathways, overhung with jessamine and 
arbutus, or now flanked by moss-clad rock, through whose fissures 
small crystal rivulets trickled slowly down into little basins beneath. 
How loaded the air with delicious perfume — ^what a voluptuous sense 
of estrangement from all passing care crept over one as he stole noise- 
lessly along over the smooth sward, and drank in the meUow black- 
bird's note, blended with the distant murmur of the rippling river. 
And where is it all now ? The park is now traversed in every di- 
rection with wide, unflnished roads, great open spaces appear at 
intervals covered with building materials, yawning sand-quarries 
swarming with men, great brick-flelds smoking in all the reeking op- 
pression of that filthy manufacture, lime-kilns spreading their hateful 
breath on every side, vast cliffs of slate and granite-rock, making the 
air resound with their discordant crash, with all the vulgar tumult of 
a busy herd. If you turn seaward, the same ungraceful change is 
there : ugly and misshapen wharft have replaced the picturesque huts 
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of the fishermen ; casks, and hogsheads, and bales, and hampers litter 
the little beach where once the festooned net was wont to hang, and 
groups of half-drunken sailors riot and dispute where once the merry 
laugh of sportive childhood was all that woke the echoes. If the 
lover of the picturesque could weep tears of bitter sorrow over these 
changes, to the man of speculation and progress they were but signs 
of a glorious prosperity. The Grand Glengariff Villa Allotment and 
Marine Besidence Company was a splendid scheme, whose shares 
were eagerly sought after at a high premium. Mr. Dunn must as- 
suredly have lent all his energies to the enterprise, for descriptions of the 
spot were to be found throughout every comer of the three kingdoms. 
Coloured lithographs and stereoscopes depicted its most seductive 
scenes through the pages of popular '' weeklies,'* and a dropping fire of 
interesting paragraphs continued to keep up the project before the 
public through the colunms of the daily press. An Illustrated UTeufg 
of one week presented its subscribers with an extra engraving of the 
^' Yachts entering Glengariff harbour after the regatta ;" the next, it 
was a finished print of the " Lady Augusta Arden laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the Davenport Obelisk.** At one moment the conflict be- 
tween wild nature and ingenious art would be shown by a view of a 
clearing in Glengariff forest, where the solid foundations of some 
proud edifice were seen rising amidst prostrate pines and fallen oak- 
trees — prosaic announcements in advertising columns giving to these 
pictorial devices all the solemn stability of fact, so that such localities 
as " Arden-terrace," " Lackington-avenue," " (Jlengariff'-crescent," 
and '* Davenport-heights," became common and familiar to the public 
ear. 

The imaginative literature of speculation — ^industrial fiction it 
might be called-— has reached a very high development in our day. 
Not content with enlisting all the graces of fancy in the cause of en- 
terprise, heightening the charms of scenery and aiding the interests 
of romance by historic association, it actually allies itself with the 
slighter infirmities of our social creed, and exalts the merits of cer- 
tain favoured spots by the blessed assurance that they are patronised 
by our betters. Amongst the many advantages fortune bestowed 
upon the grand Glengariff scheme was conspicuously one— Dukes had 
approved, and Earls admired it. ** We are happy to learn," said the 
JPost, ^Hhat the Marquis of Duckiogton has eniamsted the construc- 
tion of his marine villa at Glengariff to the exquisite skill and taste 
of Sir Jeffrey Blocksley, who is at present engaged in preparing 
Noodleton Hall f(»r his Grace the Duke of Bowood, at the same 
charming locality." In the Herald we find : '' The Earl of Hanaper 
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is said to have paid no less tlian twelve thousand guineas for the 
small plot of land in which his bathing-lodge at Glengariff is to 
stand. It is only right to mention, that the view from his win- 
dows will inclnde the entire bay, from the Davenport Obelisk to 
Dunn Lighthouse— -a prospect unequalled, we venture to assert, in 
Europe." And, greater than these, the Chronicle assures us, the 
arrival of a Treasury Lord, accompanied by the Chairman of theEoard 
of Works, on Monday last, at Qlengaiiff, proclaimed the gracious 
intention of her Majesty to honour this favoured spot by selecting it 
for a future residence. '* ' Queen's Cot,' as it will be styled, will stand 
exactly on the site formerly occupied by the late residence of Lord 
Glengariff, well known as the Hermitage, and be framed and galleried 
in wood in the style so frequently seen in the Tyrol." 

Where is the bom Briton would not feel the air balmier and the 

■breeze more zephyr-like if he could see that it waved a royal standard ? 

where the Anglo-Saxon who would not think the sea more salubrious 

that helped to salt a Duke ? where the alley that was not cooler if a 

Marquis walked beneath its shadow P It is not that honest John 

Eull seeks the intimacy or acquaintance of these great folk — ^he has 

no such weakness or ambition — he neither aspires to know or 

be known of them ; the limit of his desire is to breathe the same 

mountain air, to walk the same chain pier, to be fed by their poulterer 

and butcher, and, maybe, buried by their undertaker. Were it the 

acquaintanceship he coveted — were it some participation in the habits 

of refined and elegiant intercourse, far be it from us to say one word 

in disparagement of such ambition, satisfied as we are that in all that 

concerns the enjoyment of society, for the charms of a conversation 

where fewest prejudices prevail, where least exaggerations are 

found, where good feeling is rarely, good taste never, violated, the 

highest in rank are invariably the most conspicuous. But, unhappily, 

these are not the prizes sought after, the grand object being attained 

if the Joneses and the Simpkinses can spend their autumn in the 

same locality with titled visitors, bathe in the same tides, and take 

their airings at the same hours. What an unspeakable happiness 

might it yield them to know they had been ** bored" by the same 

monotony, and exhausted by the same ennuis ! 

They who were curious in such literature fancied they could de* 
tect the fine round hand of Mr. Hankes in the glowing descriptions 
of Glengariff. Brought up at the feet of that Gamaliel of appraisers, 
George Eobins, he really did credit to his teachings. Nor was it 
alone the present delights of the spot he dwelled upon, but expatiated 
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on the admirable features of an investment certain to realise, eventu- 
ally, two or three hundred per cent. It was, in fact, like buying un- 
cleared land in the Bush, upon which, within a few years, streets and 
squares were to be found, purchasing for a mere nominal sum whole 
territories that to-morrow or next day were to be sold as building lots 
and valued by the foot. 

As in a storm the tiniest creeks and most secluded coves feel, in . 
their little bays, the wild influence that prevails without, and see their 
quiet waters ruffled and wave-tossed, so, too, prosperity follows the. 
same, law, and spreads its genial sunshine in a wide circle around the 
spot it brightens. For miles and miles along the shore the grand 
Qlengariff scheme diffused the golden glory of its success. Little 
fishing villages, solitary cottages in sequestered glens, lonely creeks,, 
whose yellow strands had seldom seen a foot-track — all felt it. The 
patient habits of humble industry seemed contemptible to those who 
came back to their quiet homesteads after seeing the wondrous doings 
at Glengariff — and marvellous, indeed, were the narratives of sudden 
fortunes. One had sold his little " shebeen" for more gold than he 
knew how to count ; another had become rich by the price of the 
garden before his door ; the shingly beach seemed paved with precious 
stones, the rocks appeared to have grown into bullion. How mean 
and despicable seemed daily toil : the weary labour of the field, the 
precarious life of the fisherman, in presence of such easy prosperity, 
were ignoble drudgery. It savoured of superior intelligence to ex- 
change the toil of the hands for the exercise of speculative talents, 
and each began to compute what some affluent purchaser might not 
pay for this barren plot, what that bleak promontory might not bring 
in this market of fanciful bidders. 

Let us note the fact that the peasant was not a little amused by 
the absurd value which the rich man attached to objects long familiar 
and unprized by himself. The picturesque and the beautiful were 
elements so totally removed from all his estimate of worth, that he 
readily ascribed to something very like insanity the great man's 
fondness for them. That a group of stone pines on a jutting cliff, a 
lone and rocky island, a ruined wall, an ancient well canopied by a 
bower of honeysuckle, sbould be deemed objects of price, appeared 
to be the most capricious of all tastes ; and, in his ignoi^ce as to 
what imparted this value, he glutted the market with everything that 
occurred to him. Spots of ground the least attractive, tenements 
occupying the most ill-chosen sites, ugly and misshapen remains 
of cottages long deserted, were all vaunted as fully as good or better 
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than their neighbours had sold for thousands. It must be owned, 
the market price of anj article seemed the veriest lottery ima- 
ginable ! One man could actually find no purchaser for four acres 
of the finest potato-garden in the county ; another got a hundred 
guineas for his good-will of a bit of stony land that wouldn't feed a 
goat ; here was a slated house no one would look at, there was a mud 
hovel a Lord and two Members of Parliament were outbidding each 
other over these three weeks. Could anything be more arbitrary or 
inexplicable than this ? in fact, it almost seemed as if the old, the 
ruinous, the neglected, and the unprofitable had now usurped the 
place of all that was neat, orderly, or beneficial. 

If we have sufiered ourselves to be led into these remarks, they are 
not altogether digressionary. The Hermitage, we have said, was 
doomed. Common report alleged that the Queen had selected the 
spot for her future residence, and of a truth it was even worthy of 
such a destiny. Whether in reality Royalty had made the choice, or 
that merely it was yet a speculation in hope of such an event, we 
cannot say, but an accomplished architect had already begun the 
work of reconstruction, and more than two-thirds of the former 
building were now demolished. The fragment that still remained 
was about the oldest part of the cottage, and not the least pic- 
turesque. It was a little wing with three gables to the front, the 
ancient framework, of black oak, quaintly ornamented with many a 
tasteful device and grim decoration. A little portico, whose columns 
were entirely concealed by the rich foliage of a rhododendron, stood 
before the windows, whose diamond panes told of an era when glass 
bore a very different value ; a gorgeous flower-plat, one rich expanse 
of rare tulips and ranunculi, sloped from the portico to the river, 
over which a single plank formed a bridge. The stream, which was 
here deep and rock-bottomed, could be barely seen between the deep 
hanging branches of the weeping-ash, but its presence might be 
recognised by the occasional plash of a leaping trout, or the still 
louder stroke of a swan's wing as he sailed in solemn majesty oret 
his silent domain. So straggling and wide-spreading had been the 
ancient building, that, although a part of the condemned structure, 
the clank of the mason's trowel and the turmoil of the falling mate- 
rials could scarcely be heard in this quiet, sequestered spot. Here 
Sybella Kellett still lived— left behind by her great protectors— half 
in forget^ness. Soon after the triumph of the Ossory Bank they 
had removed to Dublin, thence to London, where they now awaited 
the passage of a special Bill to make the Qlengariff allotment 
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Bcheme a chartered companj. Although the great torn in the 
fortunes of Glengariff had transmitted to other hands the direction 
and guidance of events there, her zeal, eneTgjy and, above all, her 
knowledge of the people, especiallj marked her out as one whose 
services were most valuable. English officials, new to Ireland and its 
ways, quickly discovered the vast superiority she possessed over them 
in all dealings with the peasantry, whose prejudices she understood, 
and whose modes of thought were familiar to her. By none were 
her qualities more appreciated than by Mr. Hankes. There was a 
promptitude and decSon in aU she did. a ready-^tted intelligence 
to encounter whatever difficulty arose, and a bold, purpose-like 
activity of character about her that amazed and delighted that astute 
gentleman. ^' She's worth us all, Sir," he would say to Sir Elkanah 
Fasten, the great English engineer — " worth us all. Her suggestions 
are priceless ; see how she detected the cause of those shifting sands 
in the harbour, and supplied the remedy at once ; mark how she 
struck out that line of road from the quarries ; think of her trans* 
planting those pinasters five-and-thirty feet high, and not a failure — 
not one failure amongst them ; and there's the promontory, now the 
most picturesque feature of the bay ; and as to those terraced gardens 
that she laid out last week, I vow and declare Sir Joseph himself 
couldn't have done it better. And then, after a day of labour—- 
riding, perhaps, five-and- twenty or thirty miles — she'll sit down to 
her desk and write away half the night." 

If it had not been for one trait, Mr. Hankes would have pronounced 
her perfection; there was, however, a flaw, which the more he 
thought over the more did it puzzle him. She was eminently quick- 
sighted, keen to read motives and appreciate character, and yet with 
all this she invariably spoiled every bargain made with the people. 
Instead of taking advantage of their ignorance and inexperience, she 
was continually on the watch over their interests ; instead of endea- 
vouring to overreach them, she was mindful of their advantage, 
cautiously abstaining from everything that might affect their rights. 

"^We might have bought up half the county for a song. Sir, if it 
were not for that girl," Mr. Hankes would say ; " she has risen the 
market on us everywhere. ' Let us be just,' she says. I want to 
be just. Miss Kellett, but just to ourselves." 

A pleasant phrase is that same one "just to ourselves," but Mr« 
Hankes employed it like many other people, and never saw its ab- 
surdity. 

JNTow Sybella Kellett fancied that justice had a twofold obligati<»i, 
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and found herself very often the advocate of the poor man, patiently 
sustaining his rights, and demanding their recognition. Confidence, 
we are told by a great authority, is a plant of slow growth, and yet 
she acquired it in the end. The peasantry submitted to her, claims 
the most complex and involved ; they brought their quaint old con- 
tracts, half illegible by time and neglect ; they recited, and con- 
firmed by oral testimony, the strangest possible of tenures ; they 
recounted long narratives of how they succeeded to this holding, 
and what claims they could prefer to, that ; histories that would have 
worn out almost any human patience to hear, and especially trying 
to one whose apprehension was of the quickest. And yet she would 
listen to the very end, make herself master of the case, and give it a 
deep and full consideration. This done, she decided; and to that 
decision none ever objected. Whatever her decree, it was accepted 
as just and fair, and even if a single disappointed or discontented 
suitor could have been found, he would have shrunk from avowing 
himself the opponent of public opinion. 

It was, however, by the magic of her sympathy, by the secret charm 
of understanding their natures, and participating in every joy and 
sorrow of their hearts, that she gained her true ascendancy over 
them. There was nothing feigned or factitious in her feeling for 
them ; it was not begotten of that courtly tact which knows names 
by heart, remembers little family traits, and treasures up an anec- 
dote, it was true, heartfelt, honest interest in their welfare. She 
had watched them long and closely ; she knew that the least amiable 
trait in their natures was also that which oftenest marred their 
fortunes — distrust, and she set herself vigorously to work to uproot 
this vile, pernicious weed, the most noxious that ever poisoned the 
soil of a human heart. By her own truthful dealings with them she 
inspired truth, by her fairness she exacted fairness, and by the 
straightforward honesty of her words and actions they grew to learn 
how far easier and pleasanter could be the business of life where 
none sought to overreach his neighbour. 

To such an extent had her influence spread, that it became at last 
well-nigb impossible to conclude any bargain for land without her co- 
operation. Unless her award had decided, the peasant could not 
bring himself to believe that his claim had met a just or equitable 
consideration ; but whatever Miss Bella decreed was final and irre- 
vocable. Erom an early hour each morning the suitors to her court 
began to arrive. Under a large damson-tree was placed a table, at 
which she sat, busily writing away, and listening all the while to 
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their long-drawn-out narratives. It was her rule never to engage ini 
any purchase when she had not herself made a visit to the spot in 
question, ascertained in person all its advantages and disadvantages, 
and speculated how far its future value should influence its present 
price. In this way she had travelled far and near over the surround- 
ing country, visiting localities the wildest and least known, and ven- 
turing into districts where a timid traveller had not dared to set foot. 
It required all her especial acuteness, oftentimes, to And out — ^from 
garbled and incoherent descriptions — the strange and out-of-the-way 
places no map had ever indicated. In fact, the vnld and untravelled 
country was pathless as a sea, and nothing short of her ready-witted 
tact had been able to navigate it. 

She was, as usual, busied one morning with her peasant levee when 
Mr. Hankes arrived. He brought a number of letters from the post, 
and was full of the importance so natural to him who has the earliest 
intelligence. 

" Great news. Miss Bella," said he, gaily — " very great news. One 
of the French Princes announces his intention to build a villa here. 
He requires a small park of some forty or fifty acres, access to the 
sea, and a good anchorage for his yacht. This note here will give all 
particulars. Here is an application from Sir Craven Tollemache ; he 
wants us to build him a house on any picturesque site near the shore, 
and contracts to take it on lease. Here is a demand for one hundred 
shares, fifty to be exchanged for shares in the BoquantiUa, Cobalt, 
and Zinc Mines, now at a premium. Kelsal and Waterline wish to 
know what facilities we would afford them to establish yacht-building 
in Crooke's Harbour. If liberally dealt with, they propose to expend 
fifty thousand on permanent improvements. Lord Drellington is 
anxious for a house in Lackington-crescent. I believe he is too late. 
There are also seven applications for * Arden House,' which, I fancy, 
has been promised to Sir Peter Parkeswith. Founde's Cliffy, too, is 
eagerly run after ; that sketch you made of it has been a great suc- 
cess. We must extend our territories. Miss Bella — ^we must widen 
our frontier ; never was there such a hit. It is the grandest opera- 
tion of Mr. Dunn's life. Seven hundred and twenty-three thousand 
pounds — one-fourth already paid, the remainder available at short 
calls. Those Welsh people, Plimnon and Price, are eager about our 
lead mine, and we can run up the shares there to sixty-five or seventy 
whenever we please. Here, too, are the plans for the new Casino 
and Baths. This is the sketch of a Hydropathic Establishment — a 
pet scheme of Lord Glengariff's ; we must let him have it. And here 
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is Tmeyane's report about tbe marble. It will serre admirablj for 
every purpose but statuary. Our slate slabs are pronounced tbe 
finest ever imported. We mean to flag tbe entire terrace along tbe 
sea witb tbem. This is from Dunn bimself ; it is very sbort, and 
hurriedly written : ' Chevass will move the second reading of our bill 
on Tuesday. I have spoken to tbe Chancellor, and it is all right. 
Before it goes to tbe Lords we must have a new issue of shares. I 
want, at least, two hundred and fifty thousand by the end of the 
year.' He says nothing about politics; indeed, be is so occupied 
with gaieties and fine company, be has little time for business. He 
only mentions, that ' till we have done with this stupid war we cannot 
hope for any real extension to our great enterprise.' " 

'^ And does he put our miserable plottings here in competition with 
the noble struggle of our glorious soldiers in the Crimea P" cried she, 
now breaking silence for the first time. 

Mr. Hankes actually started with the energy of her manner, and 
for a moment could scarcely collect himself to reply. 

'* Well, you know. Miss Bella," said he, faltering at every word, 
" we are men of peace— we are people engaged in the quiet arts^ of 
trade-— we cannot be supposed indifierent to tbe interests our lives 
are passed in forwarding." 

'' But you are Englishmen besides, Sir ; not to say you are brothers 
and kinsmen of tbe gallant men who are fighting our en^nies." 

*' Very true, Miss Bella — ^very true ; they have their profession and 
we bave ours. We rejoice in their success as we participate in all 
tbe enthusiasm of their gallantry. I give you my word of honour I 
couldn't help filling out an extra glass of sherry yesterday to the 
health of that fine fellow who dashed at the Bussian staff and carried 
off a colonel prisoner. You saw it, I suppose, in the papers P" 

" No. Pray let me bear it," said she, eagerly. 

"Well, it was an observation — a 'reconnaissance' I think they called 
it — ^the Bussians were making of the Sardinian lines, and they came 
so near, that a young soldier — an orderly of General La Marmora's-— 
heard one of them say, ' Yes, I have the whole position in my bead.' 
Determining that so dangerous a fellow should not get back to bead* 
quarters, he watched him closely, till he knew he could not be mis- 
taken in him, and then setting off at speed — for he was mounted — be 
crossed the Tchemaya a mile or so further up, and waiting for tbem, 
be lay concealed in a small copse. His plan wasf to sell his own. life 
for this officer's ; but whether he relinquished that notion, or that 
chance decided the event, there's no knowing. In he dashed, into the 
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midst of tbiBm, cut this ooloners bridle-arm across at the wrist, 

and taking his horse's reins rode for it with all speed towards his 

own lines. He got a start of thirty or forty strides before thej 

could rally in pursuit, which they did actually up to the very range 

of the rifle pits, and only retired at last when three fell dead or 
wounded." 

" But he escaped ?" cried she. 

" That he did, and carried his prisoner safe into the lines, and pre- 
sented him to the general, modestly remarking he is safer here than 
OTer yonder — pointing to Sebastopol; and strangest part of the 
whole thing he turns out to be an "Englishman." 

" An Englishman ?" 

*^ Yes. He was serving, by some strange accident, on General La 
Marmora's staff, as a simple orderly, though evidently a man of some 
education and position — one of those wild young bloods, doubtless* 
that had gone too fast at home, but who really do us no discredit 
when it comes to a question of pluck and daring." 

''Do us no discredit!" cried she; ''and have you nothing more 
generous to say of one who has asserted the honour of England so nobly 
in the face of an entire army P Do us no discredit ! why, one such feat 
as this adds more glory to the nation than all the schemes of all the 
jobbers who deal in things like these." And she threw con- 
temptuously &om her the coloured plans and pictures that littered 
the table. 

" Dear me. Miss Kellett, here's a whole ink-bottle spilled over the 
Davenport Obelisk." 

" Do us no discredit !" burst out she again. " Are we really the 
nation of shopkeepers that Eranoe calls us ? Have we no pride save 
in successful bargaining P no glory save in growing rich P Is money- 
getting so close at the nation's heart that whatever retards or delays 
its hoardings savours of misfortune P When you were telling me that 
anecdote, how I envied the land that owned such a hero ; and when 
you said he was our own — our countryman — my heart felt bursting 
with gratitude. Tell me his name." 

" His name — his name — ^how strange that I should have forgotten 
it, for, as I told you, I toasted his health only yesterday." 

"Yes, you remember the sherry !" said she, bitterly. 

Mr. Hankes's cheek tingled and grew crimson. It was a mood of 
passionate excitement he had never witnessed in her before, and he 
was astounded at the change in one usually so calm and self-possessed. 
It was then in no small confusion that he turned over the letter 
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before him to find something which might change the topic in dis- 
cussion. 

" Ah, here is a matter," said he, referring once more to Dunn's 
letter. " He says : ' Beg of Miss Kellett to see a small holding called 
" Kilmaganagh ;" I cannot exactly say where, but it lies to the north 
of Bantry Bay. - I suspect that it possesses few recommendations 
such as would entitle it to a place in the '' scheme," but, if to be had 
on reasonable terms, I would be well pleased to obtain it. DriscoU 
had effected a part purchase, but having failed to pay up the instal- 
ment due last March, his claim lapses. By the way, can you ascertain 
for me where this same DriscoU has gone to ? It is now above four 
months since I have heard of him. Trace him if possible. As to 
Kilmaganagh, tell Miss K. that she may indulge that generosity she 
is not indisposed to gratify, and be on this occasion a liberal purchaser.' 
He fancies you lean a little to the country people, Miss Bella," said 
Hankes, as he stole a cautious glance at her now heightened colour. 
" * I will even consent to what is called a fancy price for the tenement, 
and certainly not lose it for a hundred or two above its actual value. 
Look to this, and look to DriscoU.' There's a riddle here, Miss Bella, 
if we knew how to read it," said Hankes, as he looked over the few lines 
once more. 

*^ I have but scant wits to read riddles, Mr. Hankes. Let us see 
where this place lies." And she turned to a large map on the table, 
the paths and cross-paths of which had been marked in different 
coloured inks by her own hand. '^ I remember the name. There was 
an old tower called Kilmaganagh Port, which used to be visible from 
the bay. Yes, here it is — ^a strange, wild spob, too, and, as Mr. Dunn 
opines, scarcely available for his great scheme." 

" But he has so many great schemes," said Hankes, with a sly and 
sidelong glance towards her. 

Sybella, however, paid no attention to the remark, but, leaning over 
the map, continued to trace out the line of route to the spot in question. 
" By crossing Bantry Bay at Gortalassy, one might save above thirty 
miles of way. I have been over the road before, and remember it 
weU." 

" And you really mean to undertake the journey ?" asked Hankes, 
in some astonishment. 

'^ Of course I do. I ask nothing better than to be fuUy occupied, 
and am weU pleased when in so doing I can exchange the desk for 
the saddle, or almost better, the stem-sheets of a Bantry hooker. 
You are not a woman, and you cannot feel, therefore, the sense of 
pride inspired by mere utiHty." 
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'^ I wish I migbt ask you a fsiTour, Miss Kellett," said he, after a 
moment's thought. 

'' A favour of me /" said she, kughing, as though the idea amused 
her. 

" Yes," said he, resuming. " I would beg to be permitted to ac- 
company jou on this same journey. I have never seen any of these 
wild, untravelled tracts, and it would be a great additional charm to 
visit them in your company." 

^^ So far as I am concerned, I grant you the permission freely, but 
it were well for you to remember that you must not only be well 
mounted, but prepared to ride over some rough country. I go 
usually as the crow flies, and, as nearly as I can, the same pace too. 
Kow, between this and Loughbeg, there are at least three trying 
fences : one a wall with a deep drop beyond it, and another a steep 
bank, where I remember that somebody narrowly escaped having an 
ugly fall ; there's a small estuary, too, to cross, near Gortalassy. But 
I am ashamed to enumerate these petty obstacles ; such as they are, 
they are the only ones — ^there are none on my part." 

" When do you mean to set out ?" asked Hankes, in a tone far 
less eager than his former question. 

" There's a full moon to-morrow night, so that leaving this about 
midnight we might reach the bay by six or seven o'clock, and then, 
if we should be fortunate with the wind, arrive at Kilmaganagh by 
about four o'clock. Taking there three or four hours, to see the 

place, we could start again about eight, or even nine " 

" Good Heavens! that gives nothing for repose — ^no time to re- 
cruit." 

'^You forget there are fully five hours on board the boat. I'll not 
be the least offended if you sleep the entire time. If there's not 
wind enough to take in a reef, I'll give the tiller to old Mark 
Spillane, and take a sleep myself." 
" It is really like a Tatar journey," said the terrified Hankes. 
" I have told you the worst of it, I must own," said she, laughing, 
" for I feel I have no right to obtain your escort on false pretences." 
"And you would go alone over this long distance— land and sea?" 
" Land and sea are very grand words, Mr. Hankes, for some five- 
and-twenty miles of heather and a few hours in an open boat; but 
such as they are, I would go them alone." 

Mr. Hankes would, like to have said something complimentary — 
something flattering, but it did not exactly occur to him how he was 
to do it. To have exalted her heroism would be like a coxifession of 
his own poltroonery ; to have seen any surprising evidence of bold- 
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ness in her daring might possihly reflect upon her delicacy. He felt 
— none could have felt more thoroughly — that she was very courageous 
and yery full of energy, but somehow these were precisely qualities 
he was not in a position to estimate, and he knew in his heart how 
feebly any words of his would fall in praise of such gifts. 

^' Well, I'll go/' said he, with a sigh, the words being addressed to 
himself, though uttered loud enough to catch Sybella's ears. 

"Nay, Mr. Hankes," said she, smiling good-naturedly, " be ad- 
vised by me, have nothing to say to this journey ; it will not reward 
you." 

" Who knows ?" said he^ catching at the last words with a sudden- 
ness that half startled her. 

" The country," continued she^ '^ is bleak and dreary till you ap- 
proach the sea, and there all depends on weath^, since, Bantry may 
be bright as an Italian lake, or overshadowed with doud and fog like 
a Dutch sea-coast. The people are poor, and scarcely civilised — in 
fact, I feel no pride in exhibiting such a tract to a stranger." 

" I'd like to go," said he again, with a shade more of firmness in 
the accent. 

" Be it so," said she, half talking to herseK. " Of this Ireland of 
long ago there will soon be no vestige. It will be interesting, doubt- 
less, to see the last receding steps of a departing race." She paused 
for a while, and then, in a voice full, and round, and forcible, added, 
" I am not, however, one of those who think that to promote the 
advancement of this country you must treat the Irishman as the 
Yankee does the Sed Indian. Others, I am aware, are differently 
minded. They would say, Four into this land the firesh energies of 
Yorkshire — ^the active industry of the Lothians. Mr. Dunn, all 
Irish though he be, is of this opinion. Are you, too, a disciple of 
this school. Sir ?" 

" Well, I own — I protest — I am free to confess, Miss Kellett," 
mumbled Hankes, in deep embarrassment, '' I have always thought 
the Irish so indolent and so lazy " 

'^ Take this note. Patsy," broke in Sybella, as she hastily scribbled 
a few lines on a piece of paper-^^ take this note over to Bantry, and, 
as you pass Gortakssy, tell Mark Spellane I'll want the ^ hooker' to- 
morrow at daybreak. ^Indolence,' Mr. Hankes, and 'laziness,' 
would scarcely cross seventeen nules of mountain, as that boy will, in 
less than three hours. I'll back him— and I know of fifty more, 
his equals — against the * West Biding,' to-moitow.'* 

" Well, but when we speak of industry——" 
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" I know that," broke she iu ; " these are the habits of an active 
not of a hardworking, people. But you were talking a few minutes 
htutk of the Crimea. Are my poor countrymen backward there ? 
Do you detect in them any shrinking from their share of tdl — ^any 
sluggish reluctance to the hard work of campaigning life p Aak their 
officers this — ^I mean their own officers, for they alone can speak for 
them." 

^'That's the very essence of Irish barbarism," cried Hankes, with 
the triumph of a man who had detected a blot. " They must be 
appealed to in a peculiar language — addressed in a peculiar way. 
If one hasn't the key to their very strange natures, there's nothing 
to be done with them." 

" And no great disparagement in all that," cried she, boldly. '' At 
all events, the reproach will apply to what Mr. Hankes would call 
their ' betters.' Without the key to the hearts of your great men on 
'Change, where would the ' G-rand G-lengariff scheme' have been? 
If we had not bethought us that* there are such passions as avarice 
and usury, how eould we have devised that ingenious speculation 
by which my Lord is to become a millionnaire, and Mr. Dunn his 
prophet?" 

What was it in her tone, as she spoke these words, that made Mr. 
Hankes tremble ? Had she really divined that there was rottenness 
in the core of that stupendous enterprise ? Did she know, or did 
she even suspect, that the great venture was not the solvent, safe, 
secure investment it professed to be ? Very terrible were such fears, 
and Mr. Hankes could not endure without investigating them. 

"But surely. Miss Kellett," he began, "you can draw a broad 
distinction between the antiquated prejudices of a peasantry and the 
clear-headed calculations of a clever capitalist. Here we have a 
splendid plan — a grand scheme — ^not merely to enrich the fund- 
holder " 

" Oh, Sir, spare me, I beseech you, that eloquent peroration about 
the benefits to be bestowed upon the people, of which I am beginning 
to grow weary. I have lent my own humble aid to propagate that 
notion — ^I had almost said, that fallacy. Only hear me out," said 
she, as he tried to interrupt. " I began my duties here in the most 
sanguine of all moods. Heaven knows not what dreams I had of a 
land of abundance and content. WeU, I have seen the abundance — 
the wealth has really poured in — every one is richer, better fed, 
clothed, housed, and cared for, and almost in an equal ratio are they 
grown more covetous, grasping, envious, and malevolent Tou won't 
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let me finish," cried she, as he showed an increasing impatience. 
" "Well, perhaps as we stroll along the cliffs to-morrow, you will be 
more disposed to listen — that is, if I have not already terrified you 
from accepting the companionship." 

" Oh no ! by no means ; but how are we to go — do we drive ?" 

" Drive ! why, my dear Mr. Hankes, it is only a Kerry pony has 
either legs or head for the path we must follow. Cast your eye along 
this coast-line ; jagged and fanciful as it looks, it conveys no notion 
of its rugged surface of rock, and its wild and darksome precipices. 
Take my word for it, you have as much to leam of the scenery as of 
the temperament of the land." 

" But I'd like to go," repeated he, his accent being marvellously 
little in accordance with the sentiment. 

" Nothing easier, Sir. I'll give orders to have a pony — a most 
reliable pony — ready for you here to-morrow evening, when I shall 
expect you at tea." 

Mr. Hankes bowed his grateful acknowledgments. 

"I suspect. Sir," said she, playfully, '^ that I have guessed your 
reason for this journey." 

" My reason, my dear Miss Kellett," said he, in confusion — " my 
reason is simply the pleasure and honour of your company, and the 
opportunity of visiting an interesting scene with — with — with " 

*' No matter for the compliment, but I began really to imagine 
that you wished to leam my secret of bargaining with the people — 
that you wanted to witness one of these contracts you have heard 
so much of. Well, Sir, you shall have it : our sole secret is, we trust 
each other." 
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CHAPTEE LVin. 

A BRIDLE-PATH. 

Sybella Kellett was less than just when she said that the 
country which lay between the Hermitage and Bantry Bay had few 
claims to the picturesque. It may possibly have been that she spoke 
with reference to what she fancied might have been Mr. Hankes's 
judgment of such a scene. There was, indeed, little to please an 
English eye : no rich and waving woods — no smiling corn-fields — no 
expanse of swelling lawn or upland of deep meadow, but there was a 
wild and grand desolation, a waving surface fissured with deep clefts 
opening on the sea, which boomed in many a cavern far beneath. 
There were cliffs upright as a wall, hundreds of feet in height, on 
whose bare summits some rude remains were still traceable — ^the frag- 
ment of a church, or shrine, or some lone cross, symbol of a faith that 
dated from centuries back. Heaths of many a gorgeous hue — purple, 
goldeu, and azure— clad a surface ever changing, and ferns that would 
have overtopped a tall horseman mingled their sprayey leaves with 
the wild myrtle and the arbutus. The moon was at her full as Sybella, 
accompanied by Mr. Hankes, and followed by an old and faithful 
groom — a servant of her father's in times past — took her way across 
this solitary tract. 

If my reader is astonished that Mr. Hankes should have offered 
himself for such an expedition, it is but fair to state that the surprise 
was honestly shared in by that same gentleman. Was it that he 
made the offer in some moment of rash enthusiasm P — ^had any impulse 
of wild chivalry mastered his calmer reason ? — was it that curious ten- 
dency which occasionally seems to sway Cockney natures to ascend 
mountains, cross dangerous ledges, or peep into volcanic craters ? I 
really cannot aver that any of these was his actual motive, while I 
have my suspicion that a softer, a gentler, though a deeper sentiment 
influenced him on this occasion. Mr. Hankes — to use a favourite 
phrase of his own — " had frequent occasion to remark" Miss Kellett'a 
various qualities of mind and intelligence ; he had noticed in her the 
most remarkable aptitude for " business." She wrote and answered 
letters with a facility quite marvellous ; details, however complicated, 
became by her treatment simple and easy ; no difficulties seemed to 
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deter her ; and she possessed a gift — one of the rarest and most valuable 
of all — ^never to waste a moment on the impracticable, but to address 
herself, with a sort of intuition, at once, to only such means as could 
be rendered available. 

Now, whether it was that Mr. Hankes anticipated a time when 
Mr. Dunn, in his greatness, might soar above the meaner cares of a 
business life — ^when, lifted into the elysian atmosphere of the nobility, 
he would look down with contemptuous apathy at the struggles and 
cares of enterprise— or whether Mr. Hankes, from sources of know- 
ledge available peculiarly to himself, knew that the fortunes of that 
great man were not built upon an eternal foundation, but shared in 
that sad lot which threatens all things human with vicissitude — 
whether stem facts and sterner figures taught him that all that splen- 
did reputation, all that boundless influence, all that immense riches, 
might chance, one day or other, to be less real, less actual, and less 
positive, than the world now helieved them to be — whether, in a 
word, Mr. Hankes felt that Fortune, having smiled so long and so 
blandly on her favourite, might not, with that capriciousness so 
generally ascribed to her, assume another and very different aspect, — 
whatever the reason, in short, he deemed the dawn of his own day 
was approaching, and that, if only true to himself, Mr. Hankes was 
sure to be the man of the *^ situation," the next great star in the 

wide hemisphere that stretches from the Stock Exchange to ^the 

Marshalsea, and includes all from Belgravia to Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Miss EeUett's abilities, her knowledge, her readiness, her tact, a 
certain lightness of hand in the management of aflairs that none but 
a woman ever possesses, and scarcely one woman in ten thousand 
combines with the more male attributes of hard commcm sense, 
pointed her out to Mr. Hankes as one eminently suited to aid his 
ambition. Kow, men married for money every day in the week, 
and why not marry for what secured not alone money, but fame, 
station, and influence ? Mr. Hankes was a widower ; his own ex- 
perience of married life had not been fortunate. The late Mrs. 
Hankes was a genius, and had the infirmities of that unsocial class : 
she despised her husband, quarrelled with him, lampooned him in a 
book, and ran ofr with the editor of a small weeldy review that 
eulogised her novel. It was supposed she died in Australia — at least, 
she never came back again ; and as the first lieutenant gravely coa- 
firms the sun's altitude when he mutters, " Make it noon," so Mr. 
Hankes, by as simple a fiat, said, " Make her dead," and none dis- 
puted him. At all events, he was a widower by brevet, and eligible 
to be gazetted a husband at any moment. 
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Miss Kelleit possessed msaj pensonal attsad^oss, nor was fas alto- 
gether insensible to them ; but he v^arded i^em, afber all, pretly 
much as the intended purchaser of an estate might have regardbd 
an onmmeiii^ fish-pond or a fiower-rgarden on the property-— some- 
thing, in short, -whick increase the attraction, but nenser augmeoited 
the value. He was glad ih&y were ^Mire, though tbej by no means 
would have decided Mm to the purchase. He knew, besides, tint ihe 
world set a high price on these things, and he was not sorry to 
possess what represented value of any Icind. It was always scrip- 
shares — securities, «Ten, although one eoidd not well say how, when, 
or where the dividend was to be paid. 

There was another consideration, too, weighed materially with 
him. The next best thing, in Mr. Hankes's estimation, to mazrying 
into a good cootmeinon, was to have none at all — no brothers, no 
sisters-in-law, no eousins-gennan or otherwise, no uncles, aunts, or 
any good friends of parental df^ree. iN'ow, except a Inrother in the 
Crimea — ^with an exc^ent dbance of being killed — >SybeUa had none 
belonging to her. In the happy phrase of advertisements, she had 
no incumbrances. There was no one to insist upon this or that settle- 
ment — ^none to stipulate for anything in her favour ; and i^iese were^ 
to hb thinking, vast advantages. Oat of these various considera- 
tions oar reader is now to fashion some of ihe reasons wliidi induced 
Mr. Hankes to undertake an excursion alike foreign to his tastes and 
uncongenial to his luibits^ but as a plaoeman woold not decline the 
disagreeables of a sea voyage as the pretiminary to reaching the 
colony he was to govena, so this gentiemancwLSoled himself by think- 
ing that this was the sole pendty attached to a very remunerative 
ambition. 

If Sybella was not without some astonishment at his proposal to 
accompany her, she nev^ gave herself the slightest trouble to explain 
the motive. She acceded to his wish from natural oonrtesy and the 
desire to oblige, and that was all. He had been uniformly polite and 
civil in all their intereoionse ; beyond that he was not a person whose 
companionship she would have sought or C8!red for, and so they rode 
along, flatting indifierently of whatever ^ame uppermost — ^the scene, 
the road, the season, the condition of the few people who formed the 
inhabitants of this wild region, and how their condition might pos- 
sibly be affected by the great changes then in progress near them. 

Guarded and cauiaous as he was in all he said, Mr. Hankes oould 
not entu:ely conoeid how -completely he separated in his own mind 
the success of the great scheme and the advantage fiiat might accme 
to the people ; nor was she slow to detect this reservation. She took 

2i2 
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too true and just a view of her companion's temper and tone to ap- 
proach this theme with the scruples that agitated herself, but at once 
said: 

"Let us suppose this scheme to be as prosperous as its best 
friends can wish it, Mr. Hankes ; that you all — I mean, you great 
folk, who are directors, chairmen, secretaries, and so forth — become 
as rich and powerful as you desire, see your shares daily increasing 
in value, your speculations more and more lucrative, what becomes of 
the people— the poor man — all this while ?" 

" Why, of course he participates in all these successes ; he grows 
rich too ; he sells what he has to sell at a better market, obtains 
lugher wages for his labour, and shares all our prosperity." 

" Granted. But, who is to teach him the best use of this newly- 
acquired prosperity P You, and others like you, have your tastes 
already formed ; the channels are already made in which your afflu- 
ence is to run : not so with him ; abundance may — nay, it will, suggest 
waste, which will beget worse. Who are to be his guides ? — ^who his 
examples ?'' 

" Oh, as to that, his increase of fortune will suggest its own appro- 
priate increase of wants. He will be elevated by the requirements 
of his own advancing condition, and even if he were not, it is not 
exactly any affair of ours ; we do our part when we afford him the 
means of a higher civilisation.'' 

" I don't think so. I suspect that not alone do you neglect a duty, 
but that you inflict a wrong. But come, I will take another alter- 
native — I will suggest — ^what some are already predicting — ^that the 
project will not prove a success." 

" Who says that p" cried Hankes, hastily, and in his haste forget- 
ting his habitual caution of manner. 

" Many have said it. Some of those whose opinions I am accus- 
tomed to place trust in, have told myself that the speculation is too 
vast— disproportioned to the country — undertaken on a scale which 
nothing short of imperial resources could warrant " 

" But surely you do not credit such forebodings P" broke he in. 

" It is of little consequence how far I credit them. I am as no- 
thing in the event. I only would ask, What if all were to fail ? — what 
if ruin were to fall upon the whole undertaking, what is to become 
of all those who have invested their entire fortunes in the scheme ? 
The great and affluent have many ventures — they trust not their 
wealth to one argosy ; but how will it be with those who have em- 
barked their all in one vessel P" 

Mr. Hankes paused, as if to reflect over his reply, and she con- 
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tinued : '^ It is a question I have already dared to address to Mr. 
Dunn himself. I wrote to him twice on the subject. The first time 
I asked what guarantee could be given to small shareholders — ^those, 
for instance, who had involved their whole wealth in the enterprise. 
He gave me no answer. To my second application came the dry re- 
joinder, that I had possibly forgotten in whose service I was retained ; 
that I drew my resources from the Earl of Grlengariff, and not from 
the peasantry, whose advocate I had constituted myself.'* 

"Well?" cried Hankes, curious to hear what turn the corre- 
spondence took. 

"Well," said she, smiling gently, "I wrote again. I said it was 
true I had forgotten the fact of which he reminded me, but I 
pleaded in excuse that neither the Earl nor her Ladyship had re- 
freshed my memory on the circumstance by any replies to eight, or, 
I believe, nine letters I sent them. I mentioned, too, that though I 
could endure the slight of this neglect for myself, I could not put up 
with it for the sake of those whose interest I watched over. Hear 
me out/' said she, perceiving that he was about to interrupt. . " It 
had become known in Gleugariff that all the little fortune I was pos- 
sessed of — the few hundred pounds Mr. Dunn had rescued for me out 
of the wreck of our property — was invested in this scheme. Mr. 
Dunn counselled this employment of the money, and I consented to 
it. "Now, this trustfulness on my part induced many others to imitate 
what they deemed my example." 

"And you really did make this investment?" said Hankes, whose 
eagerness could not brook longer delay. 

" Yes," said she, with a quiet smile, " though evidently, had I con- 
sulted Mr. Hankes, he would never have counselled the step." After 
a moment, she resumed : " I have half a mind to tell you how it 
happened." 

" I pray you let me hear it." 

" Well, it was in this way : Shortly after that affair of the Ossory 
Bank — ^the run for gold, I mean — ^I received a few hurried lines from 
Mr. Dunn, urging me to greater exertion on the score of the Glen- 
gariff scheme, and calling upon me to answer certain newspaper in- 
sinuations against its solvency, and so forth. Before replying to 
these attacks, I was of course bound to read them ; and shall I con- 
fess it, such was the singular force of the arguments they em- 
ployed, so reasonable did their inferences appear, and so terrible the 
consequences should the plan prove a failure, that I for the first time 
perceived that it was by no means impossible the vast superstructure 
we were raising might be actually on the brink of a volcano. I did 
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not like exactly to tell Mr. Dunn these misgiyings ; in fact, though 
I attempted two os three letters to that eflect, I could net, without 
great riek of (Ending,, eimyey my meaning, and so I reflected and 
pondered over the matter several days, working my brain to And 
some extricoidon &om the diffieulty. At last I bethought me of 
this : Mr. Dunn was. my guardian ; by his efforts was the small frag- 
ment of property that fell to me rescued and sayed. What if I were 
to request him to invest the whole of it in this 8<^me ? Were it» 
solvency but certain, where could the employment of the money be 
* safer or more profitable P If he consented, I might fairly suppose my 
fears were vain, and my misgivings unfounded. If, however, he showed 
any reluctance,, evai backwardness, to the project, the very phrase he 
might employ to dissuade me would hatre ita especial signiflcance, and 
I could at once have something to reason upon* Well, I wrote to 
him, and he ainswered by the next, poet : ' I fully coincide with your 
suggestion, and acting on it, you are now the possessor of fifty-four 
shares in the Allotment. As the moment for buying in is £i»vourable, 
it is a thousand pities you could not make an equally profitable in- 
vestment for yoor brother, whose twelve hundred pouncb is yielding 
the very ingloriousE interest of the Bank.' " 

^ And so you took the shares ?" said Hankes, sighing ; then added, 
" But let me see — at what rate did you buy P* 

'' I am ashamed to confess, I forget ; but I know the shares were 
high." 

" After the Ossory run/' muttered he—'' that was about September. 
Shares were then something like one hundred and tw^ity-seven and 
a quarter ; higher afterwardsi — ^high^ the whole month of JSTovember ; 
shaky towards the end of the year — very shi&y, indeed, in January. 
ISoy no^" said he to himself, " Dunn ought not to have done it." 

" I perceive," said she, half smiling, " Mr. Hankes opines that the 
money had been better in the Bank." 

" After all," continued he, not heeding her remark, " Dunn couldn't 
do anything else. You own yourself tiiat if he had attempted to dis- 
suade you, you would immediately have taken alarm — you'd have 
Bpid, ' This is all a shan. AH these people will find themselves ^ let 
in" some fine morning ;' and as Dunn could very readily make good 
your few bundled pounds, why he was perfectly justified in the ad- 
vice he gave." 

'^Not when his counsel had the e^Sect of influencing mine,** said 
she, quickly — '' not when it served to make me a perfidious example 
to others. No, no, Mr» Hankes ; if this scheme be not an honest 
and an upright one, I accept no partnership in its details." 
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'^ I am only putting a case, remesaber,'^ said Hajakes^ hurriedly — 
^'a possible but. most improbable case. I am suppoaiDg that a 
Bcbeme with the fiuest proE^ectus, the best list of directors, the moat 
respectable referees in the empire, to be — ^what shall I say ? — to be 
sickly — ^yes, sickly — ^in want of a little tonic treatmenji, generous, 
diet, and sa forth.*' 

" You'll have to follow me here, Mr. Hankes," broke in Sybella i 
" the pathway round this cUff only admits one at a time. Keep dose 
to the rocky and if your head be not steady, don't look down«" 

'^ Good Hearens I we are not going roujad that pceeipioe !" died 
Haokes, in. a voiee of the wildest terror. 

'^ My servant will lead your horse, if you prefer it," said she, with« 
out answering his question ; '' and mind your footings for the moss is 
ofl^i slippery withtite spray." 

Sybdl&made a signal with her whip to the groom, who was now 
dose behind, and then, without awaiting for more, moved on. Hankes, 
watched her as she descended the little slope to the base of a large 
rocky around whidi the path wound itself cm ti)^ very verge of an 
immense precipice. Even from where he now stood the sea could be 
seen surging and booming hundreds of feet below^ and although the 
night was calm and still, the ever restless waves beat heavily against 
the rocks, and sent masses of froth and foam high into the air. He 
saw her till she: turned the angle of the path, and then she was lost 
to his view. 

'^ I don't think I have, head for it. I'm not used to this kind of 
thing," said Hankos, in a voice of helpless despond^i^ to the old 
groom, who now stood awaiting himta dismount. ''Is there much 
danger p Is it as bad as it looks ?" 

'' 'Tis worse when you get round the rock there,'* said the groom, 
'' for it's always going down you are, steeper than the roof of a 
house, with a shingle footing, and sloping outwards." 

'' I'll not go a step. I'U not venture," broke in Hankes^ 

'' Indeed, I wouldn't advise your honour," said the man, in a tone 
too sincere to be deemed sarcastic. 

'' I know my head eouldn't bear it," said be, with the imjdooring 
accents of one who entreated a contradiction. Sut the old groom, 
too fully convinced of the sentiment to utter a word against it, was 
now only thinking of following his mistress. 

" Wait a moment," cried Hankes, with an immense effort. " If I 
wwe once across this" — he was going to add an epithet, but restrained 
himself — '^ this place,, is there nothing more of the samiO kind after- 
wards ?" 
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" Isn't there, faith !" cried the man. " Isn't there the Clunk, 
where the beast has to step over gullies five-and-thirty or forty feet 
deep ? Isn't there Tim's Island, a little spot where you must turn 
your horse round, with the sea four hundred feet under you ? Isn't 
there the Devn's Nose " 

" There, there, you needn't go on, my good fellow ; I'll turn 
back." 

" Look where she is now," said the man, pointing with his whip to 
a rocky ledge hundreds of feet down, along which a figure on horse- 
back might be seen creeping slowly along. " 'Tis there, where she's 
stealing along now, you need the good head and the quick hand. 
May I never!" exclaimed he, in terror, "if them isn't goats that's 
coming up to meet her ! Merciful Joseph ! what'U she do ? There, 
they are under the horse's legs, forcing their way through ! Look 
how the devils are rushing all round and about her ! If the beast 
moves an inch " A wild cry broke from the old man here, for a frag- 
ment of rock, displaced by the rushing herd, had just come thunder- 
ing down the cliff, and splashed into the sea beneath. " The Heavens 
be praised! she's safe," muttered he, piously crossing himself; and 
then, without a word more, and as if angry at his own delay, he 
pressed his horse forward to follow her. 

It was in vain Hankes cried to him to wait — ^to stop for only an 
instant — that he, too, was ready to go — not to leave him and desert 
him there — ^that he knew not where to turn him, nor could ever re- 
trace his way, — already the man was lost to view and hearing, and 
all the vain entreaties were uttered to the winds. As for Sybella, 
her perilous pathway gave her quite enough to do not to bestow a 
thought upon her companion ; nor, indeed, had she much recollection 
of him till the old groom overtook her on the sandy beach, and re- 
counted to her, not without a certain touch of humour, Mr. Hankes's 
terror and despair. 

" It was cruel to leave him, Ned," said she, trying to repress a 
smile at the old man's narrative. " I think you must go back, and 
leave me to pursue my way alone." 

" Sorra one o' me will go back to the likes of him. 'Tis for your 
own self, and ne'er another, I'd be riskin' my neck in the same spot," 
said he, resolutely. 

" But what's to become of him, Ned ? He knows nothing of the 
country; he'll not find his way back to Glengariff." 

" Let him alone ; devil a harm he'll come to. 'Tis chaps like that 
never comes to mischief. He'll wander about there till day breaks, 
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and, maybe, find his way to Duff's Mill, or, at all erents, the boy 
with the letter-bag from Gaherclough is sure to see him." 

Even had this last assurance failed to satisfy Sybella, it was so 
utterly hopeless a task to oyemileold Ned's resolve, that she said no 
more, but rode on in silence. Not so Ned ; the theme afforded him 
an opportunity for reflecting on English character and habits, which 
was not to be lost. 

*^ I'd like to see your brother John turn back and leave a young 
lady that way," said he, recurring to the youth whose earliest years 
he had watched over. 

No matter how impatiently, even angrily, Bella replied to the old 
man's bigoted preference of his countrymen, Ned persisted in de- 
ploring the unhappy accident by which fate had subjected the finer 
and more gifted race to the control and dominion of an inferior 
people. To withdraw him effectually from a subject which to an 
Irish peasant has special attraction, she began to tell him of the war 
in the East and of her brother Jack, the old man listening with eager 
delight to the achievements of one he had carried about in his arms 
as a child. 

Her mind, filled with the wondrous stories of private letters — the 
intrepid daring of this one, the noble chivalry of that — she soon suc- 
ceeded in winning all his attention. It was singular, however, that 
of all the traits she recorded, none made such a powerful appeal to 
the old man's heart as the generous self-devotion of those women 
who, leaving home, friends, country, and all, gave themselves up to 
the care of the sick and wounded. He never wearied of hearing how 
they braved death in its most appalling shape amidst the pestilential 
airs of the hospital, in the midst of such horrors as no pen can pic- 
ture, taking on them the most painful duties, accepting fatigue, ex- 
haustion, and peril as the common incidents of life, braving scenes of 
agony such as in very recital sickened the heart, descending to all 
that was menial in their solicitude ! for some poor sufferer, and all 
this with a benevolence and a kindness that made them seem less 
human beings than ministering angels from Heaven. 

" Oh, Holy Joseph ! isn't it yourself ought to be there ?" cried the 
old man, enthusiastically. " Was there ever your like to give hope 
to a sick heart ? Who ever could equal you to cheer up the sinking 
spirit, and even make misery bearable ? Miss Bella, darling, did you 
never think of going out ?" 

" Ay, Ned, a hundred times," said she, sighing drearily. " I often, 
too, said to myself. There's not one of these ladies — ^for they are 
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ladies born and teed — ^who loma't a mother, ikther, Bisters, and 
brothers dear to ker, and to ▼hom she is harself dear. She leaves a 
home where she ie la^ed, and where her iracant place ia daily looked 
at with sorrow, and yet here am I, who hare none to care for, none 
to miss me, who would carry over the sea with me no sorrows from 
those I was leaving, for I am fijumdless, surely I am well fitted for 
such a task " 

^' Well," said he, eagerly,, as she seemed to hesitate,, '^well, and 
why " 

^' It was not fear held me back," resumed she. ^' It was not that 
I shrank from the sights and sounds of agony that must have been 
more terrible than any death; it was simply a h<^ — a widv perhaps, 
more? than a lu^pe — ^that I might be doing service to those at home 
here^ who, if I were to leave th^n, would not have one on their side. 
Perhi^s I overrated what I did,, or could do ; perhaps I deemed my 
help of more value than it really was ; but every day seemed to show 
me that the pec^le needed some one to eounael and to guide them-— 
to show them where their true interests lay, and by what little sacri- 
fices they could oftentimes secure a future benefit." 

** That's thrue, every word of it. Your name is in every cabin, 
with a blessing tacked to it. There's not a child doesn't say a praver 
for you before he goes to sleep ; and there's many a grown man never 
thought (tf praying at all till he axed a blessing for yourself !" 

^ With that, too^'^ resiimed she, " was coupled power, for my Lord 
left much, to my management. I was able to help the deserving, to 
assist the honest and industrious ; now I aided this one to emigrate, 
now I could contribute a little assistance of capital In &ct, Ned, I 
felt they wanted mtf, and I knew I liked them. There was one good 
reason for not going away. Then there were other reasons," said 
she, Mteringly. '^ It is not a good example to give to others to leave, 
no matter how humble, the spot where we have a duty, to seek out a 
higher destiny. I speak as a woman." 

<^ And is it tiirue^ Miss Bella, that it's Mistn Dunn has it all here 
under his own hand? that the Lord owns nothing only what Dunn 
allows him, and that the. whol& place down to Kenmare river is 
Dunn's ?" 

'' It is quite true, Ned, that the oontrol and direction of all the 
great works here axe with Mr. Dunn* AU the quarries and mines, 
the roads, harbours, quays, bridges, docks, houses, are all in his 
hands." 

'^ Blessed hour ! and where does he get the money to do it all ?" 
cried he, in amazement. 



Now, natural as was the question, and easy of reply as it seemed, 
Sybella heard it with something almost like a shock. Had the thought 
not occurred to her hundreds of times ? And, if so, how had she 
answered it ? Of course there could be no difficulty in the reply ; 
of course such immense speculations, such gigantic projects as Mr. 
Dunn engaged in, supplied wealth to any amount. But equally true 
was it that they demanded great means ; they were costly achieve- 
ments these great lines of railroad, these vast harbours. JSTor were 
they always suceessful; Mr. Hankes himself bad dropped hints about 
certain ''mistakes/' that were very signiJ&cant. The splendid word 
'^Credit " would explain it all, doubtless, but how interpret credit to 
the Bodnd. of the poor peasant P She tried to illustrate it by the lock of 
a canal, iu whicb the water is mookentarily utilised for a particular 
purpose, and then restcyred, unimpaired, to the general dreulation ; 
but Ned unhappily damaged the imagery by remaddng, " But what's 
to be done if there's no water?" Fortxmately for her logic, the 
road became once more only wide enough, for one to proceed at a 
time, and Sybella was again left to her own musings. 

Scarcely conseious of the periLous path by which she advanced, she 
continued to meditate over the old man's words, and wonder within, 
herself how ib.was that he, the poor, unlettered peasant, should have 
conceived that high notion of what her mission ought to be — when 
and how her energies should be employed. She had been schooling 
herself for years to feel that true heroism consifited in devoting 
oneself to some humble, unobtrusive career, whose best rewards were 
the good done to others, where self-denial was a daily lesson, and 
humility a daily creed ; but, do what she could, there was within her 
heart the embers of the fire that burned there in childhood. The 
first article of that faith taught her that without danger there is no 
greatness — ^that in the hazardous conflicts where life is ventured, high 
qualities only are developed. What but such noble excitement could 
make heroes of those meaek, many of whom, without such stimulus, 
had dropped down the streimi of life unnotieed and undistinguished P 
'^ And shall I," cried she aloud, '' go on for ever thua, Uving the 
small life c^ petty carea and interests^ confronting no dangers beyond 
a dark December day, encountering no other hazards than the 
flippant rebuke of my employer P" 

'^ There's the yawl. Miss Bellas she's tacking about, waiting for 
us," said Ned, as he pointed to a small sail-boat like a speck in the 
blue aea beneath ; and at the same instant a little rag of scarlet 
bunting was riux up to the peak, to show that the travellers had been 
seenfrom the wattf . 
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CHAPTEE LIX. 

THE DISCOYBBT. 

It is possible that my reader might not unwillingly accompany 
Sybella as she stepped into the little boat, and tripping lightly over 
the " thwarts," seated herself in the stem-sheets. The day was bright 
and breezy, the sea scarcely ruffled, for the wind was off the land ; 
the craft, although but a fishing-boat, was sharp and clean built, the 
canvas sat well on her, and, last of all, she who held the tiller was a 
very pretty girl, whose cheek, flushed with exercise, and loosely 
waving hair, gave to her beauty the heightened expression of which 
care occasionally robbed it. The broad bay, with its mountain back- 
ground and its wide sea reach, studded with tall three-masters, was a 
fine and glorious object, and as the light boat heeled over to the 
breeze, and the white foam came rustling over the prow, Sybella swept 
her fair hand through the water and bathed her brow with the action 
of one who dismissed all painful thought, and gave herself to the 
full enjoyment of the hour. Yes, my dear reader, the companionship 
of such a girl on such a day, in such a scene, was worth having ; and 
so even those rude fishermen thought it, as, stretched at full length 
on the shingle ballast, they gazed half bashfully at her, and then ex- 
changed more meaning looks with each other as she talked with them. 

Just possible is it, too, that some curiosity may exist as to what 
became of Mr. Hankes. Did that great projector of industrial enter- 
prise succeed in retracing his steps with safety ? did he fall in with 
some one able to guide him back to Glengariff ? did he regain the 
Hermitage after fatigue, and peril, and much self-reproach for an 
undertaking so foreign to his ways and habits ? and did he vow to 
his own heart that this was to be the last of such excursions on his 
part ? Had he his misgivings, too, that his conduct had not been per- 
fectly heroic ? and did he experience a sense of shame in retiring 
before a peril braved by a young and delicate girl ? Admitted to a 
certain share of that gentleman's confidence, we are obliged to declare 
that his chief sorrows were occasioned by the loss of time, the amount 
of inconvenience, and the degree of fatigue the expedition had cost 
him. It was not till late in the afternoon of the day that he chanced 
upon a fisherman on his way to Bantry to sell his fish. The poor 
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peasant could not speak nor understand English, and aflber a vain 
attempt at explanation on either side, the colloquy ended by Hankes 
joining company with the man, and proceeding along with him, 
whither he knew not. 

If we have not traced the steps of Sybella's wanderings, we are 
little disposed to linger along with those of Mr. Hankes, though, if 
his own account were to be accepted, his journey was a succession of 
adventures and escapes. Enough if we say that he at last abandoned 
his horse amid the fissured cliffs of the coast, and, as best he might, 
clambered over rock and precipice, through tall mazes of wet fern 
and deep moss, along shingly shores and sandy benches, till he 
reached the little inn at Bantry, the weariest and most worn-out of 
men, his clothes in rags, his shoes in tatters, and he himself scarcely 
conscious, and utterly indifferent as to what became of him. 

A night's sound sleep and a good breakfast were already contri- 
buting much to efface the memory of past sufferings, when Sybella 
Kellett entered his room. She had been over to the cottage, had 
visited the whole locality, transacted all the business she had come 
for, and only diverged from her homeward route on hearing that Mr. 
Hankes had just arrived at Bantry. Eather apologising for having 
left him than accusing him of deserting her, she rapidly proceeded to 
sketch out her own journey. She did not dwell upon any incidents 
of the way — had they been really new or strange she would not have 
recalled them^ — she only adverted to what had constituted the object 
of her coming — the purchase of the small townland which she had 
completed. 

" It is a dear old place," said she, " of a fashion one so rarely sees 
in Ireland, the house being built after that taste known as Eliza- 
bethan, and by tradition said to have once been inhabited by the poet 
Spenser. It is very small, and so hidden by a dense beech wood, 
that you might pass within fifty yards of the door and never see it. 
This rude drawing may give you some idea of it." 

'' And does the sea come up so close as this ?" asked Hankes, 
eagerly. 

" The little fishing-boat ran into the cove you see there ; her main- 
sail dropped over the new-mown hay." 

" Why, it's the very thing Lord Lockewood is looking for. He is 
positively wild about a spot in some remote out-of-the-way region ; 
and then, what you tell me of its being a poet's house will complete 
the charm. You said Shakspeare " 

" JS'o, Spenser, the poet of the * Eaerie Queene,' " broke she in, 
with a smile. 
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** It's all the same ; hell give it a fimciful name, and the asaoeia- 
tion with its once owner will afford him unceasing amnsement.'* 

^ I hope he is not destined to enjoy the pleasure you describe." 

« ]^o ?— why not, pray ?" 

*^ I hope and trust that the place may not pass into his hands ; in 
a word, I intend to ask Mr. Dunn to allow me to be the purchaso*. 
I find that the sum is almost exactly the amount I hare inves^^d an 
the Allotment scheme — these same diares we spoke of — and I mean 
to beg as a great favour — a very great farour — to be permitted to make 
this exchange. I want no land — nothing but the little plot around 
the cottage." 

" The cottage formerly inhabited by the poet ^enser, built in the 
purest Elizabethan style, and E^tuated in a glen — ^you said a glen, I 
think, Miss Kellett ?" said Hanks — ''in a glen, whose wild enclosure, 
bosomed amongst deep woods, and washed by the Atlantic " 

" Are you devising an advertis^nent, Sir?" 

*^ The very thing I was doing. Miss Kellett. I was just sketching 
out a rough outline of a short paragraph for the Pa«^." 

" But remember, Sir, I want to possess this q>ot. I wif^ to be its 



owner " 



'' To dispose of, of course, heiidafter — to make a dear three, or four, 
or five thousand by the bargain, eh P" 

" Nothing of the kind, Mr. Hankes. I mean to acquire enough — 
some one day or other — ^to go back and dwell there. I desire to 
have what I shall always, to myself, at least, call mine — ^my home. 
It will be as a goal to win, the time I can come back and live there. 
It will be a resting-place lor poor Jack when he retoms to Eng- 
land." 

Mr. Hankes paused. It waa the fint time Miss Kellett had re- 
ferred to her own fottunes in such a way as permitted him to take 
advantage of the curcumstance, and he deliberated with himself whe- 
ther he ought not to profit by the aocident. How would she receive 
a word of advice from him ? Would it be well taken ? might it pos- 
sibly lead to something more ? Would she be disposed to lean on 
his counsels? and, if so, what then? Ay, Mr, Hankes, it was the 
'' what then P" was the puzzle. It was l^ue his late conduct presented 
but a sorry emblem of that life-long fidelity he thought of pledging ; 
but if she were the dear-sighted, calm-reasoning intelHgenee he be- 
lieved, she would lay little stress upon what, after ati, was a mere trait 
of a man's temperament. Yery rapidly, indeed, did these refiections 
pass through his mind, and then he stole a glance at her as she sat 
quietly sipping her tea, looking a very ideal of calm tranquillity. 
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*^ This cottage," thoaglit he, '' has evidentlj tiiken a hold of her fimcy. 
Let me see if I cannot turn the l^eme to mj purpose." And with 
this intention he again brought her back to speak of the spot, which 
she did with all the eagerness of true interest. 

'' As to the association with the gi£ted spirit of song," said Mr. 
Hankes, soaring proudly into the «tyle be loved, *^ I conclude that to 
be somewhat doubtful of proof, eh P* 

^^ 'Not at all, Sir. Spenser lired at a place called Eilcoleman, 
from which he removed for two or three years, and returned. It was 
in this interval he inhabited the cottage. Curiously enough, some 
manuscript in his writing — part of a correspondence with the Lord- 
Deputy — ^was discovered yesterday when I was there. It was contained 
in a small oak casket with a variety of other papers, some in quaint 
IVench, some in Latin. The box was built in so as to form a. portion 
of a curiously carved chimney-piece, and chance alone led to its dis- 
covery." 

'^ I hope you secured the documents F" cried Hankes, eagerly. 

" Yes, Sir ; here they are, box and all. The Sector advised me to 
carry them away for security sake." And so saying, she laid upon 
the table a massively-bound and strong-built box, of about a foot in 
length. 

It was with no inexperienced hand that Mr. Hankes proceeded to 
investigate the contents. His well practised eye rapidly caught the 
meaning of each paper as he lifted it up, and he continued to mutter 
to himself his comments upon them. ^ This document is an ancient 
grant of the lands of Gloughrennin to the monks of tiie abbey of 
Gastlerosse, and bears date 1104i. It speaks of certain rights Teeerved 
to the Bafon Hugh Pritcfasrd Conway. Conway — Oonway," mumbled 
he, twice or thrice, "that's the very name I tried and could not re- 
member yesterday. Miss Kellett. Tou asked me about a certain 
soldier whose daring capture of a Bussian officer was going the round 
of the papers. The jaang fellow had but one arm, too; now I re- 
member, his name was Oonway." 

*^ Charles Conway. "Was it Charles €onway ?" cried she, eagerly ; 
** but it could be no other — ^he had lost his right arm." 

'^ I'm not sure which, but he had only one, and he was called an 
orderly on the staff of the Fiedmontese G-eneral.'* 

" Oh, the noble fellow! I could have sworn he would distinguish 
himself. Tell me it all again. Sir ; where did it happen, and how, 
and when ?" 

Mr. Hankes^s memory was now to be submitted to a very search- 
ing test, and he was called on to furnish details which might have 
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puzzled " Out own Correspondent." Had Charles Conway been 
rewarded for his gallantry? what notice had his bravery elicited? 
Was he promoted, and to what rank ? Had he been decorated, and 
with what order? Were his wounds, as reported, only trifling? 
Where was he now? — ^was he in hospital, or on service? She 
grew impatient at how little he knew — ^how little the incident seemed 
to have impressed him. ^'Was it possible," she asked, "that 
heroism like this was so rife that a meagre paragraph was deemed 
enough to record it — a paragraph, too, that forgot to state what had 
become of its hero ?" 

" Why, my dear Miss Kellett," interposed he, at length, " one reads 
a dozen such achievements every week." 

" I deny it. Sir," cried she, angrily. " Our soldiers are the bravest 
in the world; they possess a courage that asks no aid from the 
promptings of self-interest, nor the urgings of vanity ; they are very 
lions in combat ; but it needs the chivalrous ardour of the gentleman, 
the man of blood and lineage, to conceive a feat like this. It was 
only a noble patriotism could suggest the thought of such an 
achievement." 

" I must say," said Hankes, in confusion, " the young fellow ac- 
quitted himself admirably ; but I would also beg to observe that there 
is nothing in the newspaper to lead to the conclusion you are disposed 
to draw. There's not a word of his being a gentleman." 

" But I know it. Sir — ^the fact is known to me, Charles Conway 
is a man of family ; he was once a man of fortune : he had served as 
an officer in a Lancer regiment; he had been extravagant, wild, 
wasteful, if you will." 

" Why, it can't be the Smasher you're talking of ?— the great swell 
that used to drive the four chesnuts in the Park, and made the wager 
he'd go in at one window of Stagg and Mantle's, and out at 
t'other?" 

" I don't care to hear of such follies. Sir, when there are better 
things to be remembered. Besides, he is my brother's dearest 
friend, and I will not hear him spoken of but with respect. Take 
wy word for it. Sir, I am but asking what you had done, without a 
hint, were he only present." 

" I believe you — by Jove, I believe you I" cried Hankes, with an 
honesty in the tone of his voice that actually made her smile. " And 
so, this is Conway the Smasher !" 

" Pray, Mr. Hankes, recal him by some other association. It is 
only fair to remember that he has given us the fitting occasion." 

" Ay, very true — ^what you say is perfectly just ; and, as you say. 
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he 18 your brother's friend. Who would have thought it! — who 
would have thought it !" 

Without puzzling ourselves to inquire what it was that thus ex- 
cited Mr. Hankes's astonishment, let us observe that gentleman, 
as he turns over, one bj one, the papers in the box, muttering his 
comments, meanwhile, to himself: "Old title-deeds — ^very old in- 
deed — all the ancient contracts are recited. Sir G-wellem Conway 
must have been a man of mark and note in those days. Here we 
find him holding ' in capite' from the king, twelve thousand acres, with 
the condition that he builds a strong castle and a * bawn.' And these 
are, apparently. Sir Gwellem's own letters. Ah ! and herie we have 
him or his descendant called Baron of Ackroyd and Bedgellert, and 
claimant to the title of Lackington, in which he seems successful. 
This is the writ of summons calling him to the Lords as Viscount 
Lackington. Yery curious and important these papers are — more 
curious, perhaps, than important — for in all likelihood there have 
been at least half a dozen confiscations of these lands since this 
time," 

Mr. Hankes's observations were not well attended to, for Sybella 
was already deep in the perusal of a curious old letter from a certain 
Dame Marian Conway to her brother, then Sheriff" of Cardigan, in 
which some very strange traits of Irish chieftain life were detailed. 

" I have an antiquarian friend who'd set great store by these old 
documents. Miss Kellett," said Hankes, with a sort of easy indiffer- 
ence. " They have no value save for such collectors ; they serve to 
throw a passing light over a dark period of history, and perhaps ex- 
plain a bygone custom or an obsolete usage. What do you mean to 
do with them ?" 

" Keep them. If I succeed in my plans about the cottage, these 
letters of Spenser to Sir Lawrence Esmond are in themselves a title. 
Of course, if I fail in my request, I mean to give them to Mr. 
Dunn." 

" These were Welsh settlers, it would seem," cried Hankes, still 
bending over the papers. " They came originally from Abergedley." 

" Abergedley !" repeated Sybella, three or four times over. " How 
strange !" 

" What is strange. Miss Kellett P" asked Hankes, whose curiosity 
was eagerly excited by the expression of her features. 

Instead of reply, however, she had taken a small note-book from 
her pocket, and sat with her eyes fixed upon a few words written in 
her own hand : " The Conways of Abergedley — of what family— if 
settled at any time in Ireland, and where ?" These few words, and 

2e: 
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the day of the year when they were written, recalled to her mind a 
conversation she had once held with Terry DriscoU. 

" What is puzzling you, Miss Kellett ?" broke in Hankes ; " I 
wish I could be of any assistance to its unravelment." 

" I am thinking of ' long ago ;' something that occurred years back. 
Didn't you mention/' asked she, suddenly, that Mr. Driscoll had been 
the former proprietor of this cottage ?" 

" Yes, in so far as having paid part of the purchase-money. Does 
his name recal anything to interest you, Miss Kellett P" 

If she heard, she did not heed his question, but sat deep sunk in 
her own musings. 

If there was any mood of the human mind that had an especial 
fascination for Mr. Hankes, it was that frame of thought which in- 
dicated the possession of some mysterious subject — some deep and 
secret theme which the possessor retained for himself alone — a mea- 
sure of which none were to know the amount, to which none were 
to have the key. It would be ignoble to call this passion curiosity, 
for in reality it was less exercised by any desire to fathom the mystery, 
than it was prompted by an intense jealousy of him who thus held in 
his own hands the solution of some portentous difficulty. To know 
on what schemes other men were bent — ^what hopes and fears filled 
them — ^by what subtle trains of reasoning they came to this conclu- 
sion or to that, were the daily exercises of his intelligence. He was 
eternally, as the phrase is, putting things together, comparing events, 
confronting this circumstance with that, and drawing inferences firom 
every chance and accident of life. Now, it was clear to him Miss 
Kellett had a secret — or, at least, had the clue to one. Driscoll was 
" in it," and this cottage was " in it ;" and, not impossibly too, some of 
these Conways were " in it." There was something in that note-book — 
how was he to obtain sight of it P The vaguest Kne-Hi word — ^would 
be enough for him. Mr. Hankes remembered how he had once com* 
mitted himself and his health to the care of an unskilful physician 
simply because the man knew a fact which he wanted, and did worm 
out of him during his attendance. He had, at another time, under- 
taken a short voyage in a most unsafe craft, with a drunken captain, 
because the ste«7ardess was possessed of a secret, of which even in his 
sea-sickness he obtained the key. Over and over again had he as- 
sumed modes of life he detested, dissipation the most distasteful to 
him, to gain the confidence of men that were only assailable in these 
modes ; and now he bethought him, that if he only had a glimmering 
of his present suspicion, the precipice, and the narrow path, and the 
booming sea below, had ail been braved, and he would have followed 
her unflinchingly through every peril with this goal before him. Was 
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it too late to attempt to reinstate himself in her esteem P He thought 
not ; indeed, she did not seem to retain any memory of his defection. 
At all events, there was little semblance of its haying influenced her 
in her manner towards him. 

"We shall meet at G^lengariff, Mr. Hankes/' said Sybella, rising, 
and replacing the papers in the box. '^ I mean to return by the coast 
road, and will not ask you to accompany me.'* 

" It is precisely what I was about to beg as a &Tour. I was poorly 
yesterday — a nervous headache, an afEection I am subject to — in short, 
I felt unequal to any exertion, or even excitement." 

'^ Fray let me counsel you to spare yourself a journey of much 
&tigue with little to reward it. Frequency and long habit have 
deprived the mountain tract of all terror for me, but I own that to a 
stranger it is not without peril. The spot where we parted yesterday 
is the least dangerous of the difficulties, and so I would say be ad- 
vised, and keep to the high road." 

Now there was not the slightest trace of sarcasm in what she said ; 
it was uttered in all sincerity and good &ith, and yet Mr. Hankes 
could not help suspecting a covert mockery throughout. 

'' I'm determined she shall see I am a man of courage," muttered 
he to himself; and then added, aloud, " You must permit me to dis- 
obey you. Miss Kellett. I am resolved to bear you company." 

There was a dash of decision in his tone that made Sybella turn to 
look at him, and, to her astonishment, she saw a degree of purpose 
and determination in his face very unlike its former expression. If 
she did not possess the craft and subtlety which long years had 
polished to a high perfection in him, she had that far finer and more 
delicate tact by which a woman's nature reads man's coarser tem- 
perament. She watched his eye, too, and saw how it rested on the 
oaken box, and, even while awaiting her answer, never turned from 
that object. 

"Tes," said she to herself, ''there is a game to be played out 
between us, and yonder is the stake." 

Did Mr. Hankes divine what was then passing in her mind ? I 
know not. ' All he said was, 

'' May I order the horses. Miss Kellett P" 

" Yes, I am ready." 

'' And this box, what is to be done with it ? Best to leave it here 
in the possession of the innkeeper. I suppose it will be safe P" asked 
he, half timidly. 

" Perfectly safe ; it would be inconvenient to carry with us. Will 
you kindly tell the landlord to come here P" 

2k2 
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No sooner bad Mr. Hankes left the room on his errand, than 
Sybella unlocked the box, and taking out the three papers in which 
the name of Conway appeared, relocked it. The papers she as quickl j 
consigned to a small bag, which, as a sort of sabretasche, formed part 
of her riding costume. 

Mr. Hankes was somewhat longer on his mission than appeared 
necessary, and when he did return there was an air of some bustle and 
confusion about him, while between him and the landlord an amount 
of intimacy had grown up — a sort of confidence was established — 
that Bella's keen glance rapidly read. 

''An old-fashioned lock, and doubtless worth nothing, Miss Kel- 
lett," said Hankes, as with a contemptuous smile he regarded the 
curiously carved ornament of the keyhole. Tou have the key, I 
think ?" 

" Yes ; it required some ingenuity to withdraw it from where, I 
suppose, it has been rusting many a year." 

'' It strikes me I might as well put a band over the lock and affix 
my seal. It will convey the notion of something very precious in- 
side," added he, laughing, ** and our friend here, Mr. Borke, will 
feel an increased impprtance in the guardianship of such a trea- 
sure." 

" I'll guard it like goold, Sir, that you may depend on," chimed in 
the landlord. 

Why was it that, as Bella's quick glance was bent upon him, that 
he turned so hastily away, as if to avoid the scrutiny p 

Do not imagine, valued reader, that while this young girl scanned 
the two faces before her, and tried to discover what secret under- 
standing subsisted between these two men — strangers but an hour 
ago— that she herself was calm and self-possessed. Far from it ; as 
little was she self-acquitted. It was under the inflaence of a sudden 
suspicion flashing across her mind — ^whence or how she knew not — 
that some treachery was being planned, that she withdrew these 
documents from the box. The expression of Hankes's look, as it 
rested on the casket, was full of significance. It meant much, but 
of what nature she could not read. The sudden way he had ques- 
tioned her about DriscoU imparted a link of connexion between that 
man and the contents of the box, or part of them ; and what part 
could that be except what concerned the name of Conway P If these 
were her itppulses, they were more easily carried out than forgiven, 
and in her secret heart she was ashamed of her own distrust, and of 
what it led her to do. 

'^ It would be a curious question at law," said Hankes, as he affixed 
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the third and last seal — " a very curious question, who owns that box. 
Not that its contents would pay for the litigation," added he, with a 
mocking laugh ; " but the property being sold this morning, with an 
unsettled claim of DriscolPs over it, and the purchaser being still 
undeclared — ^for I suppose you bought in for the Earl, or for Mr. 
Dunn, perhaps " 

" No, Sir, in my own name, and for myself, waiting Mr. Dunn's 
good pleasure to confirm the sale in the way I have told you." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed he, looking with an unfeigned admiration 
at a young girl capable of such rapid and decisive action — " so that 
you really may consider yourself its owner ?" 

" I do consider myself its owner," was her calm reply. 

" Then pray excuse my officiousness in this sealing up. I hope you 
will pardon my indiscreet zeal." 

She smiled without answering, and the blood mounted to Mr. 
Hankes's face and forehead till they were crimson. He, too, felt 
that there was a game between them, and was beginning to distrust 
his " hand." 

"Are we to be travelling companions, Mr. Hankes?" asked she. 
And though nothing was said in actual words, there was that in the 
voice and manner of the speaker that made the question run thus : 
" Are we, after what we have just seen of each other, to journey 
together ?" 

" "Well, if you really wish me to confess the truth, Miss Kellett, I 
must own I am rather a&aid of my head along these mountain paths 
—a sort of faintness, a rushing of blood to the brain, and a confusion 
— in short. Nature never meant me for a chamois hunter, and I should 
bring no credit on your training of me." 

" Tour resolve is all the wiser. Sir, and so to our next meeting." 
She waved him a half familiar, half cold farewell, and left the room. 

Mr. Hankes saw her leave the town, and he loitered about the 
street till he could mark two mounted figures ascending the moun- 
tain. He then ordered a chaise to the door with all speed. 

" Will you take it now, Sir, or send for it, as you said at first ?'» 
asked the innkeeper, as he stood with the oak box in his hands. 

" Keep it till I write — keep it till you hear from me ; or, no, put 
it in the chaise — ^that's better." 
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CHAPTEE LX. 

THB DOUBLE BLTJNDEB. 

Shobt as had been Sjbella's absence from the Hermitage, a vast 
number of letters had arrived for her in the mean while. The pro- 
spect of a peace, so confidently entertained at one moment, was now 
rudely destroyed by the abrupt termination of the Vienna confer- 
ences, and the result was a panic in the money-market. 

The panic of an army rushing madly on to victory ; the panic on 
shipboard when the great vessel has struck, and, after three or four 
convulsive throes, the mighty masts have snapped, and the blue 
water, surging and bounding, has riven the hatchways and flooded 
the deck ; the panic of a mob as the charge of cavalry is sounded, and 
the flash of a thousand sabres is seen through the long vista of a 
street ; the panic of a city stricken by plague or cholera, are all dread- 
ful and appalling things, and have their scenes of horror full of the 
most picturesque terror, — ^still are there incidents of an almost equal 
power when that dread moment has arrived which is called a '^ Panic 
on 'Change." 

It was but yesterday, and the world went well and flourishiugly, 
mills were at work, foundries thundered with their thousand hammers, 
vessels sailed forth from every port, and white-sailed argosies were 
freighted with wealth for distant colonies. None had to ask twice 
for means to carry out his speculations — ^for every enterprise there 
was capital — and now scarcely twenty-four hours have passed, and all 
is changed. A despatch has been received in the night ; a messenger 
has arrived at Downing-street ; the Minister has been aroused from 
his sleep to hear that we have met some great reverse ; a terrible dis- 
aster has be&llen us ; two line-of-battle ships, whose draught of water 
was too great, have grounded under an enemy's fire ; in despite of the 
most heroic resistance, they have been captured; the union-jacks 
are on their way to Moscow. Mayhap the discomfiture, less afflicting 
to national pride, is the blunder of a cavalry officer, or the obstinacy 
of an envoy. Little matter for the cause, we have met a check. 
Down goes credit, and up go the discounts ; the mighty men of mil- 
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lions have drawn their purse-strings, and not a guinea is to be had ; 
the City is ML of sad-yisaged men in black, presaging every manner 
of misfortune : More troops are wanted — ^more ships ; we are going 
to have an increase of the income-tax — a loan — ^a renewal of war 
burdens in fifty shapes ! Each fancies some luxury of which he must 
deprive himself, some expense to be curtailed, and all are taking the 
dreariest view of a future whose chief feature is to be privation. 

So was it now. Amidst a mass of letters was one from Davenport 
Dunn, written with brevity and in haste. By a mistake, easily made 
in the hurry and confusion of such correspondence, it was, though 
intended for Mr. Hankes, addressed to Miss KeUett, the words 
'' Strictly private and confidential" occupying a conspicuous place 
across the envelope, while lower down was written " Immediate." 

It was a very rare event latterly for Mr. Dunn to write to Miss 
Kellett, nor had she, in all their intercourse, once received from him a 
letter announced thus " confidential." It was, then, in some surprise, 
and not without a certain anxiety, that she broke the seal. It was 
dated "Wednesday, Irish Office," and began thus: " Dear S." — She ' 
started — he had never called her Sybella in his life ; he had been 
most punctiliously careful ever to address her as Miss Kellett. She 
turned at once to the envelope, and read the address, " Miss Kellett, 
the Hermitage, Ghlenganff." And yet there could be no mistake. It 
opened, " Dear S." " He has forgotten a word," thought she ; " he 
meant in his mood of confidence to call me Miss Sybella, and has 
omitted the title." The letter ran thus : " We have failed at Vienna, 
as we do everywhere, and in everything. The war is to continue ; 
consequently we are in a terrible mess. Ghlumthal telegraphs this 
morning that he yriH not go on ; the Prankfort people will, of course, 
follow his lead, so that Mount Genis will be ' nowhere' by the end of 
the week. I am, however, more anxious about Glengariff, which must 
be upheld, j^r the moment, at any cost. To-day I can manage to keep 
up the shares, perhaps abo to-morrow. The old Earl is more in- 
fatuated about the scheme than ever, though the accounts he receives 
from that girl" — " That girl," muttered she, " who can he mean ?" — 
^'from that girl occasionally alarm him. She evidently has her own 
suspicions, though I don't clearly see by what they have been sug- 
gested. The sooner, therefore, you can possess yourself of the corre- 
spondence, the better. I have written to her by this post with a 
proposition she will most probably accept — ^advise it, by all means." 
— " This is scarcely intelligible," said she, once more reverting to the 
direction of the letter. — " Should the Ministry be beaten on Monday, 
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they mean to dissolve Parliament. Now, they cannot go to the 
country, in Ireland, without me, and my terms I have already fixed. 
They mitst give us aid — material, substantial aid ; I will not be put 
off with office or honours — it is no time for either. Meanwhile, I 
want all the dividend warrants, and a brief sketch of our next state- 
ment, for we meet on Saturday. Come what will, the Allotment 
must be sustained till the new election be announced. I hope Lack- 
ington's cheque was duly presented, for I find that his death was 
known here on the 4th. tVhere the new Viscount is no one seems 
even to guess. Get rid of the girl, and believe me, yours ever, — 
D. D." 

^' Surely there is some strange mystification here," said she, as she 
sat pondering over this letter. " There are allusions which, had they 
not been addressed to me, I might have fancied were intended for 
myself. This girl, whose accounts have terrified Lord GlengarifF, 
and who herself suspects that all is not right, may mean me; but yet 
it is to me he writes, confidently and secretly. I cannot complain 
that the letter lacks candour — ^it is frank enough ; every word fore- 
bodes coming disaster, the great scheme is threatened with ruin, no- 
thing can save it but G-ovemment assistance — an infamous compact, 
if I read it aright. And if all this be so, in what a game have I 
played a part ! This great venture is a swindling enterprise ! All 
these poor people whose hard-earned gains have been invested in it 
will be ruined ; my 'own small pittance, too, is gone. Good Heavens ! 
to what a terrible network of intrigue and deception have I lent my- 
self ! How have I come to betray those whose confidence I strove 
so hard to gain ! This girl — this girl — who is she ? atid of whom 
does he speak ?" exclaimed she, as, in an outburst of emotion, she 
walked the room, her whole frame trembling, and her eyes glaring in 
all the wildness of high excitement. 

'^ May I come in P" whispered a soft voice, as a low tap was heard 
at the door ; and without waiting for leave, Mr. Hankes entered. 
Nothing could be silkier nor softer than his courteous approach: his 
smile was the blandest, his step the smoothest, his bow the nicest 
blending of homage and regard ; and, as he took Miss Kellett's hand, 
it was with the air of a courtier, dashed with the devotion of an ad- 
mirer. Cruel is the confession that she noticed none — ^not one— of 
these traits. Her mind was so engrossed by the letter, that, had 
Mr. Hankes made his entry in a suit of chain armour, and with a 
mace in his hand, she would not have minded it. 

'^I am come to entreat forgiveness — to sue your pardon. Miss 
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Kellett, for a very great offence, of which, however, I am the guilt- 
less offender. The letter which I hold here, and which, as you see, is 
addressed ' S. Hankes, Esq.,' was certainly intended for you, and not 
me." 

" What — ^how — misdirected — a mistake in the address ?" cried she, 
eagerly. 

" Just 80 ; placed in a wrong enclosure," resumed he, in a tone of 
well graduated calm. '^ A blunder which occurs over and over in Hfe, 
but I am fain to hope has never happened with less serious results." 

" In short," said she, hastily, " my letter, or the letter meant for 
me, came directed to you?^^ 

^* Precisely. I have only to plead, as regards myself, that imme- 
diately on discovery — and I very soon discovered that it could not 
have been destined for my perusal — I refolded the epistle and has- 
tened to deliver it to your own hands." 

" More discreet and more fortunate than I !" said she, with a very 
peculiar smile, " since this letter which I hold here, and which bore 
my address, I now perceive was for you, and this I have not read 
merely once or twice, but fully a dozen times ; in truth, I believe I 
could repeat it, word for word, if the task were required of me." 

What has become of Mr. Hankes's soft and gentle manner? 
Where are his bland looks, his air of courtesy and kindness, his voice 
so full of sweetness and deference ? Why, the man seems transfixed, 
his eyeballs are staring wildly, and he actually clutches, not takes, the 
letter from her hands. 

"Why, the first words might have undeceived you," cried he, 
rudely. " Your name is not Simpson Hankes." 

" No, Sir ; but it is Sybella, and the writer begins * Dear S.' — a 
liberty, I own, I felt it, but one which I fancied my position was 
supposed to permit. Pray read on. Sir, and you will see that there 
was matter enough to puzzle finer faculties than mine." 

Perhaps the tone in which she spoke these words was intentionally 
triumphant — ^perhaps Mr. BLankes attributed this significance to 
them causelessly; at all events, he started and stared at her for 
above a minute steadfastly. He then addressed himself suddenly to 
the letter. 

" Gracious Heavens ! what a terrible blunder !" exclaimed he, when 
he had finished the reading. 

" A great mistake, certainly, Sir," said she, calmly. 

" But still one of which you are incapable to take advantage. Miss 
Kellett/' said he, with eagerness. 
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"Is it to the girl who is to be got rid of, Sir, you address this 
speech ? Is it to her whose trustfulness has been made the instru- 
ment to deceive others and lure them to their min? iN'ay, Mr. 
Hankes, your estimate of my forbearance is indeed too high." 

" But what would you do, young lady ?" 

" Do, Sir ! I scarcely know what I would not do," burst she in, 
passionately. " This letter was addressed to me. I know nothing of 
the mistake of its direction ; here is the envelope with my name upon 
it. It is consequently mine — ^mine, therefore, to publish, to declare 
to the world, through its words, that the whole of this grand enter- 
prise is a cheat ; that its great designer is a man of nothing, living 
the precarious life of a gambling speculator, trading on the rich man's 
horde and the poor man's pittance, making market of all, even to 
his patriotism. I would print this worthy document with no other 
comment than the words, * Eeceived by me, Sybella Kellett, this day of 
September, and sworn to as the handwriting of him whose initials it 
bears, Davenport Dunn.' I would publish it in such type that men 
might read it as they went — ^that all should take warning and put 
no faith in these unprincipled tricksters. Ay, Sir, and I would cling 
as my hope of safety from the world's scorn, to that insulting mention 
of myself, and claim as my vindication that I am the girl to be ' got 
rid of.' iN^one shall dare to call me complice, since the little I once 
called my own is lost. But I would do more. Sir. The world I have 
unwittingly aided to deceive has a full right to an expiation at my 
hands. I would make public the entire correspondence I have for 
months back been engaged in. You seem to say ' No' to this. Is it 
my right you dispute, or my courage to assert the right ?" 

"You must be aware. Miss Kellett," said he, deprecatingly, " that 
you became possessed of this letter by a mistake— that you had no 
right to the intelligence it contains, and, consequently, have none to 
avail yourself of that knowledge. It may be perfectly true that you 
can employ it to our detriment. It would, I have little doubt, serve 
to shake our credit for a day or two ; but do you know what misery, 
what utfcer ruin your rashness will have caused meanwhile ? By the 
fall of our securities you will beggar hundreds. All whose necessities 
may require them to sell out on the day of your disclosure will be 
irretrievably ruined. You meditate a vengeance upon Mr. Dunn, and 
your blow falls on some poor struggling creatures that you never so 
much as heard of. I do not speak," continued he, more boldly, as he 
saw the deep effect his words produced — "I do not speak of the 
destitution and misery you will spread here — all works stopped — all 
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enterprise stLspended — ^thousands thrown out of employment. These 
are the certain, the inevitable evils of what you propose to do. And 
now, let me ask. What are to be the benefits ? You would depose &om 
his station of power and influence the only man in the kingdom who 
has a brain to conceive, or a courage to carry out these gigantic 
enterprises — ^the only man of influence sufficient to treat with the 
Government, and make his own terms. You would dethrone him, to 
instal in his place some inferior intelligence — some mere creature of 
profit and loss, without genius or patriotism ; and all for what ? — ^for 
a mere phrase, and that, too, in a letter which was never intended for 
your eyes." 

Mr. Hankes saw that he was listened to, and he continued. Artfully 
contriving to take the case out of its real issue, he made it appear to 
Miss Kellett that she was solely impelled by personal motives, and 
had no other object in view than a vengeance on the man who had 
insulted her. " And now just throw your eyes over the letter in- 
tended for yourself. I only glanced at it, but it seemed to me written 
in a tone of sincerest well-wishing." 

It was so. It contained the offer of a most advantageous position. 
A new Govemor-Gheneral of India desired a suitable companion for 
his daughters, who had lost their mother. He was a nobleman of 
highest rank and influence. The station was one which secured 
great advantages, and Dunn had obtained the promise of it in her 
behalf by considerable exertion on his part. IS'ay, more. Knowing 
that her fortune was engaged in the ^' Allotment scheme," he volun- 
teered to take her shares at the highest rate they had ever borne, as 
she would, probably, require immediate means to procure an Indian 
outfit. The whole wound up with a deeply expressed regret at the 
loss Glengariff would sustain by her departure ; " but all my selfish- 
ness," added he, ^' could not blind me to the injustice of detaining in 
obscurity one whose destiny so certainly points her out for a station 
lofty and distinguished." 

She smiled at the words, and, showing them to Hankes, said, ^' It is 
most unfortunate. Sir, that I should have seen the other letter. I 
could so readily have yielded myself up to all this flattery, which, even 
in its hollowness, has a certain charm." 

'^I am certain Miss Kellett has too much good sense— too much 
knowledge of life— too much generosity besides " 

" Pray, Sir, let me stop you, or the catalogue of my perfections . 
may become puzzling, not to say that I need all the good gifts with 
which you would endow me to aid me to a right judgment here. I 
wish I knew what to do." 
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" Can you doubt it ?" 

" If the road be so clear, will you not point it out P" 

" Write to Mr. Dunn. Well, let me write to him. I will inform 
him how this mischance occurred. I will tell him that you had read 
and re-read his letter before discovering the mistake of the address ; 
that, consequently, you are now — so far as this great enterprise is 
concerned — one of ourselves ; that, although you scorn to take ad- 
vantage of a circumstance thus accidentally revealed, yet that, as 
chance has put you in possession of certain facts, that — that, in 
short " 

" That, in short, I ought to profit by my good fortune," said she, 
calmly, finishing the phrase for him. 

" Unquestionably," chimed in Hankes, quickly ; " and, what's 
more, demand very high terms, too. Dunn is a practical man," 
added he, in a lower and more confidential tone ; " nobody knows 
better when liberality is the best policy." 

'' So that this is a case for a high price P" asked she, in the same 
calm tone. 

" I'd make it so if I were in your place. I'd certainly say a ' high 
figure,' Miss KeUett." 

" Shall I confess. Sir, that, in so far as knowing how to profit by 
it, I am really unworthy of this piece of fortune P Is Mr. Hankes 
enough my friend to enlighten me P" 

There was a smile that accompanied this speech which went far^r-r 
very far — to influence Mr. Hankes. Once again did his personal 
fortunes rise before him — once again did he bethink him that this was 
an alliance that might lead to much. 

" I can give you a case in point, Miss KeUett — I mean as to the 
value of a secret. It was when Sir Eobert Peel meditated his change 
in the Corn-laws. One of the council — it does not matter to say his 
name — accidentally divulged the secret intention, and a great journal 
gave no less than ten thousand pounds for the intelligence — ^ten 
thousand pounds sterling!" 

She seemed to pause over this story, and reflect upon it. 

" Now," resumed Hankes, " it is just as likely he'd say, * Money is 
scarce just now — ^your demand comes at an inconvenient moment.' 
This would be true— there's no gainsaying it — and I'd reply, * Let 
me have it in shares — some of the new preference scrip just issued.' " 

'' How it does allay difficulties to deal with persons of great prac- 
tical intelligence — men of purpose-like mind," said Sybella, gravely. 
'' Ah, Miss Kellett, if I could only believe that this was a favour- 
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able moment to appeal to you in their behalf — at least |j|_.sj>^ far as 
regards one of their number — one who has long admired your great 
qualities in silence, and said to himself, ' What might she not be 
if allied to one well versed in life, trained to all its chances and 
changes—-' " 

'^ It neyer occurred to me to fancy I had inspired all this interest. 
Sir," said she, calmly. 

" Probably because your thoughts never dwelt on «»«," said Hankes, 
with a most entreating look ; '^ but I assure you," added he, warmly, 
'* the indifference was not reciprocal. I have been long — veiy long 
attracted by those shining abilities you display. Another might 
dwell upon your personal attractions, and say the impression your 
beauty had made upon him; but beauty is a flower — ^a perishable 
hot-house flower. Not," added he, hastily, "that I pretend to be in- 
sensible to its fascinations ; no, Miss Kellett, I have my weaknesses 
like the rest!" 

Sybella scarcely heard his words. It was but a day before and a 
poor unlettered peasant, an humble creature unread in life and human 
nature, told her that he deemed her one fit for high and devoted 
enterprise, and that her rightful place was amidst the wounded and 
the dying in the Crimea. Had he construed her, then, more truly ? 
At all events, the career was a noble one. She did not dare to con- 
trast it any longer with her late life, so odious now did it seem to her, 
with all its schemes for wealth, its wily plottings and intrigues. 

" I am afraid, Sir, I have been inattentive— I fear that my thoughts 
were away from what you have been saying," said she, hastily. 

" Shall I just throw my ideas on paper, Miss Kellett, and wait your 
answer — say to-morrow ?" 

" My answer to what. Sir ?" 

" I have been presumptuous enough to make you an offer of my 
hand, Miss Kellett," said he, with a half offended dignity. '' There 
are, of course, a number of minor considerations-*-! call them minor, 
as they relate to money matters — ^to be discussed after ; for instance, 
with regard to these share s " 

" It will save us both a world of trouble. Sir, when I thank you 
deeply for the honour you would destine me, and decUne to accept it." 

" I know there is a discrepancy in point of years ^" 

"Fray, Sir, let us not continue the theme. I have given my 
answer, and my only one." 

" Or if it be that any meddUng individual should have mentioned 
the late Mrs. H.," said he, bristling up—" for she is the late, that I 
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can satisfy you upon — I have abundant evidence to show how that 
woman behaved " 

'^ You are confiding to me more than I have the right or wish to 
hear. Sir." 

" Only in vindication — only in vindication. I am aware how her 
atrocious book has libelled me. It made me a perfect martyr for the 
season after it came out ; but it is out of print — ^not a copy to be had 
for fifty pounds, if it were offered." 

" But really, Sir " 

''And then, Miss Kellett," added he, in a sort of thrilling whisper, 
" she drank ; at first sherry — brown sherry — ^but afterwards brandy — 
ay, ma'am, brandy neat, and a matter of a bottle daily. If you only 
kaew what I went through with her — the scenes in the streets, in the 
playhouses, in coffee-rooms — ^ay, and police-offices — ^I give you my 
sacred word of honour Simpson Hankes was rapidly becoming as great 
a public scandal as the Eev. Paul Classon himself!*' 

" Cannot you perc^ve, Sir, that these details are less than uninte- 
resting to me P" 

"Don't say that. Miss £!ellet1>— don't, I beg you, or else you'll 
make me fear that you'll not read the Httle pamphlet I published, 
entitled 'A Brief Statement by Simpson Hankes' — ^a brochure that 
I am proud to believe decided the world in my favour." 

" Once for iW, Mr. Hankes, I decline to hear more of these matters. 
If I have not more plainly told you how little they claim to interest 
me, it is because my own selfish caires fill up my thoughts. I will try 
to hand you the correspondence Mr. Dunn desires to see in your 
keeping by to-morrow morning. There are many drcumstaaces will 
require special explanation in it. However, I will do my best to be 
ready." 

" And my offer, Miss Kellett P" 

" I have declined it. Sir." 

" But really, young lady, are you well aware of what it is you 
refuse P" asked he, angrily. 

" I will not discuss the question, Sir," said she, haughtily. " G-ive 
me that letter I showed you." 

'' The letter, I opine, is mine. Miss Kellett. The address alone 
pertains to you." 

" Do you mean, then, to retain possession of the letter P" asked 
she, hurriedly. 

" I protest I think it is better — ^better for all of us — ^that I should 
do so. You will pardon me if I observe that you are now under the 
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influence of excited feelings — ^you are irritated. Any line of action, 
under sucli circumstances, will neoessarilj be deficient in that calm, 
matured judgment which is mainly your characteristic." 

'' It needed but this, Sir, to fill up the measure !" exclaimed she, 
passionately. 

" I don't perfectly apprehend you, Miss Kellett." 

'^ I mean, Sir, that this last trait of yours was alone wanting to 
complete the utter contempt I now feel for my late life and its 
associates. Mr. Dunn's letter, with all its disgraceful disclosures — 
your own crafty counsels how best to profit by the accidental know- 
ledge — and now this refusal to restore the letter — ^this mean distrust 
based on a breach of confidence—" 

" By no means, Madam. In withholding this letter, I maintain it 
to be my own. I have already explained to you that the address is 
all you can lay claim to ; a recent legal decision is in my favour. It 
was tried last Hilary term before Justice Whitecroff. The case was 
Barnes versus Barnes." 

" If my anger prompt me te rasher acts than my calmer reason 
might have counselled," broke in Sybella, " remember, Sir^ it is te 
yourself you owe it. At least upon one point you may rely. What- 
ever I decide to do in this afiair, it will not be swayed by any — the 
slightest — regard for your iriends or their interests. I will think of 
others alone — ^never once of them. Your smile seems to say, ' The 
war between us is an unequal one.' I know it. I am a woman, 
poor, friendless, unprotected; you and yours are rich, and well 
thought of; and yet, with all this odds, if I accept the conflict I do 
not despair of victory." 

As she lefb the room and the door closed after her, Mr. Hankes 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead, and sat down the perfect 
picture of dismay. 

'^ What is she up te P" cried he, three or four times te himself. " If 
she resolves to make a public scandal of it, there's an end of us ! The 
shares would be down — down to nothing — in four-and-twenty hours ! 
rU telegraph to Dunn at once!" said he, rising, and taking his hat. 
''The mischance was his own doing; let him find the remedy 
himself." 

With all that perfection of laconic style which practice confers, 
Mr. Hankes communicated te Davenport Dunn the unhappy mistake 
which had just befallen. Under the safeguard of a cypher used 
between them he expressed his deepest fears for the result, and asked 
for immediate counsel and guidance. 
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This despatch, forwarded hy telegraph, he followed by a long letter, 
entering fiilly into all the details of the mischance, and reporting 
with — it must be acknowledged — a most scrupulous accuracy an 
account of the stormy scene between Miss Kellett and himself. He 
impressed, upon his chief that no terms which should secure her 
silence would be too high, and gently insinuated that a prompt and 
generous offer on Dunn's part might not impossibly decide the writer 
to seal his devotion to the cause by making the lady Mrs. Hankes. 
*' Only remember," added he, " it must be in cash or approved 
bills." 

' Partly to illustrate the difficulty of the negotiation he was engaged 
in, partly to magnify the amount of the sacrifice he proposed to 
make, he depicted Sybella in colours somewhat less flattering than 
ardent love usually employs. " It is clear to me now," wrote he, 
" from what I witnessed to-day, that neither you nor I ever under- 
stood this girl aright. She has a temper of her own, and an ob- 
stinacy perfectly invincible. Acting on the dictate of what she 
fancies to be her conscience, she is quite capable of going to any 
extreme, and I have the strongest doubt that she is one to be moved 
by affection or deterred by fear." After a little more of this eulo- 
gistic strain, he wound up by repeating his former generous proposal. 
He adroitly pointed out that it was in the interest of only such a 
patron he could ever dream of so great a sacrifice ; and then, in that 
half jocular way in which he oflen attained to all the real and busi- 
ness-like elements of a project, he added, '' Say ten thousand, and ' the 
match' will come off — ^a very moderate stake, if you only remember 
the ' forfeit.' " 

In a brief postscript he mentioned the discovery of the ancient 
document found at the cottage, with, as he said, '' some curious 
papers about the Conway family. These I have duly sealed up in 
the box, and retain in my possession, although Miss K. has evidently 
an eye upon them. 

" "Write fully and explicitly whatever you mean to do ; should you, 
however, fully agree to what I propose, telegraph back to 

" Yours, ever flEdthfully, 

" SiMPSOK Han&es. 

" They have come to tell me she is packing up her things, and has 
sent a twenty pound note to be changed." 
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CHAPTEE LXl. 

DOWKINO-STSEET. 

Ie our story had a hero — which it has not — ^that hero would be Mr. 
Davenport Dunn himself, and we might, consequently, feel certain 
compunctious scruples as to the length of time that has elapsed since 
we last saw him. When we parted, however, we took care to remind 
our reader that we left him in good company, and surely such a fact 
ought to allay all apprehensions on his behalf. 

Months have rolled over — ^the London season has passed — Par- 
liament has but a few days to run — ^the wearied speakers are longing 
to loiter along green lanes, or be touring or water-curing it in Ger- 
many — cities are all but deserted, and town-houses have that dusty, 
ill-cared-for air that reminds one of an estate in Chancery, or a half-pay 
lieutenant. Why is it, then, that Mr. Dunn's residence in Merrion- 
square wears a look of unusual trimness ? Fresh paint — that hypo- 
crisy of architecture — has done its utmost ; the hall door is a marvel 
of mock oak, as are the columns of spurious marble ; the Venetian 
blinds are of an emerald green, and the plate-glass windows mirror 
the parched trees in the square, and reflect back the almost equally 
picturesque jaunting-cars as they drive past ; the balcony, too, throiigh- 
out its whole length, is covered with rich flowers and flowery shrubs. 
In a word, there is a look of preparation that bespeaks a coming 
event. What can it be ? 

Various rumours are afloat as to the reason of these changes, some 
averring that Mr. Dunn is about to take a high official position, and 
be raised to a distinguished rank ; others opine that he is about 
to retire from the cares of a business life, and marry. What may he 
not be P Whom may he not aspire to P Surely the world has gone 
well with this man. What a great general is to an army in the field 
— what a great leader to a party in the " House," was he to every 
industrial enterprise. His name was a guarantee for all that was 
accurate in discipline and perfect in organisation. The Board over 
which he presided as Chairman was sure to meet with regularity and 
act with energy. The officials who served under him, even to the 
very humblest, seemed to typify the wise principles by which he had 
himself been guided in life. They appeared as though imbued with 
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the same patient industry, the same untiring application, the same 
grave demeanour marked them. "I served under ]Mr. Davenport 
Dunn." " Mr. Dunn knows me." " Mr. Dunn will speak for me," 
were characters that had the force of a diploma, since they vouched 
not alone for capacity, but for conduct. 

It is a very high eminence to attain when a man*s integrity and 
ability throw such a light about him that they illumine not alone the 
path he treads in life, but shine brightly on those who follow his 
track, making an atmosphere in which all around participate. To 
this height had Dunn arrived, and he stood the confeased representa- 
tive of those virtues Englishmen like to honour, and that character 
they boast to believe national — the man of successful industry. The 
fewer the adventitious advantages he derived from fortune, the greater 
and more worthy did he appear. He was no aristocrat, propped 
and bolstered by grand relatives. He had no Most Noble or. Bight 
Honourable connexions to push him. He was not even gifted with 
those qualities that win popular favour — he had none of those graces 
of easy 4X>rdiality that others possess — ^he was not insinuating in 
address, nor ready of speech. They who described him called himiLa 
awkward, bashful man, always struggling against his own ignoraiuse 
of society, and only sustained by a proud consciousness that whispa^ed 
the " staling stuff that was inside" — qualities which appeal to large 
audiences, and are intelligible to the many. Ay, there was indeed his 
grand secret. Genius wounds deeply , talent and ability offend widely, 
but the man of mere common-place faculties, using oommcm gifibs with 
common opportunities, iarading rather upon negative than positive 
properties, succeeding because he is not this, that, and t*other, plod- 
ding along the causeway of life steadily and unobtrusively, seen by 
all, watched and noticed in every successive stage of his upward pro- 
gress, so that each may say, " I remember him a barefooted boy, 
running errands in the street — a poor clerk at forty pounds a year — 
I Jmew him when he lived in such an alley, up so many pair 
of stairs!" Strange enough, the world likes all this; tiiere is a 
smack of self-gratuktion in it that seems to say, '^ If I liked it^ 
I could have done as well as he." Success in life won, these men 
rise into another atmosphere, and acquire another appreciation. They 
are then used to point the moral of that pleasant fedlacy we are all so 
fond of repeating to each other, when we assert, amongst the bless- 
ings of our glorious Constitution, that there is no dignity too great, 
no station too high for the Englishman who combines industry and 
integrity with zeal and perseverance. Shame on us, that we dare to 
call fallacy that which great Lord Chancellors and Chief Justices 
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have verified from their ami confegaions ; nay, we hare <eveii Iieanl 
a Lord Mayor declare iihat he was, once upon a time, like that ^^ poor'* 
publican ! The moral of it all is, that with regard to the Dareoport 
Ponns of this world, we pity them in their first struggles^ we Mtt 
{H*oud of them in their last suocesses, and we are about as much xight 
in the one sentiment as in the other. 

The world — the great wide world of man — is marrseUously identical 
with the small ingredi^it of humanity of whose aggregate it consiBta. 
It has its moods of generosity, distrufit, liberality, narrowness, cant- 
dour, and suspicion — 'its fevers of noble impulse, and its cold fits of 
petty meanness — its high moments of self-devotion, and its tdark 
hours of persecution and hate. Men are judged differently in dif- 
Jerent ages, just as in every-day life we hear a difierent opinion from 
ihe same individual, wh^i crossed by the cares of the moaning and 
aeated in all the voluptuous repose of an after-dinner ahandannemenf. 

Now it chanced that Mx. Dunn's lot in life had thrown him into a 
fortunate conjuncture of the world's temper. The prosperity of a 
long peace had impressed us with an exaggerated estimate of all the 
arts that amass wealth — ^riches became less the reward than the teeii 
of ability — success and merit had grown to be convertible terms- 
clever speakers and eloquent waters assured us that wars pevtaixied 
only to 4ge8 of barbarism— ^that a higher civilisation woidd repudiate 
them — ^that men, now bent upon a h^h and nobis philanthx<0!^, 
would alone strive to diffuse the benefits of abundance and refine- 
ment amongst their fellows, and that we were about to witness 
an elyaiaa age of plenty, order, and happine«. The aame men who 
stigmatised the glory of war as the hypocrisy of carnage, invented 
another hypocrisy infinitely meaner and more ignoble, and placed 
upon the high altars of our worship the golden image of Gtoxa. 

As the incarnation of this passion Davenport Dunn stood out 
before the world ; nor was there a tribute of its flattery that was not 
laid at his feet. Even they who had neither wish nor necessity to 
benefit by his peculiar influence did not withhold their homage, but 
joined in the general acclamation that pronounced him the great man 
of our time; and at his Sunday dinners were met the most dis- 
tinguished in rank — ^all that the county boasted of, great in station, 
illustrious by services or capacity. His splendid house in Piccadilly 
— ^rented for the season for a fabulous sum — ^was beset all the morn- 
ing by visitors, somewhat unlike, it must be owned, the class who 
frequented his Dublin levees. Here they were not Deputations or 
Bank Directors, Sailway Chairmen or Drainage CommissioQers, they 
were all that Fashion claims as her own— proud Duchesses of princely 
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fortune, great Countesses high in courtly favour, noble ladies whose 
smile of recognition was a firman to the highest places. They met 
there, by one of those curious compacts the grand world occasionally 
makes with itself, to do something, in a sort of half imitation of that 
inferior race of mortals who live, and marry, and die in the spheres 
beneath them. In fact, Dunn's house was a sort of Bourse, where 
shares were trafficked in, and securities bought and sold, with an 
eagerness none the less that the fingers that held them wore gloves 
fastened with rubies and emeralds. 

In those gorgeous drawing-rooms, filled with objects of high art, 
statues stolen from the Yatican, gems obtained by Heaven knows 
what stratagems from Italian or Spanish convents, none deigned to 
notice by even a passing look the treasures that surrounded them. 
In vain the heavenly beauty of Baphael beamed from the walls — in 
vain the seductive glances of G-reuze in all their languishing vo- 
luptuousness — ^in vain the haughty nobility of Van Dyck claimed 
the homage of a passing look. All were eagerly bent upon lists of 
stocks and shares, and no words were heard save such as told of 
rise or fall — ^the alternations of that chance which makes or mars 
humanity. 

It was while in the midst of that distinguished company Mr. Dunn 
received the telegram we have mentioned in our last chapter as de- 
spatched by Mr. Hankes. His was a nature long inured to the ups- 
and-downs of fortune ; his great self-teaching had been principally 
directed to the very point of how best to meet emergencies, and yet, 
as he read over these brief Unes, for a moment his courage seemed to 
have deserted him. 

*^ Chimbarago Artesian Well and Water Company,'* lisped out a 
very pale, sickly-looking Countess. '' Shares are rising, Mr. Dunn ; 
may I venture upon them ?" 

" Here's the Marquesas Harbour of Befuge scheme going to smash, 
Dunn !" whispered an old gentleman, with a double eye-glass, his 
hand trembling as it held the share-list. *^ Eh, what do you say to 
that ?'* 

" Glengariff's going steadily up — steadily up," muttered Lord 
Glengariff in Dunn's ear. Then, struck by the sudden pallor of his 
face, he added, " Are you ill — ^are you faint ?" 

" A mere nothing," said Dunn, carelessly. " By the way, what 
hour is it ? Near one, and I have an appointment with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Yes, Lady Massingberd, perfectly safe ; not a splendid 
investment, but quite sure. Cagliari Cobalts are first-rate, Sir G«orge ; 
take all you can get of them. The Dalmatian line w guaranteed by 
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the Austrian OoTernmenty mj Lord. I saw the Ambassador yester- 
day. Fray excuse a hasty leaye-taking." 

His carriage was quickly ordered, but before he set out he de- 
spatched a short telegraphic message to Hankes. It ran thus: 
'^Detain her; suffer no letters from her to reach the post." This 
being duly sent off, he drove to Downing-street. That dingy old 
temple of intrigue was well known to him. His familiar steps had 
mounted that gloomy old stair some scores of times, but now for the 
first, the very first time in his life, instead of being at once ushered 
into the presence of the Minister, he was asked to '^ wait for a few 
moments." What a shock did the intimation give him ! Was the 
news already abroad — ^had the fell tidings escaped P A second's con- 
sideration showed this was impossible, and yet what meant this 
reserve ? 

*' Is the Council sitting, Mr. Bagwell P" asked he of a very well- 
dressed young gentleman, with a glass fixed in his eye, who acted as 
Private Secretary to the Minister. 

"No; they're chatting, I fancy," lisped out the other. "The 
Council was up half an hour ago." 

"Have you mentioned my name, SirP" asked Dunn, with a for- 
midable emphasis on the pronoun. 

" Yes," said he, arranging his hair before the glass ; " I sent in 
vour card." 

" Well, and the answer P" 

" There was no answer, which, I take it, means * wait,' " replied he, 
in the same light and graceful tone of voice. 

Dunn took his hat hastily from the table, and with a stem stare, 
intended to mean, I shall remember your face again, said, 

"You may inform Lord Jedburg that I came by appointment; 
that I was here punctually at one o'clock ; that I waited full fifteen 
minutes; that " 

What more Mr. Dunn was about to say was cut short by the open- 
ing of a door, and the issuing forth of some five or six gentlemen, all 
laughing and talking together. 

" How d'ye do, Mr. Dunn P" " How d'ye do, Dunn P" " How are 
you, DunnP" said some three or four, familiarly, as they passed 
through the room. And ere he could acknowledge the salutations, Lord 
Jedburg himself appeared at the door, and made a sign for him to 
enter. Never before had Davenport Dunn crossed those precincts 
with so nervous a heart. If his reason assured him that there was no 
cause for fear, his instincts and his conscience spoke a different 
language. He bent one quick penetrating glance on the Minister ere 
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he Bat down, as though to read there what he might of the futurey 
but there was nothing to awaken anxiety or distrust in that face. 
His Lordship was far advanced in life, his hair more white than grey, 
his brow wrinkled and deep-furrowed, and yet if, instead of the cares of 
a mighty empire his concern had been the passing events of a life of 
society and country habits, nothing could have more suited the easy 
expression, the graceful smile, and the pleasant honhomie of that 
countenance. Eesuming the cigar he had been smoking as Ihinn 
cam& in, he lounged back indolently in his deep chair, and said, 

" What can I do for you at the Isle of Wight, Dunn ? I fancy 
we shall have a trip ta Osborne to-morrow morning." 

" Indeed, my Lord ?*' asked he, anxiously; " are you going out P* 

"So they say,*' replied the other, carelessly. "Do you smoke? 
You'll find those Cubans very mild. So they say, Dunn. Monksley 
assures us that we shall be in a minority to-night of fifteen or sixteen. 
Drake thinks five-and-twenty." 

" Prom your Lordship's easy mode of taking it, I conclude that 
there is either a remedy for the disaster, or that " 

" It is no disaster at all," chimed in his Lordship, gaily. " Well, 
the Carlton Club are evidently of that mind, and some of the evening 
papers too." 

"I perceive, my Lord," said Dunn, with a peculiar smile, "the 
misfortune is not irremediable." 

"You are right, Dunn," said the other, promptly. "We have 
decided to accept a defeat, which, as our adversaries have never 
anticipated, will find them perfectly imprepared how to profit by it. 
They will beat us, but, when called upon to form a Q-overnment, will 
be utterly unable. The rest is easy enough : a new Parliament, and 
ourselves stronger than ever." 

" A very clever countryman of mine once told me, my Lord, that 
he made a ruinous coach line turn out a most lucrative speculation 
by simply running an opposition and breaking it ; so true are the 
world in their attachment to success." 

A hearty laugh from the Minister acknowledged the parallel, and 
he added, carelessly, 

"Sir George Bosely has a story of a fellow who once established a 
run on his own bank just to get up his credit. A hit above evenyotf, 
Master Dunn— eh p" 

If Dunn laughed, it was with a face of deepest crimson, though he 
saw the while his secret was safe. Indeed, the honest frankness of 
his Lordship's laugh guaranteed that all was well. 
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" The &II0W ought to haye been a Cabineft Minister, Doxm. He 
had the tme govemiDg element in him, whieh is a strong sense of 
human gullibiliiy." 

^^ Alittle more is needed, mj Lord f how to turn that same tendency 
to profit." 

" Of ecmrse — of course. By the way, Dtmn, though not apropoi,^' 
said he, laughingly, '^ what of the great Glengaiiff scheme p Is it 
prospering?" 

^^ The shares stand at one hundred and seyenfy-seven and an eighth, 
mj Lord," said Dunn, calmly. " I can only wish your Lordship's 
party as favourable a fortune." 

"Well, we are rather below par just now," said the Minister, 
laughing, while he busied himself to select another eigar from the 
heap before him. 

^^ It was just about that yery enterprise I came to speak to your 
Lordship this moruing," said Dunn, drawing his chair closer. "I 
need not tell you how far the assurance of Government support has 
aided our success. The report of the Parliamentary Committee aa 
to the Harbour of Eefuge — the almost certain promise of her Ma- 
jesty's marine resid^ice — ^the flattering reception your Lordship gave 
to the deputation in the matter of the American Packet-station, have 
all done us good and efficient service. But we want more^ my Lord— 
we want more !" 

" The deuce you do ! Why, my good Mend,, these marks of our 
preference for your scheme have cost us some hundred angry ad- 
dresses and recriminations from all parts of the kingdcnn, where, we 
are told, there is more picturesque scenery, more salubrious air, 
deeper water, and better anchor^;e« If you built a villa for every 
member of the Cabinet, and settled it on us in freehold there, it 
would not repay us for all we have suffered in your cause." 

'^ We should be both proud and happy to accommodate your Lord- 
ship's colleagues on Jedburg-crescent," said Dunn, bowing with a 
well-assumed seriousness. 

" But what do you want us to do ?" said his Lordship, peevishly, 
for he had the dislike great men genertdly feel to have their joke 
capped. It is for them to be smart, if they please, but not for 
the Mr. Davenport Dunns of this world to take up the clue of the 
facetiousness. 

Mr. Dunn seemed somewhat posed by the abrupt directness of 
this question. Lord Jedburg went on : 

"You surely never supposed that we could send you material 
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assistance. Tou are far too conyersant with the working of our in- 
stitutions to expect such. These things are possible in France, but 
thej won't do here. No, Dunn ; perfectly impossible here." 

** And yet, my Lord, it is precisely in France that they ought to 
be impossible. Ministers in that country have no responsobility ex- 
cept towards their sovereign. If they become suddenly enriched, one 
sees at once how they have abused the confidence of their master." 

'' ril not enter upon that question," said his Lordship, smartly. 
'' Tell me, rather, something about Lreland ; how shall we fare there in 
a general election P" 

" With proper exertions you may be able to hold your own," was 
the dry rejoinder. 

" Not more ? Not any more than this f " 

'' Certainly not, my Lord, nor do I see how you could expect it. 
What you are in the habit of calling concessions to Lrish interests 
hare been little other than apologies for the blunders of your col- 
leagues. You remove some burden imposed by yourselves, or express 
sorrow for some piece of legislation your own hands have in- 
flicted " 

" Come, come, Mr. Dunn, the only course of lectures I attend are 
delivered in the House of Commons ; besides, I have no time for 
these things." There was a tone of prompt decision in the way he 
uttered this that satisfied Dunn he had gone fully as far as was 
safe. " Now, as to Ireland, we shall look for at least sixty, or perhaps 
seventy, sure votes. Come, where's your list, Dunn ? out with it, 
man ! we are rather rich in patronage just now. We can make a 
Bishop, a Puisne Judge, three Assistant Barristers, a Poor-law Com- 
missioner, not to say that there are some fifty smaller things in the 
Bevenue. Which will you have ?" 

"All, my Lord," said Dunn, coolly — "all, and some colonial 
appointments besides, for such of our friends as find living at home 
inexpedient." 

His Lordship lay back in his chair, and laughed pleasantly. 
" There's Jamaica just vacant ; would that suit you ?" 

" The Governorship ? T[?he very thing I want, and for a very old 
supporter of your Lordship's party." 

" Who is he ?" 

" The Earl of Glengarijff, my Lord, a nobleman who has never re- 
ceived the slightest acknowledgment for a political adherence of fifty 
odd years." 

" Why, the man must be in second childhood. If I remember 
aright, he was " 
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" He is exactly four years your Lordship's senior ; be says you 
fagged for him his last half at Eton." 

" Pooh, pooh ! he mistakes ; it was of my father he was thinking. 
But to the point : what can he do for us F" 

"I was alluding to what he had done, my Lord," said Dunn, 
pointedly. 

'' Ah, Dunn, we are not rich enough for gratitude. That is the 
last luxury of a '^ millionnaire ;" besides, you are aware how many 
claimants there will be for so good a thing as this." 

" Which of them all, my Lord, can promise you ten votes in the 
Houses?" 

" "WeU, is the bargain finished ? Is all paid ?" 

" Not yet, my Lord ; not yet. Tou are averse to affording us any 
support to the Glengariff scheme, and, for the present, I will not 
hamper you with the consideration ; you can, however, serve us in 
another way. Olumthal is very anxious about the Jew Bill; he 
wishes. Heaven knows why, to see his brother in the House. May 
I promise him that the next session will see it law ? Let me just 
have your Lordship's word to that effect, so that I may telegraph to 
him when I leave this." 

His Lordship shook his head dubiously, and said, *^ You forget 
that I have colleagues, Dunn." 

*' I remembered it well, my Lord, and I only asked for your own 
individual pledge. The fact is, my Lord, the Jews throughout the 
world have attached an immense importance to this question, and if 
Glumthal — confidentially, of course — ^be made the depositary of the 
seci'et, it will raise him vastly in the estimation of his co-reli- 
gionists." 

" Let us see if the thing can be done. Is it practicable, and 
how ?" 

'' Oh, as to that, my Lord, modem legislation is carried on pretty 
much like a mercantile concern ; you advertise your want, and it is 
supplied at once. Ask the newspapers, ^ How are we to admit the 
Jews ?' and you'll get your answer as regularly as though it were a 
question of sport addressed to BelVs Idfe.^' 

" Candour being the order of the day, what does Mr. Davenport 
Dunn want for himself?" 

" I am coming to him, my Lord, but not just yet." 

" Why, really, Dunn, except that we turn Colonel Blood in your 
behalf, and steal the crown for you, I don't see what more we 
can do." 

'' It is a mere trifle in point of patronage, my Lord, though, in my 
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ignorance of such matters, it may be possibly not without difficulty," 
said Dunn ; and for the first time his manner betrayed a sign of 
embarrassment. ^The Earl of &lengariff has an only unmarried 
daughter, a lady of great personal attractions, and remarkably gifted 
in point of ability ; one of those persons, in short, on whom Nature 
has set the stamp of high birth, and fitted to be the ornament of a 
Court." 

" But we are all married in the Cabinet. Even the Treasury Lords 
have got wives," said Lord Jedburg, laughing, and enjoying the dis- 
comfiture of Dunn's face even more than his own jest. 

" I am aware of it, my Lord," replied Dunn, with inflexible gravity ; 
" my ambitious hopes did not aspire so highly. What I was about 
to entreat was your Lordship's assistance to have the lady I have 
mentioned appointed to a situation in the household — one of her 
Majesty's Ladies—" 

'^Impossible! perfectly impossible, Dunn!" said the Minister, 
flinging away his cigar in impatient anger ; " really, you seem to have 
neither measure nor moderation in your demands. Such an inter- 
ference on my part, if I were mad enough to attempt it, would meet 
a pirompt rebuke." 

'' If your Lordship's patience had permitted me to finish, you would 
have heard that what I proposed was nothing beyond the barren 
honour of a Gazette, On the day week that her Ladyship's name 
had so appeared she would be married." 

'^It does not alter the matter in the least. It is not in my pro- 
vince to make such a recommendation, and I refuse it flatly." 

"I am sorry for it, my Lord. Tour Lordship's refusal may inflict 
great evils upon the country — ^the rule of an incompetent and un- 
genial Qovemment — the accession to power of men the most unscru- 
pulous and reckless." 

" Cannot you see, Sir," said the Minister, sharply, " that I am in a 
position to comprehend what my office admits of, and where its limits 
are laid p I have told you that these appointments are not in our 
hands." 

" Sir Eobert Peel did not say so, my Lord ; he insisted — ^actuaUy 
insisted-— on his right to surround the throne with political par- 
tisans." 

" The Cabinet is not an Equiiy Court, to be ruled by precedents ; 
and I tell you once more, Dunn, I should ML if I attempted it." 

" The YiscountesB might obtain this fevour," said Dunn, with an ob- 
durate persistence that was not to be resisted ; " and even if unsuc- 
cessful, it would inflict no rebuff on your Lordship. Indeed, it would 
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come more grace&llj as a propoeition from her Ladyship, who could 
also mention Lady Augusta's approaching marriage." 

^' I almost think I might leave you to finish the discussion ivith my 
wife/' said his Lordship, laughing ; '' I half suspect it would be the 
best penalty on your temerity. Are you engaged for Sunday? — ^well, 
then, dine with us. And now, that bill being adjourned," said he, 
with a weary sigh, " what next ?" 

" lam now coming to myself— to my own case, my Lord,'* said Dunn, 
with the very slightest tremor in his voice. " Need I say that I wish it 
were in the hands of any other advocacy ? I am so far fortunate, how- 
ever, that I address one fully conversant with my claims on his party. 
Por five-and-twenty years I have been the careful guardian of their in- 
terests in a country where, except in mere name, they never possessed 
any real popularity. Tour Lordship smiles a dissent — may I enter 
upon the question ?'* 

" Heaven forbid !" broke in the Minister, smiling good-humourefiy. 

" Well, my Lord, were I to reduce my services to a mere monetary 
estimate, and furnish you with a bill of costs, for what a goodly sum 
should I stand in the estimates. I have mainly sustained the charge 
of seven county elections, hardly contested. I have paid the entire 
charges on twenty-two borough contests. I have subsidised the pro- 
vincial press in your favour at a cost of several thousand pounds out 
of my own pocket. I have compromised three grave actions about to 
be brought against the Government. Of the vast sums I have con- 
tributed to local charities, schools, nunneries, societie3 of various deno- 
minations, aU in the interest of your party, I take no account. I have 
spent in these and like objects a princely fortune, and yet these 
hundreds of thousands of pounds are as nothing — mere nothing — ^to[the 
actual personal services I have rendered to your party. In the great 
revolution effected by the sale of encumbered estates, I have so watch- 
fully guarded your interests that I have replaced the old rampant 
Toryism of the land by a gentry at once manageable and practi- 
cable — ^men intent less upon party than personal objects, con- 
sequently available to the Minister, always accessible by an offer 
of direct advantage. I have, with all this, so thrown a "Whig 
light over the rising prosperity of the country, that it might seem 
the result of your wise rule that stimulated men to the higher 
civilisation they have attained to, and that a more forbearing charity 
and a more liberal spirit went hand in hand with improved agri- 
culture and higher farming. To identify a party with the great 
march of this prosperity — to make of your policy a cause of these 
noble results, was the grand conception which, for a quarter of a cen- 
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tury, I have carried out. When Mr. O'Connell kept your predeces- 
sors in power, his price was the bit-by-bit surrender of what in your 
hearts you believed to be bulwarks of the constitution. In return for 
my support what have I got ? Some patronage — ^be it so — for my 
own dependents and followers, no doubt ! Show me one man of my 
name, one man of my convictions, holding place under the Crown. 
No, my Lord, my power to serve your party was based on this sure 
foundation, that I was open to no imputation ; I was the distributor 
of your patronage to the men best worthy to receive it — ^no more." 

" Four o'clock, Dunn ; time's up," said his Lordship. *' I must go 
down to the House." 

" I am sorry to have detained your Lordship w4th so ungracious a 
theme." 

'' Well, I do think you might have spared me some of it. I 
know well my colleagues all know your invaluable services — ^an ad- 
mirable member of the party, active and able, but not quite neglected 
either, eh, Dunn ? — ^not entirely left in oblivion ?" 

While he spoke, he busied himself in the search for a paper amidst 
the heap of those before him, and could not therefore notice the mor- 
tification so palpably expressed on Dunn's face. 

" I can't find it," muttered he ; "I should like, however, to show 
you the memorandum itself, in which your name stands recommended 
to her Majesty for a baronetcy." 

Dunn's sudden start made the speaker look up, and as he turned 
his eyes on him there w^as no mistaking the look of determined anger 
on his features. 

** A baronetcy, my Lord," said he, with a slow, thick utterance, 
^' has become the recognised reward of a popular writer, or a fashion- 
able physician, whose wives acquire a sort of Brummagem rank 
in calling themselves ' My Lady ;' but men like myself — men who 
have sustained a party-^men who, wielding many arms of strength, 
have devoted them all to the one task of maintaining in power a cer- 
tain administration, which, whatever their gifts, assuredly did not 
possess the art of conciliating " 

" Come, it is a Peerage you waiit ?" broke in his Lordship, whose 
manner betrayed a temper pushed to its last limits. 

"If I am to trust your Lordship's tone, the pretension would 
seem scarcely credible," said Dunn, calmly. 

" I believe I can understand how it would appear to others. I can, 
without great difficulty, imagine the light in which it would be 
viewed." 

" As to that, my Lord, any advancement to a man like me wiE 
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evoke plenty of animadversion. I have done too much for your party 
not to have made many enemies. The same ohjection would apply 
were I to accept the paltry acknowledgment you so graciously con- 
templated for me, and which I warn you not to offer me." 

Was it the naked insolence of this speech, or was it that in uttering 
it the proud pretension of the man summoned a degree of dignity to 
his manner, hut certainly the Minister now looked at him with a sort 
of respect he had not deigned hitherto to hestow. 

" Tou know well, Dunn," he hegan, in a tone of conciliation, " that 
fitness for the elevation is only one of the requirements in such a 
case. There are a mass of other considerations — ^the ostensihle claims 
— I mean such as can be avowed and declared openly — of the pretend- 
ing party — the services he has rendered to the country at large — the 
merits he can show for some great public recognition. The Press, 
whatever be its faults now-a-days, has no defects on the score of 
frankness, and we shall have the question put in twenty different 
quarters — 'What brilliant campaign has Mr. Dunn concluded?' 
* What difScult negotiation carried to successful issue ?* * Where have 
been his great achievements in the law courts ?' To be sure, it might 
be said that we honour the industrial spirit of our country in en- 
nobling one who has acquired a colossal fortune by his own unaided 
abilities, but Manchester and Eirmingham have also their 'mil- 
lionnaires." 

'^ Your Lordship's time is far too valuable to be passed in such dis- 
cussion — even mine might be more profitably spent than in listening 
to it. My demand is now before you ; in some three weeks hence it 
is not impossible it may await the consideration of your Lordship's 
successors. In one word, if I leave this room without your distinct 
pledge on the subject, you will no longer reckon me amongst the fol- 
lowers of your party." 

" Half-past four, I protest," said Lord Jedburg, taking up his 
gloves. '' I shall be too late at the House. Let us conclude this 
to-morrow morning. Come down here at eleven." 

'' Excuse me, my Lord. I leave town to-night. I am going over 
to Lreland." 

" Yes, you ought io be there — ^I forgot. Well, you must leave 
this affair in my hands. I'll speak to Croydon and Locksley about 
it — both staunch friends of yours. I can make no pledge, you know 
—no actual promise " 

" Nor I either, my Lord," said Dunn, rising. " Let me, however, 
ask you to accept of my excuses for Sunday at dinner." 

*^ 1 regret much that we are not to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany," said his Lordship, with a formal courtesy. 
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<< These appointments," said Dunn, laying down a list lie had made 
on the table, ^' are, of course, in your Lordship's hands." 

^' I conclude so," was the dry reply, as the Minister buttoned his 
coat. 

" I wish your Lordship a very good morning. Good-by, my Lord." 
And the words had their peculiar utterance. 

'^ Good-by, Mr. Dunn," said the Minister, shortly, and rang for 
his carriage. 

Dunn had but reached the foot of the stairs, when he heard a 
rapid tread behind him. ^^ I beg pardon, Mr. Dunn," cried Bagwell, 
the private secretary ; ^^ his Lordship sent me to overtake you, and 
say, that the matter you are desirous about shall be done. His 
Lordship also hopes you can dine with him on Sunday." 

" Oh, very well ; say, * Yes, with much pleasure.' Has his Lord- 
ship gone?" 

" Yes, by the private door. He was in a great hurry, and will, I 
fear, be late after all." 

" There's a good thing to be done, just now, in potash, Bagwell, at 
Fesaro. If you have a spare hundred or two, give me a call to- 
morrow morning." And with a gesture to imply secrecy, Dunn 
moved away, leaving Bagwell in a dream of gold-getting. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

THE COTTAOS NEAB 6NOWI>0F. 

At an early portion of this true story, our reader was incidentally 
told that Charles Conway had a mother, and that she lived in Wales. 
Her home was a little cottage near the village of Bedgellart, a neigh- 
bourhood wherein her ancestors had once possessed large estates, but 
of which not an acre now acknowledged her as owner. Here, on a 
mere pittance^ she had lived for years a life of unbroken solitude. 
The few charities to the poor her humble means permitted had served 
to make her loved and respected, while her gentle manners and kind 
address gave her that sort of eminence which such qualities are sure 
to attain in remote and simple circles. 

All her thoughts in life, all her wishes and ambitions, were 
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centred in her son, and although it was to the wild and recklefe ex- 
travagance of his early life that she owed the penury which now 
pressed her — although but for his wasteful excesses she had still been 
in affluence and comfort, she never attached to him the slightest 
blame, nor did her lips ever utter one syllable of reproach. Strong 
in the conviction that so long as the wild excesses of youth atamp 
nothing of dishonour on the character, the true nature within has 
sustained no permanent isjury, she waited patiently for the time 
when, this season of self-indulgence over, the higher dictates of manly 
reason would assert their influence, and that Charley, having sown 
his wild oats, would come forth xather chastened and sobered than 
stained by his intercourse with the world. 

If this theory of hers has its ^vocates, there are maoiy-— and wise 
people, too — who condemn it, and who deem those ^one safe who 
have been carefully guarded from the way of tmnptation, and have 
been kept eatranged &om the seductions of pleasure. To ourselves 
the whole question resolves itself into the nature of the individual, 
at the same time that we had fur xather repose our confidence in one 
who had borne his share in life's passages, gaining his experience, 
mayhap, with cost, but coming honourably through the trial, than on 
him who, standing apart, had but looked out over the troubled 
ocean of human paseion, nor risked himself on the sea of man's 
temptations. 

The former was Conway's case : he had led a life of boundless ex- 
travagance ; without any thought of the cost, he had launched out 
into every expensive pursmt. What we often hear applied to others 
figuratively, was strictly applicable to him ; he never knew the value 
of money ; he never knew that anything one desired could be overpaid 
for. The end came at last. With a yacht ready stored and fitted 
out for a Mediterranean cruise, with three horses heavily engaged at 
Doncaster, with a shooting lodge filled with distinguished company 
ia the Highlands, with negotiations all but completed for the 
Hooksley hounds, with speculations ripe as to whether the Duchess 
of This, or the Countess of That had secured him for a daughter or a 
niece, there came one morniag the startling information from his 
solicitor that a large loan he had contemplated raising was rendered 
impossible by some casualty of the money-market. [Recourse must be 
had to the Jews — heavy liabilities incurred at Newmarket must be 
met at once and at any cost. A week of disaster fell exactly at this 
conjuncture ; he lost largely at the Portland, largely on the Turf; a 
brother officer, for whom he had given his surety, levanted immensely 
in debt, while a local bank, in which a considerable sum of Ms was 
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vested, failed. The men of sixty per cent, saved him from ship- 
wreck, but they took the craft for the salvage, and Conway was 
ruined. 

Amidst the papers which Conway had sent to his solicitor as 
securities for the loan, a number of family documents had got 
mingled, old deeds and titles to estates of which the young man had 
not so much as heard, claims against property of whose existence he 
knew nothing. "When questioned about them by the man of law, he 
referred him coolly to his mother, saying frankly " it was a matter 
on which he had never troubled his head." Mrs, Conway herself 
scarcely knew more. She had heard that there was a claim in the 
family to a Peerage; her husband used to allude to it in his own 
dreamy, indolent fashion, and say that it ought to be looked afber, 
and that was all. 

Had the information come to the mind of an active or enterprising 
man of business it might have fared differently. The solicitor to the 
family was, however, himself a lethargic, lazy sort of person, and he 
sent back the papers to Mrs. Conway, stating that he was not sure 
" something might not be made of them ;" that is, added he, '' if he 
had five or six thousand pounds to expend upon searches, and knew 
where to prosecute them.'* 

This was but sorry comfort, but it did not fall upon a heart high 
in hope or strong in expectation. Mrs. Conway had never lent herself 
to the impression that the claim had much foundation, and she heard 
the tidings with calm, and all that was remembered of the whole 
transaction was when some jocular allusion would be made by Charles 
to the time when he should succeed to his Peerage, or some as light- 
hearted jest of the old lady as to whether she herself was to enjoy a 
title or not. The more stirring incidents of a great campaign had 
latterly, however, so absorbed all the young soldier's interest, that he 
seemed totally to have forgotten the oil-recurring subject of joke be- 
tween them. Strange enough was it, yet that in the very letter whicb 
conveyed to his mother an account of his Tchernaya achievement, a 
brief postscript had the following words : 

'' Since I have been confined to hospital, a person connected witb 
the newspapers, I believe, has been here to learn the exact story of 
my adventure, and, curiously enough, has been pumping me about 
our family history. Can it be that "our Peerage" is looking up 
again ? This last sabre-cut on my skull makes me rather anxious to 
exchange a chako for a coronet. Can you send me anything hopeful 
in this direction ?" 
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It was on an answer tathisleft^r the dld'ladj was o'couf led, seated at 
an open windpwv'as the sun was jtist settiiig'on a califi^and mellow 
eyening in late autumn. Well understanding the tempe^rain^ht of bim 
she addressed,- she adyertedlittleto-thedang&rlof his -late {Achievement, 
and simply seemed to concur -in hifiT'own if^tnark when recountiQg it, 
that he who has made his'name notorious^^&om follf,'has, niore than 
others, the obligation to achieve a higher'and better^reputatic^n; and 
added, at the same time, *^ Charley, what I li^ed-lbest in- your feat was 
its patriotism. The sense of ren^ring a good and' efficient service to 
Jjhe cause of your country-was' a nobler prompting than any desire for 
personal distinction." iFrom'this she turted to tellhitn about "what 
die well knew he loved best to hQar of-^her' liome and'lier 5aily-life, 
with its little, round *of. uneventfuL cares, the- little -Welsh pony 
" Grw," and his old spaniel " Belle,", arid -the tulijis he had 'taken: such 
pai^s about, and the w^bU he had sunk in ;the; native rock. She had 
good tidings, too, that ^the railroftd-^thie * dreadful railroad — ^was not 
to take the line >of their happy valley, but go off in some more 
" favoured" direction; Of- the cottage itself she had succeeded in 
obtaining a renewed lease — ^a piece of liews well calculated to delight 
him, L".if," as sheisaid, "grandidrdaips* of the Peerage might not -have 
impaired his Telish' for- tie small hut' at the foot of Snbwdon." She 
had just* reached so "far when a' little chaise, drawn by a mountain 
pony, drew; up1buefove^the;door, and a lady in a sort of half mourning 
dre^Sigot out and rang the beU^ As. tlie^old lady rose to admit her 
yisitor — ^for her only servant was 'at work in the garden — she felt no 
^all astonishment.' She: was known to none but the peasant neigh- 
bourhood about her ;' she hadiiot a single acquaintance in the country 
with its « genlay ; and 'although the present arrival came with little 
display, in her onegl^nce'at-'the.figureof the stranger she saw her to 
boudistinctly of a certain condition in life. 

( 'M'will'conduce equally to'brevity ftrid^tp the interests of our story 
if we.giYe.what'folloWed in the words wherein Mrs. Conway conveyed 
it.io:her son': ' * : ' 

. t*;Litfcle, I thought, my dear Charley, that I should have to cross 
this' already long lettfer^little 'suspected 'that its real and only in- 
terest Was: to have been -suggested as I drew to its close; and here, 
if I had. the, heart for it, were 'the place to scold you for a pretty 
piece of mystificatitrnjou onceptactiged upon nie, when you induced 
me to offer the' hospitality of this pool: cbttage to an humble gentle- 
woman, whose'' povferty would not debih-'even mi/ life an existence of 
privation — ^the sister 'of a feUow-soldier you called her, and maide me 
to believe-^whose-thejfault I am not sure — ^that she was some not 
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very young or very attractive persoo, but one whose claim lay in her 
friendless lot and forlorn condition. Say what you will, such was my 
impression, and it could have had no other source than your descrip- 
tion. Yes, Charley, my mind-picture was of a thin-&ced, somewhat 
sandy-haired lady, of some six or eight-and-thirty years, bony, angu- 
lar, and awkward, greatly depressed, and naturally averse to inter- 
course with those who had not known her or her better fortunes ; shall 
I add, that I assisted my portrait by adding ooarse hands, and filled 
up my anticipation by suspecting a very decided Irish brogue. Of 
course this flattering outline could not have been revealed in a vision, 
and must have come from your hands, deny it whenever and however 
you may ! And now for the reality — the very prettiest girl I ever 
saw, since I left off seeing pretty people, when I was yonng and had 
pretensions myself: even then I do not remember any one hand- 
somer, and with a winning grace of manner equal, if not superior, to 
her beauty. You know me as a very difficult critic on the subject 
of breeding and maintieu. I feel that I am so, even to injustice, 
because I look for the reserved oourtecfy of one era as well as the easy 
frankness of another. She has both; and she is a Court lady who 
could adorn a cottage. Of my own atrocious sketch there was 
nothing about her. Stay, there was. She had the Irish accent, but 
by some witchery of her own I got to like it — ^fiuicied it was musical 
and breathed of the sweet South ; but if I go on with her perfections, 
I shall never come to the important question, for which you care 
more to hear besides, as to how I know all tiiese things. And now, 
to my horror, I find how little space is left me to tell you. Well, 
in tlu:ee words you shall have it. She has been here to see me on 
her way somewhere, her visit being prompted by the wish to place in 
my hands some very curious and very old family records, found by a 
singular accident in an Irish country-house. They relate to the 
claim of some ancestor of yours to certain lands in Ireland, and the 
right is asserted in ihe name of Baron Conway, and afterwaids the 
Lord Yiscount Lackington. I saw no further ; indeed, except that 
they all relate to our dear Peerage, they seem to possess no very 
peculiar interest. If it were not that she would introduce your 
name, push me with interminable questions as to what it was you had 
really done, what rewards you had or were about to reap, where you 
were, and, above all, how P I should have called her visit the most dis- 
interested piece of kindness I ever heard of. Still she showed a sin- 
cere and ard&at desire to serve us, and said that she woidd be ready 
to make any delay in London to communicate with our lawyer, and 
acquaint him fully with the circumstances of this discovery. 

" I unceasingly entreated her to be my guest, were it only for a 
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few days. I even afltected to believe that I would send for our lawyer 
to come down and learn the curious details of the finding of the 
papers ; but she pleaded the absolute necessity of her presence in 
London so strongly — ^she betrayed, besides, something like a deep 
anxiety for some coming event — that I was obliged to abandon my 
attempt, and limit our acquaintance by the short two hours we 
passed together. 

" It vnll take some time, and another long letter, to tell you of the 
many things we talked over ; for, our first greeting over, we felt to- 
wards each other like old friends. At last she arose to leave me, and 
never since the evening you bade me good-by did the same loneliness 
steal over my beart as when I saw her little carriage drive away from 
the door. 

^'One distressing recollection alone clouds the memory of our 
meeting : I suffered her to leave me without a promise to return. I 
could not, without infringing delicacy, hare pressed her more to tell 
me of herself and her plans for the future, and yet even now I regret 
that, at any hazard, I did not risk the issue. The only pledge I 
could obtun was, that she would write to me. I am now at the end 
of my paper, but not of my theme, of which you shall hear more in 
my next. Meanwhile, if you are not in love with her, I am. 

" Tour affectionate mother, 

*' MXBXAS CoirwAT.'* 

We have ourselves nothing to add to the narrative of this letter, 
save the remark that Mrs. Conway felt far more deeply than she ex- 
pressed the disappointment of not being admitted to Sybella's full 
confidence. The graceful captivation of the young giii's manner, 
heightened in interest by her friendless and lone condition — the 
perilous path in life that must be trodden by one so beautiful and 
unprotected — ^had made a deep impression on the old lady's heart, 
and she was sincere in self-reproach that she had suffered her to 
kave her. 

She tried again and again, by recalling all that passed between 
them, to catch some clue to what Sybella's future pointed ; but so 
guardedly had the young girl shrouded every detail of her own 
destiny, that the effort was in vain. Sybella had given an address in 
tovni, where Mrs. Conway's lawyer might meet h^ if necessary, and 
with a last hope the old lady had written a note to her to that place, 
entreating, as the greatest favour, that she would come down and pass 
some days with her at the cottage ; but her letter came back to her 
own hands. Miss Kellett was gone. 

2m2 
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CHAPTEE LXin. 

▲ 8UPPEB. 

In long-meaBured sweep the waves flowed smoothly in upon the 
low shore at Baldoyle of a rich evening in autumn, as a very old man 
tottered feebly down to the strand and seated himself on a rock. 
Leaning his crossed arms on his stout stick, he gazed steadily and 
calmly on the broad expanse before him. Was it that they mirrored 
to him the wider expanse of that world to which he was so rapidly 
tending ? was it that in that measured beat he recognised the march 
of time, the long flow of years he could count, and which still swept 
on, smooth but relentless? or was it that the unbroken surface 
soothed by its very sameness a brain long wearied by its world con- 
flict P Whatever the cause, old Matthew Dunn came here every 
evening of his life, and, seated on the self-same spot, gazed wistfully 
over the sea before him. 

Although his hair was snow-white, and the wrinkles that furrowed 
his cheeks betrayed great age, his eyes yet preserved a siDgular 
brightness, and in their vivid glances showed that the strong spurit 
that reigned within was still unquenched. The look of defiance they 
wore was the very essence of the man — one who accepted any chal- 
lenge that fortune flung him, and, whether victor or vanquished, 
only prepared for fresh conflict. There was none of the weariness so 
often observable in advanced age about his features, nothing of that 
expression that seems to crave rest and peace, still as little was 
there anything of that irritable activity which seems at times to 
counterfeit past energy of temperament ; no, he was calm, stem, 
and self-possessed, the man who had fought his way from boyhood, 
and who asked neither grace nor favour of fortune as he drew nigh 
the end of the journey ! 

*' I knew I'd flnd you here," said a deep voice close to his ear. 
" How are you ?" 

The old man looked up, and the next moment his son was in his 
arms. " Davy, my own boy — ^Davy, I was just thinking of you ; was 
it Friday or Saturday you said you'd come ?" 

" I thought I could have been here Saturday, &ther, but Lord 
Jedburg made a point of my dicing with him yesterday ; and as it 
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was a great occasion — ^three Cabinet Ministers present, a new Qo- 
Temor- General of India, too — ^I felt it was better to remain." 

" Bigbt, Davy — ^always^ right — ^them's the men to keep company 
with !" 

'' And how are you, Sir ? are you hale, and stout, and hearty as 
ever P" said Dunn, as he threw his head back, the better to look at 
the old man. 

"As you see me, boy; a little shaky about the knees, somewhat 
tardy about getting up of a morning, but once launched, the old craft 
can keep her timbers together. But tell me the news, lad — tell me 
the news, and never mind me." 

" Well, Sir, last week was a very threatening one for us. No 
money to be had on any terms, discounts all suspended, shares £dling 
everywhere, good houses crashing on all sides, nothing but disasters 
with every post, but we've worked through it, Sir. Glumthal behaved 
well, though at the very last minute; and Lord Glengariff, too, 
deposited all his title-deeds at Hanbridge's for a loan of thirty-six 
thousand ; and then, as Downing-street also stood to us, we weathered 
the gale, but it was close work, father — so close that at one moment 
I telegraphed to Liverpool to secure a berth in the Arctic J** 

A sudden start from the old man stopped him, but he quickly re- 
sumed : " Don't be alarmed, Sir ; my message excited no suspicion, 
for I sent a feUow to New York by the packet, and now all is clear 
again, and we have good weather before us." 

'' The shares fell mighty low in the Allotment, Davy ; how was 
that ?" 

" Partly from the cause I have mentioned, father, the tightness in 
the money market ; partly that I suspect we had an enemy in the 
camp, that daughter of KeUett's— — " 

'' Didn't I say so P didn't I warn you about her P didn't I tell you 
that it was the brood of the serpent that stung us first ?" cried out 
the old man, with a wild energy ; ** and with all that you would put 
her there with the Lord and his family, where she'd know all that 
was doing, see the letters, and, maybe, write the answers to them ! 
Where was the sense and prudence of that, Davy P" 

" She was an enthusiast, father, and I hoped that she'd have been 
content to revel in that realm, but I was mistaken." 

There was a tone of dejection in the way he spoke the last words 
that made the old man fix his eyes steadfastly on him. " Well, DskYy^ 
go on," said he. 

'^I have no more to say, Sir," said he, in the same sad voice* 
" The Earl has dismissed her, and she has gone away." 
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'^ That's right, that's right — ^better late than nerer. Neither lack 
nor grace ceroid come of Paul KeUett's stock. I hope that's the last 
we'll hear of them ; and now, Davj, how is the great world doing P 
how is the Queen ?" 

Dunn could scsrcelj repress a smile as he answered this question, 
asked as it was in re^ and earnest anxiety; and for some time the 
old man continued to press him with eager inquiries as to the tmth 
of yariouB newspaper reports about royal marriages and illustrious 
visitors, of which it was strange how he preserred the recollection. 

'^ You have not asked me about myself, father,'* said Dunn, at 
last, '^ and I think my fortunes might haye had the first place in your 
interest." 

^ Sure you told me this minute that you didn't see the Queen,'* 
said the old man, peevishly. 

^ Very true, Sir, I did not, but I saw her Minister. I placed 
before him the services I had done his party, my long sacrifices of 
time, labour, and money in their cause ; I showed him that I was a 
man who had established the strongest claim upon the Gh>Tecn- 
ment." 

" And wouldn't be refused — wouldn't be denied, eh Davy?" 

^' JTust so. Sir. I intimated that also, so far as it was prudent to 
do so." 

'' The stronger the better, Davy ; weak words show a faint heart. 
'Tis knowing the cost of your enmity will m^e men your firiends." 

*^ I believe. Sir, that in such dealings my own tact is my safest 
guide. It is not to-day or yesterday that I have made acquaintance 
with men of this order. Tor upwards of two-and-twenty years I have 
treated Ministers as my equals." 

The old man heard this proud speech with an expression of almost 
ecstasy on his features, and grasped his son's hand hi a delight too 
great for words. 

^^ Ay, fiither, I have made our name a cognate number in this 
kingdom's arithmetic. Men talk of Davenport Dunn as one lecog* 
nised in the land." 

^' 'Tis true ; 'tis true as the Bible!" muttered the old man. 

^And what is more,** continued the other, warming with his 
theme, " what I have done I have done for all time. I have kid the 
foundations deep that the edifice might oodure. A man of inferior 
ambition would have been iKitisfied with wealth, and the enjoyments 
it secures; he might have held a seat in Parliament, sat on tiie 
benches beside the Minister, mayhap have held some Lordship of 
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This or TJndeivSeeretarTBhip of That^ seUing bis influence ere it 
matured, as poor fanners sell their crops standing — ^but I pr^erred 
the patient path. I made a waiting race of it, father, and see what 
the prize is to be. Your son is to be a Peer of Great Britain !" 

The old man's mouth opened wide, and his e^es glared with an 
almost unnatural brightness, as, catchmg his son with both arms, he 
tried to embrace him. 

" There, dear father — ^there !" said Dunn, calmly ; " you must not 
orer-excite yourself." 

" It's too much, Davy — it's too much ; I'U never live to see it." 

" That you will, Sir — for a time, indeed, I was half disposed to 
stipulate that the title should be conferred upon yourself. It would 
have thus acquired another generation in date, but I remembered how 
indisposed you might feel to aU the worry and care the mere forms 
of assuming it might cost you. You would not like to leave this old 
spot, besid es " 

^ ^o, on no account," said the old man, pensively. 

*^ And then I thought that your great pride, after all, would be to 
hear of me, your own Davy, as Lord Gastledunn." 

'' I thought it would be plain Dunn — Lord Dunn," said the old 
man, quickly. 

" If the name admitted of it, I'd have preferred it so." 

'^ And what is there against the name P" asked he, angrily. 

^' Nothing, father ; none have ever presumed to say a word against 
it. In talking the matter over, however, with some members of the 
Cabinet, one or two suggested Dunnscourt, but the majority inclined 
to Gastledunn," 

'^ And what did your Lordship say p" asked the old man, with a 
gleeful eaekle. " Oh, Davy 1 I never thought the day would come 
that I'd call you by any name I'd lore so well as that you bore when 
a child ; but see, now, it makes my old eyes run over to speak to you 
as * my Lord.' " 

''It is a fair and honest pride, father," said Dunn, caressingly. 
^ We stormed the breach oursdives, with none to help, none to cheer 



us on." 



" Oh, Davy, but it does me good to call you ' my Lord.' " 
^ Well, Sir, you are only anticipating a week or two. Parliament 
will assemble after the elections, and then be prorogued; imme- 
diately afterwards there will be four elevations to the Peerage— mine 
one of them." 

" Yes, my Lord," mumbled the old man, submissively. 
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^' But this is not all, father ; the same week that sees me gazetted 
a Peer will announce my marriage with an Earl's daughter." 

'^ Davy, Davy, this luck is coming too quick ! Take care, my son, 
that there's no pit before you." 

^' I know what I am doing, Sir, and so does the Lady Augusta 
Arden. You remember the Earl of Glengariff's name P" 

" Where you were once a tutor, is it ?" 

" The same, Sir." 

" It was they that used to be so cruel to you, Davy, wasn't it ?" 

" I was a foolish boy, ignorant of the world and its ways at the 
,time. I fancied fifty things to mean offence which neyer were in- 
tended to wound me." 

" Ay, they made you eat in the servants' hall, I think." 

" Never, Sir — ^never ; they placed me at a side-table once or twice 
when pressed for room." 

** Well, it was the room you had somewhere in a hayloft, eh ?" 

'' Nothing of the kind, Sir. Your memory is all astray. My 
chamber was small — for the cottage had not much accommodation-^ 
but I was well and suitably lodged." 

" Well, what was it they did ?" muttered he to himself. ''I know 
it was something that made you cry the whole night after you came 
home." 

" Father, father ! these are unprofitable memories," said Dunn, 
sternly. *^ Were one to treasure up the score of all the petty slights 
he may have received in life, so that in some day of power he might 
acquit the debt, success would be anything but desirable." 

" I'm not so sure of that, Davy. I never forgot an injury," 

'^ I am more charitable. Sir," said Dunn, calmly. 

"No, you're not, Davy — no, you're not," replied the old man, 
eagerly, " but you think it's wiser to be never-minding ; and so it 
would, boy, if the man that injured you was to forget it too. Ay, 
Davy, that's the rub ! But he won't ; he'U remember to his dying 
day that there's a score between you." 

" I tell you, father, that these maxims do not apply to persons of 
condition, all whose instincts and modes of thought are unlike those 
of the inferior classes." 

" They are men and women, Davy — ^they are men and women.'^ 

Dunn arose impatiently, observing that the night was growing 
chilly, and it were better to return to the house. 

" I mean to sup with you," said he, gaily, "if yon have anything 
to give me." 
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'' A rasher and eggs, and a l^ladebone of cold mutton, is all I have," 
mattered the old man, gloomily. *^I would not let them buy a 
chicken this week, when I saw the shares falling. Give me jour arm, 
Dayy, I've a slight weakness in the knees ; it always took me at this 
season since I was a boy." And mumbling how strange it was that 
one did not throw off childish ailments as one grew older, he crept 
slowly along towards the house. 

As they entered the kitchen, Bunu remarked with astonishment 
how little there remained of the abundance and plenty which had so 
characterised it of old. No hams, no flitches hung from the rafters ; 
no sturdy barrels of butter stood against the walls ; the chicken-coop 
was empty ; and even to the good flre that graced the hearth there 
was a change, for a few half-sodden turf-sods were all that lingered 
in the place. Seyeral baskets and hampers, carefully corded and 
sealed, were ranged beside the dresser, in which Dunn recognised 
presents of wine, choice cordials and liqueurs, that he had himself 
addressed to the old man. 

" Why, father, how is this ?" asked he, half angrily. " I had 
hoped for better treatment at your hands. You haye apparently 
not so much as tasted any of the things I sent you." 

" There they are, indeed, Davy, just as they came for ' Matthew 
Dunn, Esq., with care,' written on them, and not a string cut !" 

*' And why should this be so, Sir, may I ask ?" 

" Well, the truth is, Davy," said he, with a sigh, " I often longed 
to open them, and uncork a bottle of ale, or brandy, or, maybe, 
sherry, and sore tempted I felt to do it when I was drinking my 
buttermilk of a night, but then I'd say to myself, * Ain't you well 
and hearty ? keep cordials for the time when you are old, and feeble, 
and need support ; don't be giving yourself bad habits, that maybe 
some fifteen or twenty years hence you'll be sorry for.' There's the 
reason, now, and I see by your face you don't agree with me." 

Dunn made no answer, but taking up a knife he speedily cut the 
cordage of a large hamper, and as speedily covered a table with a 
variety of bottles. 

'' We'll drink this to the Queen's health, father," said he, holding 
up a flask of rare hock ; *' and this to the * House of Lords,' for which 
estimable body I mean to return thanks ; and then, father, I'll give 
' Prosperity to the landed interest and the gentry of Ireland,' for 
which you shall speak." 

Dunn went gaily along in this jesting fashion while he emptied the 
hamper of its contents, displaying along the dresser a goodly line of 
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bottles, whose shape and corkage guaranteed their exceUence. Mean- 
while, an old servant woman had prepared the table, and was bnailj 
engaged with the materials of the meal. 

'^ If I only thought we were going to hare a feast^ Davj, Fd hare 
made her light a fire in the parlour," said the old man, apoiogetieallj. 

^' We're better here, Sir; it*s cosiw and homelier, and I know yoa 
think so. Keep your own comer, father, and I'll sit here," 

With appetites sharpened by the sea air and a long &8t, tiiey 
seated themselyes at table and eat heartily. If their eyes met, a 
smile of pleasant recognition was exchanged ; for while the old man 
gazed almost rapturously on his illustrious son, Dunn bent a look of 
scarcely inferior admiration on that patriardial face, whereon time 
seined but to mellow the traits that marked its wisdom. 

'^ And what name do they give this, Bavy F" said he, aa he held up 
his glass to the light* 

^Burgundy, father — ^the king of wines. -The wine-merchant names 
this Chambertin, which was the favourite drinking of the great 
Napoleon." 

" I wonder at thal^ now," said the old man, sententionsly. 

" Wonder at it ! And why so, father ? — ^is it not admirable wine P" 

''It's just for that reason, Davy; every sup I swallow sets me 
a-dreaming of wonderful notions — ^things I know the next minute is 
quite impossible — ^but I feel when the wine is on my lips as if they 
were all easy and practicable." 

'' After all, &ther, just remember that you cannot imagine anything 
one-half so strange as the change in our own actual condition. There 
you sii^ with your own dear head, to remind you of when and how 
you began life, and here am I ! — ^for I am, as sure as if I held my 
patent in my hand — ^the Bight Honourable Lord Castledunn." 

'' To your Lordship's good health and long life," said the old man, 
fervently. 

^ And now to a worthier toast, father — ^Lady Castledunn that is 
to be." 

" With all my heart. Lady Castledunn, whoever she is." 

^ I aaid, ' that is to be,' father ; and I have given you her name-— 
the Lady Augusta Arden." 

^ I never heard of her," muttered the old man, dreamily. 

''An Earl's daughter. Sir; the ninth Earl of Glaugariff," ttkid 
Punn, pompously. 

"What's her fortune, BavyP She ought to bring you a good 
fortune." 
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^ Say, ratlier, Sir, it is I that should make a splendid settlement — 
so proud a connexion should meet its suitable acknowledgment." 

"I understand little about them things, Davy; but there*8 one 
thing I do knoir, there never was the woman bom I'd make in- 
dependent of me if she was my wife. It isn't in nature, and it isn't 
in reason." 

" I can only say. Sir, that with your principles you would not 
marry into the Peerage." 

" Maybe I'd find one would suit me as well elsewhere." 

" That is very possible. Sir," was the diy reply. 

^ And if she cost less, maybe she'd wear as well," said the old man, 
peevishly ; ^ but I suppose your Lordship knows best what suits your 
Lcvdship's station." 

^ That also is possible. Sir," said Dunn, coldly. 

The old man's brow darkened, he pushed his glass from him, and 
looked offended and displeased. 

Dunn quickly saw the change that had passed over him, and cutting 
the wire of a champagne flask he filled out a foaming tumbler of the 
generous wine, sa3ring, " Drink this to your awn good health, father 
— ^to the man whose wise teachings and prudent maxims have made 
his son a foremost figure in the age, and who has no higher pride than 
to own where he got his earliest lessons." 

"Is it true, Davy — are them words true?" asked the old man, 
trembling with eagerness. 

'^ As true as that I sit here." ^ And Dunn drained his glass as he 
spoke. 

The old man, partly wearied by the late sitting, partly confused by 
all the strange tidings he had heard, drooped his head upon his chest 
and breathed heavily, muttering indistinctly a few broken and inco* 
herent words. Lost in his own reveries, Dunn had not noticed this 
drowsy stupor, when suddenly the old man said, 

" Davy — are you here, Davy ?" 

"Tes, fi^iher, here beside you." 

" What a wonderful dream I had, Davy," he continued ; ** I dreamed 
you were made a Lord, and that the Queen sent for you, and I was look- 
ing everywhere, up and down, for the fine cloak with the ermine all over 
it that you had to wear before her Majesty ; sorra a one of me could 
fiind it at all ; at last I put my hand on it, and was going to put it on 
your shoulders, when what should it turn out but a shroud ! — ay, a 
shroud!" 

" Tou are tired, father ; these late hours are bad for you. Knish 
that glass of vrine, and I'll say good night." 
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'' I wonder what sign a shroud is, Davy P" mumbled the old man, 
pertinaciously adhering to the dream. '^A coffin, they say, is a 
wedding." 

'^ It is not a vigorous mind like yours, father, that lends faith to 
such miserable superstitions.*' 

" That is just what they are not. Dreams is dreams, Dayy." 

'' Just so, Sir ; and, being dreams, have neither meaning nor con- 
sistency." 

" How do you know that more than me ? "Who told you they were 
miserable superstitions P I call them warnings — ^warnings that come 
out of our own hearts ; and they come to us in our sleep jast be- 
cause that's the time our minds is not full of cares and troubles, but 
is just taking up whatever chances to cross them. What made Luke 
Davis dream of a paycock's feather the night his son was lost at sea P 
Answer me that, if you can." 

" These are unprofitable themes, father ; we only puzzle ourselves 
when we discuss them. Difficult as they are to believe, they are still 
harder to explain." 

'' I don't want to explain them," said the old man, sternly, for he 
deemed that the very thought of such inquiry had in it something 
presumptuous. 

" Well, father," said Dunn, rising, " I sincerely trust you will sleep 
soundly now, and be disturbed by none of these fancies. I must 
hasten away. I leave for Belfast by the early train, and have a mass 
of letters to answer before that." 

" When am I to see you again, Davy P" asked the old man, 
eagerly. 

''Very soon, I hope. Sir; as soon as I can, of that you may be 
certain," said he, cordially. 

" Let it be soon, then, Davy, for the meeting does me good. I feel 
to-night ten years younger than before you came, and it isn't the 
wine either, 'tis the sight of your face and the touch of your hand. 
Good night, and my blessing be with you I" And a tear coursed 
down his seared cheek as he spoke. 
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CHAPTEE LXIV. 

▲ SHOCK. 

It was past midnight when Davenport Dunn reached his own 
house. His return was unexpected, and it was some time before he 
gained admission. The delay, however, did not excite his impatience ; 
his head was so deeply occupied with cares and thoughts for the 
future, that he was scarcely conscious of the time he had been kept 
waiting. 

Mr. Clowes, hurriedly summoned from his bed, came np full of 
apologies and excuses. 

" We did not expect you till to-morrow. Sir, by the late packet," 
said he, in some confusion. Dunn made no answer, and the other 
went on : '' Mr. Hankes, too, thought it not improbable you would 
not be here before Wednesday." 

" When was he here ?" 

'' To-day, Sir ; he left that oak box here this morning, and those 
letters. Sir.*' 

While Dunn carelessly turned over the superscriptions, among 
which he found none to interest him, Clowes repeatedly pressed his 
master to take some supper, or at least a biscuit and a glass of dry 
sherry. 

'' Send for Mr. Hankes," said Dunn, at last, not condescending to 
notice the entreaties of his butler. '' Let him wait for me here when 
he comes." And so saying, he took a candle and passed up-stairs. 

Mr. Clowes was too well acquainted with his master's temper to 
obtrude unseasonably upon him, so that he glided noiselessly away 
till such time as he might be wanted. 

When Dunn entered the drawing-room, he lighted the candles of 
the candelabra over the chimney and some of those which occupied 
the branches along the walls, and then, turning the key in the door, 
sat down to contemplate the new and splendid decorations of the 
apartment. 

The task had been confided to skilful hands, and no more attempted 
than rooms of moderate size and recent architecture permitted. The 
walls, of a very pale green, displayed to advantage a few choice 
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pictures — Italian scenes by Turner, a Cuyp or two, and a Mieria — 
all of them of a kind to interest those who had no connoisseurship to 
be gratified. A clever statuette of the French Emperor, a present 
graciously bestowed by himself, stood on a console of malachite, and 
two busts of Whig statesmen occupied brackets at either side of a 
vast mirror. Except these, there was little ornament, and the furni- 
ture seemed rather selected for the indulgence of ease and comfort 
than for show or display. A few bronzes, some curious carvings in 
ivory, an enamelled miniature, and some illominated missals were 
BC&tlxaped about amongst illustrated books and aquarelles, but in no 
great profusion ; nor was there that indiscriminate litter which too 
frequently imparts to the salon the character of a euriositynshop. l%e 
rooms, in short, wrae eminently habitable. 

Over the chimney in the back drawing-room was a clever sketch, 
by Thorbura, of Lady Augusta Arden. She was in a riding-habit, 
and standing with one hand on the mane of an Arab pony — « beauti- 
ful creature presented to h^ by Dunn. While he stood admiring 
the admirable likeness, and revolving in his mind the strange traits 
of that thoughtfulness which had supplied the picture — ^for it was aU 
Sybella Kellett's doing : every detail of llie decorations, the colour of 
the walls, the paintings, even to the places they occupied, had all 
been supplied hy her — ^Dunn started, and a sudden sickness crept 
over him. On a little table beside the fireplace stood a small goJd salver, 
carved by Cellini, and which served to hcdd a few objects, such as 
coins, and rings, and antique g^ns. What could it be, then, amidst 
these c^itury-old relics, which now overcame and so unmanned him 
that he actually grew pale as death, and sank at last, trembling, into 
a seat, cold perspiration on his face, and his very lips livid f 

Mixed up amid the articles of vertu on that sahor was an old- 
fashioned penknife with a massive handle of blood-stone, to which a 
slip of paper was attached, containing two or three words in Miss 
Kellett's hand. Now the sight of this article in that place so over* 
came Dunn that it was some minutes ere he oonld readi out his hand 
to take the knife. When giving to Miss Suellett the chai^ of several 
rare and valuable objects, he had enlarusted her with keys to certain 
drawers, leaving to hes own judgment the task of selection. He had 
totally forgotten that t^ knife was amongst these, but even had ha 
remembered the circumstance, it would not have caused alarm, 
naturally supposing how little wodliy of notice such an oi^ect would 
seem amidst others of price and rarity. And yet there it was, and, 
by the slip of paper &stened to it^ attesting a special notice. 
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Witli an effort almost conTulaiYa he at last seized the knife, and 
read the words. They were simply tiiese: ''A penknife, of whidi 
Mr. Dunn can probably supply the history." He dropped it as he 
read, and lay back, with a sense of fainting sickness. 

The men of action and eneigy can fiice the positive present perils 
of life with afar bolder heart than they can summon to confront the 
terrors of conscience-stricken imagination. In the one case, danger 
assumes a shape and a limit ; in the other, it looms ont of distance, 
vast, boundless, and full of mystery. She knew, then, the sl^ry of 
his boyish shame ; she had held the tale secretly in her heart through 
all their intercourse, reading his nature, mayhap, through the due of 
that inddent, and tracing out his path in life by the light it afforded ; 
doubtless, too, she knew of his last scene wil^ her &ther — that ter** 
rible interview, wherein the dyiug man uttered a prediction that was 
almost a curse ; she had treasured up these memories, and accepted 
his aid with seeming frankness, and yet, all the while that she played 
the grateful, trusting dependent, she had been slowly pursuing a 
vengeance. If Paul Kellett had confided to her the story of this 
childish tran£^;res8ion, he had doubtless revealed to her how heavily 
it had been avenged — how, with a persistent, persecuting hate, Dunn 
had tracked him, through dif&cuhy and debt, to utt^ ruin. She had 
therefore read him in his real character, and had devoted herself to a 
revenge deeper than his own. Ay, he W9s countermined ! 

Such was the turn of his thoughts, as he sat there wiping the cold 
sweat that broke fixxn his forehead, and cursxog the blindness that 
had so long deceived him ; and he, whose deep craft had carried him 
triumphant through all the hardest trials of the world, the man who 
had encountered the most subtle intellects, the great adventurer in a 
whole ocean of schemes, was to be the dupe and sport of a girl ! 

And now, amid his self-accusings, there rose up that strange 
attempt at compromise the baffled heart so often clings to, that he 
had, at times, half suspected this deep and secret treachery — ^that she 
had not been either so secret or so crafty as she fancied herself. '^ If 
my mind," so reasoned he, " had not been charged with far weightier 
themes, I should have detected her at once ; all her pretended grati- 
tude, all her assumed thankfulness, had never deceived me; her insig- 
nificance was her safeguard. And yet withal, I sometimes felt, she 
is too deeply in our confidence — she sees too much of the secret 
machinery of our plans. While I exulted over the ignoble depend- 
ence she was doomed to — ^while I saw, with a savage joy, how our 
lots in life were reversed, was I self-deceived P" 
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So impressed was he with the idea of a game in which he had been 
defeated, that he went oyer in his mind every circumstapce he could 
recal of his intercourse with her. Passages the simplest — words of 
little significance — ^incidents the most trivial — ^he now charged with 
deepest meaning. Amidst these, there was one for which he could 
£nd no solution — ^why had she so desired to be the owner of the 
cottage near Bantry ? It was there that Driscoll had discovered the 
Conway papers. Was it possible— the thought flashed like light- 
ning on him — ^that there was any concert between the girl and this 
man P This suspicion no sooner occurred to him than it took firm 
hold of his mind. None knew better than Dunn the stuff Driscoll 
was made of, and knowing, besides, how he had, by his own seeming 
lukewarmness, affronted that crafty schemer, it was by no means im- 
probable that such an alliance as this existed. An d this last discovery 
of documents — ^how fortunate was it that Hankes had secured them. 
The papers might or might not be important ; at all events, the new 
Lord Lackington might be brought to terms by their means ; he 
would have come to his Peerage so unexpectedly, that all the cir- 
cumstances of the contested claim would be strange to him. This 
was a point to be looked at ; and as he reasoned thus, again did he 
go back to Sybella Kellett, and what the nature of her game might 
be, and how it should first display itself. 

A tap at the door startled him. " Mr. Hankes is below, Sir," said 
Clowes. 

" I will be with him in a moment," replied Dunn ; and again re- 
lapsed into his musings. 
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CHAPTBE LXV. 

A MASTER AND MAN. 

"Is she gone? — where to?" cried Dunn, without answering Mr. 
Hankes's profuse salutations and welcomes. 

"Yes, Sir; she sailed yesterday." 

" Sailed, and for where ?" 

" 7or Malta, Sir, in the JSuxine steamer. Gone to her brother in 
the Crimea. One of my people saw her go on board at South- 
ampton." 

" Was she alone ?" 

" Quite alone, Sir. My man was present when she paid the 
boatmen. She had very little luggage, but they demanded half a 
guinea " 

" What of Driscoll ? Have you traced him ?" asked Dunn, im- 
patient at the minuteness of this detail. 

" He left London for Havre on the 12th of last month, Sir, with a 
passport for Italy. He carried one of Hartwell's circulars for three 
hundred pounds, and was to have taken a courier at Paris, but did 
not." 

" And where is he now ?" asked Dunn, abruptly. 

'' I am unable to say. Sir," said Hankes, almost abjectly, for he felt 
self-rebuked in the acknowledgment. " My last tidings of him came 
from Gomo — a new Hydropathic Institution there." 

" Expecting to find the Viscount Lackington," said Dunn, with a 
sardonic laugh. " Death was before you, Master Driscoll ; you did 
not arrive in time for even the funeral. I say, Hankes," added he, 
quickly, " what of the new Viscount ? Has he answered our letters ?" 

"Not directly, Sir; but there came a short note signed 'C. 
Christopher,' steting that his Lordship had been very ill, and was 
detained at Ems, and desiring to have a Bank post-bill for two 
hundred forwarded to him by return." 

" You sent it ?" 

" Of course, Sir ; the letter had some details which proved it to be 
authentic." 

"And the sum a trifle," broke in Dunn. "She is scarcely at 
Malta by this, Hankes. What am I thinking of? She'll not reach 

2n 
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it before next Tridaj or Saturday. Do you remember young Kellett's 
regiment?" 

« No, Sir." 

" "Well, find it out. I'll write to the Horse G-uards to-morrow to 
have him promoted — to give him an Ensigncy in some regiment 
serving in India. "Whom do you know at Malta^ Hankes P" 

'' I know several, Sir ; Edmond Grant, in the Storekeeper's Depart- 
ment ; James Hocksley, Second Harbour-Master ; Paul Wesley, in 
the XJndep-Secretary'a Office." 

'' Any of them will do. Telegraph to detain her ; that her brother 
is coming home ; she must not go to the Crimea." There was a stem 
fixity of purpose declared in the way these last words were spoken, 
which at the same time warned Hankes from asking any explanation 
of them. ''And now for business. What news j&om Arigua*— any 

ore?" 

" Plenty, Sir ; the new shaft has turned out admirably. It is yield- 
ing upwards of twenty-eight per cent., and Holmes offers thirty 
pounds a ton for the raw cobalt." 

" I don't care for that, Sir. I asked how were shares," said Dutiti, 

peevishly. 

'' Not so well as might be expected, Sir. The shake at QlengarifiT 
was felt widely." 

*^ What do you mean P The shares fell, but they rose again ; they 
suffered one of those fluctuations that attend on all commercial or 
industrial enterprises ; but they rallied even more quickly than they 
went down. When I left town yesterday they w^e at one hundred 
and forty-three." 

*^ I know it, Sir. I received your telegram, and I showed it to 
Bayle and Childers, but they only smiled, and said, ' So much the 
better for the holders.' " 

'' I defy any man — ^I don't care what may be his abilities or what 
his zeal — ^to benefit this country!" exclaimed Dunn, passionately. 
'' There is amongst Irishmen, towards each other, such an amount of 
narrow jealousy — ^mean, miserable, envious rivalry — as would swamp 
the best intentions, and destroy the wisest plans that ever were con- 
ceived. May my &te prove a warning to whoever is fool enough to 
follow me!" 

Was it that when Dunn thus spoke he hoped to persuade Mr. 
Hankes that he was a noble-hearted patriot, sorrowing over the errors 
of an ungrateM country ? Did he fancy that his subtle lieutenant, 
the associate of all his deep intrigues, the confidant of his daikest 
schemes, was suddenly to see in him nothing but magnanimity of soul 
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and Bingle-hearted devotedness P "So, I cannot presume to saj that 
he indulged in any such delusion. He uttered the words just to 
please himself — ^to flatter himself! as some men drink off a cordial to 
give them Dutch courage. There are others that enunciate grand 
sentiments, high sounding and magniloquent, the very music and, 
resonance of their words imparting a warm glow within them. 

It is a common error to imagine that such ^ stage thunder" is 
conflned to that after-dinner eloquence in whose henefit the canons 
of truth-telling are all repealed. Par from it. The practice enters 
into every hour of every^day life, and the greatest knave that ever 
rogued never cheated the world half as ofben as he cheated himself! 

As though it had been a glass of brown sherry that he swallowed, 
Mr. Dunn felt "better" after he had uttered these fine words. He 
experienced a proud satisfaction in thinking what a generous heart 
beat within his own waistcoat, and thus reassured, he thought well 
of the world at large. 

" And Ossory, Mr. Hankes — ^how is Ossoiy ?" 

^' A hundred and fourteen, with a look upwards," responded Mr. 
Hankes. " Since the day of ' the run* deposits have largely increased. 
Indeed, I may say we are now the great country gentry bank of the 
midland. "We discount freely, too, and we lend generously." 

** 1 shall want some ready money soon, Hankes," said Dunn, as 
he paced the room with his hands behind his back, and his head 
bent forward. " You'll have to sell out some of those Harbour 
shares." 

" Bantrys, Sir ? Glumthal's have them as securities !" 

" So they have 5 I forgot. Well, St. Columbs, or the Patent Fuel, 
or that humbug discovery of Patterson's, the Irish Asphalt. There's 
an American fellow, by the way, wants that." 

" They're very low — ^very low, all these. Sir," said Hankes, lugu- 
briously. " They sank so obstinately that I just withdrew our name 
quietly, so that we can say any day we have long ceased any con- 
nexion with these enterprises." 

^ She'll scarcely make any delay in Malta, Hankes. Tour message 
ought to be there by Thursday at latest." And then, as if ashamed 
of showing where his thoughts were straying, he said, "All kinds of 
things — odds and ends of every sort— are jostling each other in my 
brain to-night." 

" Tou want rest, Sir ; you want nine or ten hours of sound sleep." 

" Do I look fatigued or harassed?" asked Dunn, with an eagerness 
that almost startled the other. 

2]!r2 
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'^A little tired, Sir; not more than that," cautiously answered 
Hankes. 

" But I don't feel tired. I am not conscious of any weariness," 
said he, pettishly. ^' I suspect you are not a yery acute physiognomist, 
Hankes. I have told you," added he, hastily, '^ I shall want some 
twelve or fifteen thousand pounds soon. Look out, too, for any 
handsome country seat — in the south I should prefer it — that may 
be in the market. I'll not carry out my intentions about Kellett's 
Court. It is a tumble-down old concern, and would cost us more 
in repairs than a handsome house fit to inhabit." 

'' Am I to have the honour of offering my felicitations, Sir," said 
Hankes, obsequiously — ^^ are the reports of the newspapers as to a 
certain happy event to be relied on ?" 

'' You mean as to my marriage P Yes, perfectly true. I might, in 
a mere worldly point of view, have looked higher — not higher, cer- 
tainly not — ^but I might have contracted what many would have 
called a more advantageous connexion — ^in fact, I might have had 
any amount of money I could care for — ^but I determined for what 
I deemed the wiser course. You are probably not aware that this'is 
a very long attachment. Lady Augusta and myself have been as 
good as engaged to each other for — ^for a number of years. She was 
very young when we met firsi^ust emerging from early girlhood— 
but the sentiment of her youthful choice has never varied, and, on 
wif part, the attachment has been as constant." 

" Indeed, Sir!" said Hankes, sorely puzzled what to make of this 
declaration. 

"I know," said Dunn, returning rapidly to the theme, "that 
nothing will seem less credible to the world at large than a man of 
my stamp marrying for love ! The habit is to represent us as a 
«ort of human monster, a creature of wily, money-getting faculties, 
shrewd, overreaching, and successful. They won't give us feelings, 
Hankes. They won't let us understand the ties of affection and the 
charms of a home. "Well," said he, after a long pause, " there pro- 
bably never lived a man more mistaken, more misconceived by the 
world than myself." 

Hankes heaved a heavy sigh ; it was, he felt, the safest thing he 
could do, for he did not dare to trust himself with a single word. 
The sigh, however, was a most profound one, and plainly as "words 
declared the compassionate contempt he entertained for a world so 
short-sighted and so meanly minded. 

" After all," resumed Dunn, " it is the penalty every man must 
pay for eminence. The poor Uttle nibblers at the rind of fortune 
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satisfy their unsuccess when thej say, ^ Look at him with all his 
money !* " 

Another and deeper sigh here broke from Hankes, who was really 
losing all clue to the speaker's reflections. 

'' I'm certain, Hankes, you have heard observations of this kind 
five hundred times." 

"Ay, have I, Sir," answered he in hurried confusion — " five thou* 
sand !" 

" Well, and what was your reply. Sir ? How did you meet such 
remarks P" said Dunn, sternly. 

" Put them down. Sir — put them down at once — that is, I acknow- 
ledged that there was a sort of fair ground — I agreed in thinking 
that, everything considered, and looking to what we saw every day 
around us in life — and Heaven knows it is a strange world, and the 
more one sees of it the less he knows " 

"I'm curious to hear," said Dunn, with a stem fixedness of 
manner, " in what quarter you heard these comments on my cha- 
racter." 

Hankes trembled from head to foot. He was in the witness- 
box, and felt that one syllable might place him in the dock. 

" Ton never heard one word of the kind in your life. Sir, and you 
know it," said Dunn, with a savage energy of tone that made the 
other sick with fear. " If ever there was a man whose daily life 
refuted such a calumny it was myself." 

Dunn's emotions were powerful, and he walked the room firom end 
to end with long and determined strides. Suddenly halting at last, 
he looked Hankes steadily in the &ce, and said, 

" It was the Kellett girl dared thus to speak of me, was it not ? 
The truth. Sir — ^the truth, I will have it out of you !" 

" Well, I must own you are right. It was Miss Kellett." 

Heaven forgive you, Mr. Hankes, for the lie, inasmuch as you 
never intended to tell it till it was suggested to you. 

" Can you recal the circumstance which elicited this remark P I 
mean," said he, with an affected carelessness of manner, " how did it 
occur? You were chatting together — discussing people and events, 
ehP" 

« Yes, Sir, just so." 

" And she observed— do you chance to remember the phrase she 
used?" 

" I give you my word of honour I do not. Sir," said Hankes, with 
a sincere earnestness. 

" People who fancy themselves clever — ^and Miss Kellett is one 
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of that numbeF — hskxe a trick of eliminating OTOiy tiait of a man's 
cliaracter from some little bias — some accidental bend given to his 
youthM mind. I am almost certain— nay, I feel persuaded — it was 
bj some such light that young lady read me. She had heard I was 
remarkable as a schoolboy for this, that, or t'other — ^I sayed my 
pocket-money or lent it out at interest. Gome, was it not with the 
aid of an ingenious explanation of this kind she interpreted me ?" 

Mr. Hankes shook his head, and looked blankly disconsolate. 

''Not that I Talue such people's estimate of me," said Dimn, 
angrily. "Calumniate, vilify, depreciate as they will, here I stand 
with my foot on the first step of the Peerage. Ay, Hankes, I have 
made my own terms, the first Gazette after the new elections will 
announce Mr. Davenport Dunn as Lord Castledunn." 

Hankes actually bounded on his chair. Had he been the faithful 
servant of some learned alchemist, watching patiently for years the 
wondrous manipulations and subtle combinations of his master, fol- 
lowing him from crucible to crucible, and from alembic to alembic, 
till the glorious moment when, out of smoke and vapour, the yellow 
glow of the long-sought metal gleamed before his eyes, he could not 
have regarded his chief with a more devoted homage. 

Dunn read '' woBSHif " in every lineament of the other's face. It 
was as honest veneration as his nature could compass, and, sooth to 
say, the great man liked it, and snified his incense with the air of 
Jove himself. 

*' I mean to take care of ifou, Hankes," said he, with a bland pro- 
tectiveness. ** I do not readily forget the men who have served ma 
faithfully. Of course we must draw out of all our enterprises here. 
I intend at once to realise — ^yes, Hankes — ^to realise a certain com- 
fortable sum and withdraw." 

These were not very explicit nor very determinate expressions, but 
they were amply intelligible to him who heard them. 

'' To wind-up, Sir, in short," said Hankes, significantly. 

"Yes, Hankes, to ' wind-up.' " 

'' A di£ELCult matter — ^a very difficult matter. Sir." 

*^ Difficulties have never deterred me from anything, Mr. Hankes. 
The only real difficulty I acknowledge in life is to choose which of 
them I win adopt ; that done, the rest is matter of mere detail." Mr. 
Dunn now seated himself at a table, and in the calm and quiet tone 
with which he treated every business question, he explained to Hankes 
bis views on each of the great interests he was eoncemed in. Shares 
in home speculations were to be first exchanged for foreign scrip, and 
these afterwards sold. Of the vast securities of private individuals 
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pledged for loans, or given as guarantees, only such were to be re- 
deemed as belonged to persons over whom Dunn had no control. De- 
positary as he was of family secrets, charged with the mysterious 
knowledge of facts whose publication would bring ruin and disgrace 
on many, this knowledge was to have its price and its reward ; and 
as he ran his finger down the list of names so compromised, Hankes 
could mark the savage exultation of his look while he muttered unin- 
telligibly to himself. 

Dunn stopped at the name of the Viscount Lackington, and, lean- 
ing his head on his hand, said, " Don't let us forget that message to 

Malta." 

»» 

''A heavy charge that. Sir," said Hankes. '' The Ossory has got 
all his Lordship's titles ; and we have set them down, too, for twenty- 
one thousand seven hundred above their value." 

" Do you know who is the Viscount Lackington ?" asked Dunn, 
with a strange significance. 

"No, Sir." 

" Neither do I," said Dunn, hurriedly following him. " Mayhap it 
may cost some thousands of pounds and some tiresome talk to decide 
that question ; at all events, it will cost you or me nothing." 

^' The !E)arl of Glengariff's claim must, I suppose, be satisfied, 
Sir?" 

'' Of course it must, and the very first of all ! But I am not going 
to enter minutely into these things now, Hankes. I need a little of 
that rest you were just recommending me to take. Be here to- 
morrow at twelve ; do not mention my arrival to any one, but come 
over with the Ossory statement and the two or three other most im- 
portant returns." 

Mr. Hankes rose to withdraw, and as he moved towards the door 
his eye caught the oaken box, with three large seals placed by his own 
hand. 

'' You have scarcely had tune to think about these papers, Sir ; but 
they will have their importance when that Peerage case comes to be 
discussed. The Laokingtons were Conways " 

*' Let ma have a look at them," said Dunn, rapidly. 

Hankes broke open the paper bands, and unlocked the box. For 
some time he searched through the documents as they lay, and then 
emptying- them all upon the table, he went over them more carefully 
one by one. " Good Heavens !'* cried he, " how can this be ?" 

"What do you mean?" exclaimed Dunn; "you do not pretend 
that they are missing ?" 
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'< They are gone— they are not here !" said the other, almost faint- 
ing from agitation. 

'' But these are the seals you yourself fastened on the box." 

" I know it — I see it — ^and I can make nothing of it." 

"Mr. Hankes, Mr. Hankes, this is serious," said Dunn, as he bent 
upon the affrighted man a look of heart-searching significance. 

" I swear before Heaven — ^I take my most solemn oath " 

" Never mind swearing — ^how could they have been extricated ? 
that is the question to be solved." 

Hankes examined the seals minutely; they were his own. He 
scrutinised the box on every side to see if any other mode of opening 
it existed ; but there was none. He again went through the papers 
—opening, shaking, sifting them one by one — ^and then, with a low, 
faint sigh, he sank down upon a chair, the very image of misery and 
dismay. " Except it was the devil himself " 

" The devil has plenty of far more profitable work on hand, Sir,^' 
said Dunn, sternly ; and then, in a calmer tone, added, " Is it per- 
fectly certain that you ever saw the documents you allude to? and 
when ?" 

" Saw them ? Why I held them in my hands for several minutes. 
It was I myself replaced them in the box before sealing it." 

" And what interval of time occurred between your reading them 
and sealing them up P' 

" A minute — half a minute, perhaps ; stay," cried he, suddenly, " I 
-remember now that I left the room to call the landlord. Miss Kellett 
remained behind." 

With a dreadful imprecation Dunn struck his forehead with his 
hand, and sank into a seat. '' What cursed folly," cried he, bitterly 
— ^and what misfortune and ruin may it beget 1" 

"It was then that she took them — ^that was the very moment," 
muttered Hankes, as he followed on his own dreary thoughts. 

" My father was right," said Dunn, below his breath ; " that girl 
will bring sorrow on us yet." 

"But, after all, what value could they have in her eyes? She 
knows nothing about the questions they refer to; she could not 
decipher the very titles of the documents." 

"I ought to have known — I ought to have foreseen it," cried 
Dimn, passionately. " What has my whole life been, but a struggle 
against the blunders, the follies, and the faults of those who should 
have served me ! Other men are fortunate in their agents. It was 
reserved for me to have nothing but incapables, or worse." 
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" If you mean to include me in either of these categories, Sir, "will 
70U please to say which p" said Hankes, reddening with anger. 

*' Take your choice — either, or both !" said Dunn, savagely. 

'* A man must be very strong in honesty that can afford to speak 
in this fashion of others," said Hankes, his yoice tremulous with rage. 
''At all events, the world shall declare whether he be right or not." 

" How do you mean, ' the world shall declare P Is it that what 
has passed between us here can be made matter for public notoriety ? 
Would you dare ^" 

'' Oh ! I would dare a great deal, Sir, if I was pushed to it," said 
Hankes, scoffingly. '' I would dare, for instance, to let the world we 
are speaking of into some of the mysteries of modem banking. I 
have a vast amount of information to give as to the formation of new 
companies — ^how shares are issued, cancelled, and reissued. I could 
tell some amusing anecdotes about title-deeds of estates that never 
were transferred—" 

Why is it that Mr. Hankes, now in the full flood of his 
sarcasm, stops so suddenly ? What has arrested his progress ? and 
why does he move so hurriedly towards the door, which Dunn 
has, however, already reached before him and locked P Was it some- 
thing in the expression of Dunn's features that alarmed him P— 
truly, there was in his look what might have appalled a stouter 
heart — or was it that Dunn had suddenly taken something, he could 
not discern what, from a drawer, and hastily hidden it in his pocket P 

"Merciful Heavens!" cried Hankes, trembling all over, *'you 
would not dare—" 

" Like yourself. Sir, I would dare much if pushed to it," said Dunn, 
in a voice that now had recovered all its wonted composure. " But 
come, Hankes, it is not a hasty word or an ungenerous speech is to 
break up the ties of a long friendship. I was wrong — I was unjust— 
I ask your pardon for it. You have served me too faithfully and too 
well to be requited thus. Give me your hand, and say you forgive me." 

" Indeed, Sir, I must own I scarcely expected — that is, I never 
imagined " 

" Come, come, do not do it grudgingly — ^tell me frankly all is for- 
given." 

Hankes took the outstretched hand, and muttered some broken, 
unintelligible words. 

" There now, sit down and think no more of this folly." He 
opened a large pocket-book as he spoke, and searching for some time 
amongst its contents, at last took forth a small slip of paper. " Ay, 
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here it is," said he : '' ' Sale of West Indian estates — resident Commis- 
sionership — ^two thousand per annum, with allowance for house/ Ae. 
Sir Hepton Wallis was to have it. Would this suit j/ou, Hankes P 
the climate agrees with many constitutions." 

^' Oh, as to the climate," said Hankes, trembling with eagerness 
and deUght, « I'd not fear it." 

*' Ajid then with ample leave of absence from time to time, and a 
retiring allowance, after six years' service, of— if I remember aright 
— ^twelve hundred a year. What say you P It must be filled up 
soon. Shall I write your name instead of Sir Hepton's P" 

" Oh, Sir, this is indeed generosity !" 

'^ No, Hankes, mere justice — ^nothing more. The only merit I can 
lay claim to in the matter is the sacrifice I make in separating myself 
from a well-tried and trusted adherent." 

'^ These reports shall be ready immediately, Sir," said Hankes. 
« rU not go to bed to-night " 

'^ We have ample time for everything, Hankes ; don't fatigue 
yourself, and be here at twelve to-morrow." 



CHAPTEE LXVI. 

ANinBSLST BEECHES VX ▲ NEW PAST. 

About five weeks have elapsed since we last sojourned with Grog 
Davis and his party at the little village of Holbach. Five weeks are 
a short period in human life, but often enough has it sufficed to in- 
clude great events, and to make marvellous changes in a man's 
fortunes 1 Now, the life they all led here might seem weU suited to 
exclude such calculations. !N'othing seined less likely to elicit vicis- 
situdes. It was a calm, tame monotony, each day so precisely like 
its predecessor, that it was often hard to remember how the week 
stole on. The same landscape, with almost the same effects of sun 
and shadow, stretched daily before their eyes ; the same gushing 
water foamed and fretted ; the same weeds bent their heads to the 
flood ; the self-same throbbing sounds of busy mills mingled with the 
rushing streams ; the very clouds, as they dragged themselves laeily 
up the mountain side, and then broke into fragments on the summit, 
seemed the same ; and yet in that little world of three people there 
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was the endless conflict of hope and fear, and all the warring inte- 
rests which distract great masses of men filled their hearts and en- 
gaged their minds. 

At first, Beecher chafed and fretted at the delay ; Lizz j appeared 
but rarely, and when she did it was with a strange reserve, almost 
amounting to constraint, that he could not comprehend. She did not 
seem angry or ofiended with him, simply more distant. Her high 
spirits, too, were gone, — ^no more the light-hearted, gay, and playful 
creature he remembered, — she was calm even to seriousness. A look 
of thoughtful preoccupation marked her as she sat silently gazing on 
the landscape, or watching the eddies of the circling river. There 
was nothing — save a slight increase of paleness — ^to denote sorrow in 
her appearance ; her features were placid and her expression tranquil. 
If her voice had lost its ringing music, it had acquired a tone of deep 
and melting softness that seemed to leave an echo in the heart that 
heard it. To this change, which at first chilled and repelled Beecher, 
he grew day by day to accustom himself. If her mood was one less 
calculated to enliven and to cheer him, it was yet better adapted to 
make his confidence. He could talk to her more freely of himself 
tixan heretofore. No longer did he stand in dread of the sharp and 
witty epigrams with which she used to quiz his opinions and ridicule 
bis notions of life. She would listen to him now with patience, if 
not with interest, and she would hear him with attention as he talked 
for hours on, the one sde theme he loved, himself. And, oh young 
ladies— -not that you need any counsels of mine in such matters — 
but if, perchance, my words of advice should have any weight with 
you — let me impress this lesson on your hearts : that for the man 
who is not actually in love with you, but only " spooney," there is no 
such birdlime as the indulgence of his seMshness. Let him talk 
away about his dogs and his horses, his exploits in China or the 
Crimea, his filshings in IN'orway, his yachting in the Levant ; let him 
discourse about his own affairs, of business as well as pleasure ; how 
briefs are pouring in or patients multiply ; hear him as he teUs you 
of his sermon before the bishop, or his examination at Burlington 
House, — ^trust me, no theme will make him so eloquent nor i/ou so 
interesting. Of all '^ serials" — ^as the phrase is — ^there is none can 
be carried out to so many " numbers" as Egotism, and though the 
snowball grows daily bigger, it rolls along even more easily. 

I am not going to say that Lizzy Davis did this of " prepense" — ^I 
am even candid enough to acknowledge to you that I am not quite 
sure I can understand her. She had ways of acting and thinking 
peculiarly her own. She was not always what the French call '^ con- 
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8&iuente," but she was marrellouslj quick to discover she was astray, 
and '' try back." She was one of those people who have more diffi- 
culty in dealing with themselves than with others. She had an 
instinctive appreciation of those whose natures she came in contact 
with, joined to a strong desire to please; and, lastly, there was 
scarcely a human temperament with which she could not sympathise 
somewhere. She let Beecher talk on, because it pleased him, and 
pleasing him became at last a pleasure to herself. When he recalled 
little traits of generosity, the kind things he had done here, the good- 
natured acts he had done there, she led him on to feel a more manly 
pride in himself than when recounting tales of his sharp practices on 
the Turf and his keen exploits in the Bing. 

Beecher saw this leaning on her part, and ascribed it all to her 
" ignorance of the world," and firmly believed that when she saw 
more of life she would think more highly of his intellect than even 
of his heart. Poor fellow! they were beautifully balanced, and 
phrenology, for once, would have its triumph in showing the mental 
and the moral qualities in equilibrium. After the first week they were 
always together, for Davis was continually on the road, now to Neu- 
weid, now to Hochst. The letters and telegrams that he despatched 
and received were incredible in number, and when jested with on the 
amount of his correspondence by Beecher, his only answer was, '^ It's 
all your business, my boy — the whole concerns jfou. Now, Annesley 
Beecher was far too much of a philosopher to trouble his head about 
anything which could be avoided, and to find somebody who devoted 
himself to his interests, opened and read the dunning appeab of 
creditors, answered their demands by ^* renewals," or cajoled them by 
promises, was one of the highest luxuries he could imagine. Indeed, 
if Orog would only fight for him and go to gaol for him, he'd have 
deemed his happiness complete. ''And who knows," thought he, 
'' but it may come to that yet. I seem to have thrown a sort of 
fJEiscination over the old fellow that may lead him any lengths." 

Meanwhile, there was extending over himself another web of fasci* 
nation not the less complete that he never perceived it. His first 
waking thought was of Lizzy. As he came down to breakfast his 
dress showed how studiously he cultivated appearance. The break* 
fast over, he sat do¥m to his German lesson beside her with a patient 
perseverance that amazed him. There he was, with addled head and 
delighted heart, conjugating " Ich Hebe," and longing for the day 
when he should reach the imperative mood ; and then they walked 
long country walks into the dark beech woods, along grassy alleys 
where no footfall sounded, or they strayed beside some river's bank. 
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half fancying that none had ever strolled oyer the same sward before. 
And how odd it was to see the Honourable Anneslej Beecher, the 
great lion of the Guards' Club, the once celebrity of the Coventry, 
carrying a little basket on his arm, like a stage peasant in a comic 
opera, with the luncheon, or mayhap bearing a massive stone in his 
arms to bridge a stream for Lizzy to cross. Poor fellow ! he did these 
things with a good will, and even in his awkwardness there was that 
air of "gentleman" which never left him ; and then he would laugh 
so heartily at his own ineptitude, and join in Lizzy's mirth at the 
mischanrces that befel him. And was it not delightful, through aU 
these charming scenes, on the high mountain side, in the deep heather, 
or deep in some tangled glen, with dog-roses and honeysuckle around 
them, he could still talk of himself and she could listen P 

'EoT the life of him he could not explain how it was that the time 
slipped over so pleasantly. As he himself said, " there was not much 
to see, and nothing to do," and yet, somehow, the day was always too 
short for either. He wanted to write to his brother, to his sister-in- 
law, to Dunn, to his man of business — ^meaning the Jew who raised 
money for him — ^but never could find time. He was so puzzled by 
the problem that he actually asked Lizzy to explain it, but she only 
laughed. 

Now and then, when he chanced to be all alone, a sudden thought 
would strike him that he was leading a life of inglorious idleness. He 
would count up how many weeks it was since he had seen a JSelVs 
Idfe, and try to calculate what races were coming off that very same 
day ; then he would draw a mind-picture of Tattersall's on a settling 
day, and wonder who were the defaulters, and who were getting pass- 
ports for the Continent ; and he would wind up his astonishment by 
thinking that Grog was exactly leading the same indolent existence, 
^^ although we have that ' grand book with the martingale,' and might 
be smashing the bank at Baden every night." That a man should 
have the cap of Fortunatus, and yet never try it on, even just for the 
experiment's sake, was downright incredible. You might not want 
money — not that he had ever met the man in that predicament yet — 
you might perhaps have no very strong desire for this, that, or t'other, 
yet, somehow, "the power was such a jolly thing!" The fact that 
you could go in and win whenever you pleased was a marvellously 
fine consideration. As for himself — so he reasoned — he did not 
exactly know why, but he thought his present life a very happy one. 
He never was less beset with cares : he had no duns ; there was not 
a tailor in Bond-street knew his address; the very Jews had not 
traced him ; he was free as air. Like most men accustomed to eat 
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and drink of the best, the simple fare of an humble inn pleased him. 
Gfrog, whenever he saw him, was good-humoured and gay ; and as foor 
Idszj, " of all the girls he ever met, she was the only one ever under- 
stood him." 

As Annesley Beecher comprehended his own phrase, being '^ under- 
stood " was no such bad thing. It meant, in the first place, a generovis 
appreciation of all motives for good, even though they never went be- 
yond motives — a hopeful trust in some unseen, unmanifested excel- 
lence of character — a broadcast belief that, making a due allowanoe 
for temptations, human frailties, and the doctrine of ohancefr^-^his 
latter most of all — the balance would always be found in fiivour of 
good versus evil ; and, secondly, that all the imputed faults and vices 
of such natures as hisy were little else than the ordinary weaknesses 
of '' the best of us." Such is being '' understood," good reader ; and, 
however it may chance with others, I hope that ^^ you and I may." 

But Lizzy Davis imderstood him even better and deeper than all 
this. She knew him — ^if not better than I do myself, at least better 
than I am able to depict to you. Apart, then, from the little ** dis- 
tractions " I have mentioned, Beecher was very happy. It had been 
many a long day since he felt himself so light-hearted and so kindly 
minded to the world at large. He neither wished any misfortune to 
befal Holt's ''stable" or Shipman's ''three-year old;" he did not 
drop off to sleep hoping that Beverley might break down or " Night- 
cap " spring a back sinew; and, stranger than all, he actually oould 
awake of a morning and not wish himself the Viscount Lackington. 
Accustomed as he was to tell Lizzy everything, to ask her advice about 
all that arose, and her explanation for all that puzzled him, he could 
not help communicating this new phenomenon of his temperament, 
frankly acknowledging that it was a mystery he could not &thom. 

" Nothing seems ever to puzzle you, Lizzy "*-he had learned to caQ 
her Lizzy some time back—-" so just tell me what can you make of it. 
Ain't it strange P" 

" It is strange," said she, with a faint smile, iu which a sort of sad 
meaning mingled. 

" So strange," resumed he, " that had any one said to me, * Beecher, 
you'll spend a couple of months in a little German inn, with nothing 
to do, nothing to see, and, whafs more, it will not bore you,' I'd have 
answered, ' Take you fifty to one in hundreds on the double event-— 

thousands if you like it better' — and see, hang me if I shouldn't have 
lost!" 

" Perhaps not. If you had a heavy wager on the matter it is likely 
you would not have come." 
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^ Who knows ! Ererything is !Fate in this world. Ah, 70a may 
laugh, but it is, though. What else, I ask you — ^what hrings me here 
just now? — ^why am I walking along this river with 70a beside me f " 

^^ Partly because, I hope, you find it pleasant," said she, with a droll 
graTity, while something in her eyes seemed to betoken that her own 
thoughts amused her. 

^ There must be more than that," said he, thoughtfully, for he feli 
the question a knotty one, and rather liked to show that he did not 
skulk the encounter with such difficulties. 

" Partly, perhaps, because it pleases me** said she, in the same 
quiet tone. 

He shook his head, doubtingly ; he had asked for an explanation, 
and neither of these supplied that want. ** At all events, Lizzy, there 
is one thing you will admit — if it is Fate, one can't help iir-reh ?", 

^If you mean by that that you must walk along here at my 
side, whether you will or not, just try, for experiment's sake, if 
you could not cross oyer the stream and leave me to go back alone." 

^' Leave you to go back alone !" cried he, upon whom the last words 
were ever the most emphatic. ^^ But why so, Lizzy; are you angry 
with me ? — are you weary of me ?" 

" No, I'm not angry with you," said she, gently. 

" Wearied, then — tired of me — bored ?" 

'' Must I pay you compliments on your agreeabiUty, Mr. Beedier P' 

** There it is again,'! broke he in, pettishly. *^ It was only yester^ 
day you consented to call me Annealey, and you have gone back 
from it already— forgotten it all !" 

^ No, I forget very seldom— unfortunately 1" This last word was 
uttered to herself, and for herself. 

" You win call me Annesley, then P" asked he, eagerly. 

** Yes, if you wish it — ^Annesley." There was a pause before she 
spoke the last word ; and when she did utter it, her accent fidtered 
slightly, and a faint blush tinged her cheek. 

As for Beecher, his heart swelled high and proudly ; he felt at that 
moment a strange warm glow within him that counterfeited courage ; 
for an instant he thought he would have liked something perilous to 
confront — something in encountering which he might stand forth 
before Lizzy as a Paladin. Was it that some mysterious voice 
within him whispered, " She loves you— her heart is yours f " and, oh ! 
if so, what a glorious sentiment must there be in that passion if love 
can move a nature like this and mould it to one great or generous 
ambition. 

^ Lizzy, I want to talk to you seriously," said he, drawing her arm 
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within his own. " I have long wanted to tell you sometliing, and if 
you can hear it without displeasure, I swear to you I'd not change 
with Lackington to-morrow ! Not that it's such good fun being a 
younger son — few men know that better than myself — still, I repeat, 
that if you only say ' yes' to me, I pledge you my oath I'd rather hear 
it than be sure I was to win the Oaks — ay, by Heaven ! Oaks and 
Derby too ! You know now what I mean, dearest Lizzy, and do not, 
I beseech you, keep me longer in suspense." 

She made no answer ; her cheek became yery pale, and a convul- 
sive shudder passed over her ; but she was calm and unmoved the 
next instant. 

^'If you love another, Lizzy," said he, and his lips trembled vio- 
lently, '^ say so frankly. It's only like all my other luck in life, 
though nothing was ever as heavy as this." 

There was an honesty, a sincerity in the tone of these words that 
seemed to touch her, for she stole a side look at his face, and the ex- 
pression of her glance was of kindly pity. 

''Is it true, then, that you do love another, Lizzy f" repeated he, 
with even deeper emotion. 

" No i" said she, with a slow utterance. 

" Will you not tell me, dearest Lizzy, if— if — I am to have any 
hope. I know well enough that you needn't take a poor beggar of a 
younger son. I know where a girl of your beauty may choose. 
Ear better than you do J know, that you might have title, rank, for- 
tune ; and as for me, all I have is a miserable annuity Lackington 
allows me, just enough to starve on — not that I mean to go on, how- 
ever, as I have been doing ; no, no, by Jove ! I'm round the comer 
now, and I intend to make play, and ' take up my running.' Your 
father and I understand what we're about." 

What a look was that Lizzy gave him ! What a piercing signifi- 
cance must the glance have had that sent the blood so suddenly to. 
his face and forehead, and made him falter, and then stop. 

'' One thing I'll swear to you, Lizzy — swear it by all that is most 
solemn," cried he, at last — '' if you consent to share fortunes with 
me, I'll never engage in anything — ^no matter how sure or how safe 
— ^without your full concurrence. I have been buying experience 
this many a year, and pretty sharply has it cost me. They make a 
gentleman pay his footing, I promise you ; but I do know a thing or 
two at last— I ha/oe had my eyes opened !" 

Oh, Annesley Beecher, can you not see how you are damaging 
your own cause P You have but to look at that averted head, or, 
bending round, to catch a glimpse of those fair features, and mark 
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the haughty scorn upon them, to feel that you are pleading against 
yourself. . 

'' And what may be this knowledge of which you are so proud P" 
said she, coldly. 

" Oh, as to that," said he, in some confusion at the tone she had 
assumed, '' it concerns many a thing you never heard of. The Turf, 
and the men that live by it, make a little world of their own. They 
don't bother their heads about parties or politics— don't care a 
farthing who's ' in' or who's * out.' They keep their wits — and pretty 
sharp wits they are — ^for what goes on in Scott's stable, and how Holt 
stands for the St. Leger. They'd rather hear how Velocipede eat his 
com, than hear all the Cabinet secrets of Europe; and for that 
matter, so would I." 

'* I do not blame you for not caring for State secrets — it is very 
possible they would interest you little ; but surely you might imagine 
some more fitting career than what, after all, is a mere trading on 
the weakness of others. To make of an amusement a matter of profit 
is, in my eyes, mean — ^it is contemptible." 

" That's not the way to look on it at all. The first men in England 
have race-horses." 

'' And precisely in the fact of their great wealth do these soar above 
all the ignoble associations, the Turf obliges to those who live 
by it." 

" "Well, I'll give it up ; there's my word on't. I'll never put my 
foot in Tattersall's yard again. I'll take my name off the Turf Club 
— ^is that enough P" 

She could not help smiling at the honest zeal of this sacrifice ; but 
the smile had none of the scorn her features displayed before. 

'' Oh, Lizzy !" cried he, enthusiastically, " if I was sure we could 
just live on here as we are doing — never leave this little valley, nor 
see more of the world than we do daily — ^I'd not exchange the life for 
a Duke's fortune " 

'' And Holt's stable," added she, laughing. '^ Come, you must not 
omit the real bribe." 

He laughed heartily at this sally, and owned it was the grand 
temptation. 

" You are certainly very good-tempered, Annesley," said she, after 
a pause. 

'' I don't think I am," said he, half piqued, for he thought the 
remark contained a sort of disparagement of that sharpness on which 
he chiefly prided himself. " I am very hot at times." 

" I meant that you bore with great good-humour from me what 

2o « 
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you mighty if bo dispoBed, haye fkirly enougli reaezdied as an imper^ 
tinence. . What do I, what could I, know of that play-world of which 
you spoke ? How gentlemen and men of fiuhion regard theie things 
must needs he mysteries to me ; I only wished to imply that ymi 
might make some better use of your fiiculties, and that knowledge of 
life you possess, than in conning oyer a betting-book or the Saoimg 
Calendar:' 

'^ So I mean to do. That's exactly what I'm planning." 

^ Here's the soup cooling and the sherry getting hot^'^ cried Gxog, 
as he shouted from the window of the little inn, and wa?ed his napkin 
to attract thdr notioe. 

'^There's Papa making a signal to us," said Liosy; ^did you 
suspect it was so late f " 

^ Seyen o'clock, by Joye !" cried Beecher, as he gaye her his hand 
to cross the stepping-stones. '^ What a fuss he'll make about oar 
keeping the dinner back I" 

^ I haye eaten all the eayiare and the pickles, and nearly finished a 
bottle of Madeira, waiting for you," said Qiog ; '^ so, no dressing, but 
come in at once." 

" Oh, dearest Lizzy !" cried Beecher, as they gained the pordi, 
''just one word—Kmly one word — to make me the happiest fellow in 
the world or the most miserable." But Lizzy sprang up the stairB, 
and was in her room almost ere his words were uttered. 

'^ If I had had but another moment," mutteored Beedier to himself, 
''just one moment more, I'd haye shown her that I meant to turn 
oyer a new leaf — ^that I wasn't going to lead the life I haye done. I'd 
haye told her^^hough, I suppose, old Qrog would murder me if he 
knew it— of our grand martingale, and how we mean to smash the 
Bank at Baden. No deception about that-Hio ' cross' there. She 
can't bring up grooms, and jockeys, and stablo-hdpers against me 
now. It will all be dime amongst ourselyes— « fiunily party, and no 
mistake !" 

AH things considered, Annesley Beecher, it was just as well for 
you that you had not that " one moment" you wished for. 
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CHAPTEE Lxyn, 

▲ BEAD HEJLT. 

SoxB eight or ten days have elapsed since the scene we have just 
lecorded—- not one of whose incidents are we about to relate^-and we 
are still at Holbach. As happens so frequently in the working of a 
mathematical question, proofs are assinned without going oyer the 
demonstrations ; so, in real life— certain postulates being granted— 
we arriye at conclusions which we regard as inoTitable. 

We are at Holbach, but no longer strolling along its leaf-strewn 
alleys, or watching the laughing eddies of its circling river — ^we are 
within doors. The scene is a small, most comfortably-furnished 
diamber of the little inn, where an ample supp^ is laid out on aside- 
board, a card-table occupying the centre of the room, at which two 
players are seated, their somewhat '' charged" expressions and difi- 
ordered dress indicating a prol(mged combat^ a £act in part corrobo- 
rated by the streak of pinkish dawn that has pierced between the 
shutters, and now blends with the sickly glare of the candles. Seve- 
ral packs of cards litter the floor around them, thrown there in that 
superstitious passion only gamblers understand, and a decanter and 
some glasses stand on the table beside the players, who are no others 
than our acquaintances Grog Davis and Paul Glasson. 

There is a vulgar but not unwise adage that tells us ** dogs do not 
eat dogs," and the maxim has a peculiar application to gamblers. 
All sorts and manners of men love to measure their strength with 
each other — swordsmen, swimmers, pedestrians, even hard drinking 
used to have its duels of rivalry — ^gamblers never. Such an employ- 
ment of their skill would seem to their eyes about as absurd as that 
of a sportsman who would turn his barrel against his companion 
instead of ihe cock-pheasant before him. Their ** game" is of an- 
other order. How, then, explain the curious fact we have meijitioned ? 
There are rivalries that last life-long ; there are duels that go on from 
year to year of existence, and even to the last leave th^ question of 
superiority undetermined. The game of piquet formed such between 
these two men. At every chance meeting in life— no matter how 
long the interval or how brief the passage might be — they recurred 
to the old-vexed question, which Eortune seemed to find a pleasure 
in never deciding definitively. The fact that each had his own sepa- 
rate theory of the game would have given an interest to the er 

2o2 
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counter, but bendes there was now another circumstance whose im- 
port neither were likely to undervalue. Davis had just paid over to 
Paul Glasson the sum of two hundred Napoleons — ^the price of a 
secret service he was about to perform — and the sight of that glow- 
ing heap of fresh gold — ^for there it lay on the comer of the table, 
— ^had so stimulated the acquisitiveness of Grog's nature that he 
could not resist the temptation to try and regain them. The cer- 
tainty that when he should have won them it would only be to 
restore them to the loser, for whose expenses on a long journey they 
were destined, detracted nothing from this desire on his part. A 
more unprofitable debtor than Holy Paul could not be imagined. His 
very name in a schedule would reflect discredit on the bankruptcy ! 
But there lay the shining pieces, fresh from the mint and glittering, 
and the appeal they made was to an instinct, not to reason. Was it 
with the knowledge of this fact that Paul had left them there instead 
of putting them up in his pocket P Had he calculated in his own 
subtle brain that temptations are least resistible when they are most 
tangible ? There was that in his Severence's look which seemed 
to say as much, and the thoughtless wantonness of his action as 
his fingers fiddled with the gold may not have been entirely with- 
out a purpose. They had talked together, and discussed some 
knotty matters of business, having concluded which, Davis proposed 
cards. 

'* Our old combat, I suppose P" said Paul, laughing. '' Well, I'm 
always ready." 

And down they sat, hour after hour finding them still in the same 
hard struggle, fortune swinging with its pendulous stroke from side 
to side, as though to elicit the workings of hope and fear in each, alter- 
nately. Meanwhile, they drank freely, and from time to time arose 
to eat at the side-table in that hurried and greedy way that only 
gamblers eat, as though vexed at the hunger that called them from 
their game. They were both too great proficients in play to require 
that absorption of faculties inferior gamblers need. Thej could, and 
did, talk of everything that came uppermost, the terms of the game 
dropping through the conversation like the measured booming of 
great guns amid the clattering crash of musketry. Luck for some 
time had favoiured Holy Paul, and while he became blander, softer, and 
more benign of look. Grog grew fierce, his eyes fiery, and his words 
sharp and abrupt. Classen's polished courtesy chafed and irritated him, 
but he seemed determined to control his anger as fiir as he might, and 
not give his adversary the transient advantage of temper. Had 
spectators been admitted to the lists, the backers would have most 
probably taken the Churchman. His calm countenance, his mild, un- 
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excited eye, his voice so composed and gentle, must haye made Paul 
the favourite. 

'^ We shall scarcely have time for another game, Kit '' — ^he'd have 
called him Grog, but that he was losing — '' I perceive the day is 
beginning to break." 

'' So am I for the matter of that," said Davis, with a bitter laugh. 
"Ton have won — let me see — ^forty-six, and twenty-seven, and a 
hundred and twelve — that was a ' thumper ' — and thirty-four, besides 
that loose cash there — about two hundred and forty or fifty Naps, 
Master Paul. A very pretty night's work, and more profitable than 
preaching, I take it." 

" Eegarding the matter as a mere monetary questio n " 
" No gammon — cut the cards," broke in Davis ; *' one game must 
finish us. Now, shall we say double or quits ?" 

" If you really wish me to speak my candid mind, I'd rather not." 
" I thought as much," muttered Grog to himself; and then, in a 
louder voice, " What shall it be, then— one hundred and fifty ? Gome, 
even if you should lose, you'll get up winner of a clean hundred." 
" Would that it were at the expense of some one I love less !" 
" Answer my question," said Davis, angrily. " Will you have a 
hundred and fifty on the last game — ^yes or no P" 
" Yes, of course. Kit, if you desire it." 

" Cut again ; there is a faced card," said Davis. And now he dealt^ 
with a slow deliberation that showed what an effort his forced com- 
posure was costing him. 

Classen sat back in his chair watching the cards as they fell from 
the dealer's hand, but affecting in his half-dosed eyes and folded arms 
the air of one deep in his own musings. 

'^ I will say this, Davis," said he, at last, with the slow utterance 
that announces a well-matured thought, " you have managed the 
whole of this business with consummate skill ; you have done it 
admirably." 

" I believe I have," said Davis, with a sort of stem decision in 
his tone ; '' and there was more difficulty in the case than you are 
aware of." 

'' There must have been very considerable difficuliy," rejoined Paul, 
slowly. '^ Even in the very little I have seen of 1dm I can detect a 
man whose temperament must have presented the greatest embarrass- 
ments. He is proud — very proud— suspectful to any extent. I have 
five cards — ^forty seven." 

"Not good." 
"Three queens." 
" Four tens." 
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^Bo, then^ 1117 tieroe in spadet is not good, of ooone. I pkj one." 

*^ Pifteen and fiye twenty, and the tens ninety-foiir. The fint 
hononr I have scored this hour. The difficulty I allode to was with 
mj daughter ; she wouldn't have him." 

" Not have him ? — ^not accept a Peer of the realm ?" 

^ Who told her he was a Peer P She only knows him as the 
Honouiftble Anneslej Beecher." 

^Eren so. As the Honourable Anneslej Beecher, he is a man of 
hig^ comiexions-*related to some of the first people. A dnb — -phj 
ft dttb. I take it that such a man is a Terj high mark indeed." 

'' She wasn't of jour mind, that's cleur," said Davis, abmptlj; 
*^ nor do I believe it would hove signified in the least to have told her 
tiiat he wot ft Lord." 

*^ Bomantic !" muttered PauL 

<* No, not a bit.'* 

** Loved another, perhaps." 

^ How should she P She never saw anj other except a one-ejed 
Pole, that taught her music at that Belgian school, and a sort of haiij 
dwarf that gave lessons in drawing ! A hundred and seventeen. It's 
jour deal." 

*' And he himself has no suspicion of his brother's death f " said 
Classen, as he gave out the cards. 

'^Not the slightest. He was tijing to write a letter to him, to 
break the news of his marriage, onlj jesterdaj." 

" Cleverlj done— most deverlj done," said Paul, in ecstacfj. "If 
he had come to the knowledge he might verj possibl j hftve refused ierJ*^ 

"I rather — suspect — ^not," said Grog, dwelling slowlj on eadi 
word, while his countenance assumed an expression of fierce and 
terrible determination. '' A lucly take in, that-— the queen of 
diamonds: it gives me seven cards. Befuse her! bj Heaven, he'd 
have had a short experience of his Peerage ! Sings and knaves — six, 
and seven I plaj — twentj-three. Piqued again, Holj Paul I No, no; 
he'd never have dared that." 

Classen shook his head doubtingLj. 

"You might just as well tell me, Paul Classen, that jou'd refuse 
to marrj them," said Davis^ as he struck the table with his denched 
fist, " and that I would bear it ! I have a waj of not being denied 
what I have determined on; that haa done me good service in life. 
That bleaivejed boj — ^the Attach^ at the Legation in Frankfort — 
wanted to rdfuse me a passport for the Honourable Anneslej Beecher 
and Mrs. Beecher, sajing that, until the marriage, there was no such 
person. But I whispered a word to him across the table, and he gave 
it, and there it is now." 
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''Going to Italy!" said Classon, as lie read from tiie documenl 
which Grog had thrown down before him; ''wonderful fellow-^ 
wonderful fellow— forgets nothing !" muttered he to himself. 

" Yes, but he does, though ; he has just forgotten four kings and 
suffered i/ou to count four queens, Master Paul — a tribute to jomr 
agreeabilily somewhat too costly." 

" Eyen to the travelling-carriage, Kit," resumed Glasson, not heed* 
ing the sarcasm, " and a more complete thing I never saw in my life. 
You picked it up at Erankfort." 

" Yes, at the H6tel de Eussie ; got it for two thousand two hundred 
francs — ^it cost ten, six months ago. A quint in spades, and the cards 
divided ; I score thirty-one." 
" And when is he to learn that he has succeeded to the title P" 
" When he's across the Alps— when he is out of the land of Bouge 
et Noir and Boulette; he may know it then^ as soon as he pleases. 
I'm to join them at Como, or Milan, as I can't well ' show' at Baden, 
even at this late time of year. Before I come up he'll have heard aU 
about Lackington's death." 

'* Will it ever occur to him. Kit, to suspect that you were aware 
of it?" 
" I don't know ; perhaps it may," said Grog, doggedly. 
" If so, will the impression not lead to a very precarious state of 
relations between you P" 

"Maybe so — seven hearts and five spades, you are 'capoted.* 
There, Paul, that doesn't leave so much between us after all. What 
if he does suspect it ; the world suspects fifty tinngs about me that 
no one man has ever yet dared to lay to my charge. If you and I, 
Master Paul, were to fret ourselves about the suspicions that are 
oitertained of us, we'd have a pleasant life of it. Your good health.'* 
^ To yours, my dear Kit ; and may I never drink it in worse tipple 
would be the only additional pleasure I could suggest to the toast. 
It is wonderful Madeira!" 

" I have had it in the London Docks since the year '31 ; every 
bottle of it now, seeing that the vines are mined in the island, 
is worth from thirty shillings to five^and-thirty. I won it from 
Tom Hardiman ; he took the invoice out of his pocket-book and 
fiung it across the table to me. ' Grog,' says he, ' when you take it 
out of bond, mind you ask me to dinner, and give me a bottle of it !*^ 
But he's gone, 'toes up,' and so here's to his memory." 

" ' Drunk in solemn silence,' as the newspapers say,'* broke in 
Paul, as he drained his glass. 

" Yes," said Davis, eyeing the wine by the light, "that's a tipple 
this little inn here is not much accustomed to see under its roof,- but 
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if I were to stay a little longer, Td make something of this place. 
They never heard of Harvey's sauce, Chili vinegar, Caviare, Stilton ; 
even Bass and British gin were novelties when I came. There, as 
well as I can make it up, you are a winner of fifteen Naps ; there they 
are." 

''Dear me, I fancied I stood safe to come off with a hundred!" 
said Paul, lugubriously. 

'' So you did, without counting the points ; but you've lost five 
hundred and sixty-four — ay, and a right good thing you've made ot 
it, Master Paul. I'd like to know how long it is since you earned 
such a sum honestly." 

Classen sighed heavily as he swept the cash into his pocket, and 
said, " I'm unable to tell you ; my memory grows worse every day." 

'' When you go back to England, you can always brush it up by 
the Police sheet — ^that's a comfort," said Davis, with a savage laugh. 

''And what will the noble Viscount have to spend yearly P" asked 
Classen, to change the theme. 

" Something between eight and ten thousand." • 

" A snug thing. Kit — a very snug thing indeed ; and I take it 
that by this time o' day he knows the world pretiy well." 

" No ; nothing of the kind !" said Grog, bluntly ; " he's a fool, and 
must stay a fool !" 

"The more luck his, then, to have Christopher Davis for his 
father-in-law." 

" I'll tell you what's better still, Holy Paul— to have Lizzy Davis 
for his wife. You think she's going to make a great match of it 
because he's the Lord Viscount and she is my daughter ; but I tell 
you, and I'm ready to maintain it too, I never met the man yet was 
worthy of her. There may be girls as handsome, though I never saw 
them — there may be others as clever, that I'm no judge of— but this 
I do know, that for pluck, real pluck, you'll not find her equal in 
Europe. She'd never have married him for his rank ; no, if it was a 
Dukedom he had to offer her. She'd never have taken him for his 
fortune, if it had been ten times the amount. No, she wouldn't 
consent to it, even to take me out of mv difficulties and set me all 
straight with the world, because she fancied that by going on the 
stage, or some such trumpery, she could have done that just as weU. 
She'd not have had him for himself, for she knows he's a fool, just as 
weU as I do. There was only one thing I found she couldn't get 
over : it was the thought that she dare not marry him ; that to thrust 
herself into the station and rank he occupied, would be to expose 
herself to insults that must crush her. It was by a mere chance I 
discovered that this was a challenge, she'd have rather died than 
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decline. It was for all the world like saying to myself, ' Don't you 
go into the ring there, Kit Davis ; my Lords and the Gentlemen don't 
like it.' ' Don't they P Well, let's as see how they'll take it, for I am 
a-going !' It was thai stung her, Paul Classen. She didn't want all 
those fine people; she didn't care a brass farthing about their ways 
and their doings ! 8he^6. not have thought it a hard lot in life just to 
jog on as she is. She didn't want to be called a Countess, nor live 
like one; but when it was hinted to her, that if she did venture 
amongst them, it would be to be driven back with shanfe and insult, 
then her mind was made up at once. Not that she ever confessed as 
much to me ; no, I found out her secret by watching her closely. 
The day I told her, I forget what anecdote about some outrageous 
piece of insolence played off on some new intruder into the titled 
class, she suddenly started as if something had stung her, and her 
eyes glared like a tiger's ; then catching me by the hand, she said, 
' Don't tell me these things ; they pain me more to hear than real, 
downright calamities !' That was enough for me. I saw her cards, 
Paul, and I played through them !" 

Classen heaved a deep sigh and was silent. 
" What are you sighing over, Paul ?" asked Davis, half crossly. 
'^ I was jast sorrowing to myself to think how little all her pluck 
will avail her." 

'* Stuff and nonsense, Sir ! It is the very thing to depend on in 
the struggle." 

" Ay, if there were a struggle. Kit, but that is exactly what there 
wiU not be. You, for instance, go into Brookes's to-morrow, you 
have been duly elected. It was a wet day, only a few at the ballot, and, 
somehow, you got in. Well, you are, to all intents, as much a member 
as his Grace there, or the noble Marquis. There's no commotion, no 
stir when you enter the room. The men at their newspapers look 
up, perhaps, but they read away immediately with only increased 
attention ; the group at the window talks on, too ; the only thing 
noticeable is that nobody talks to ifou. If you ask for the Globe or 
the Chronicle^ when the reader sh^ have finished, he politely hands 
it at once, and goes away." 

« If he did, I'd foUow him " 

^'What for? — ^to ask an explanation where there had been no 
offence p To make yourself at once notorious in the worst of all 
possible ways P There's nothing so luiiversaUy detested as the man 
that makes a ' row ;' witness the horror all well-bred people feel at 
associating with Americans, they're never sure how it's to end. Now, 
if all these considerations have their weight with men, imagine how 
they must be regarded by women, fifty times more exacting as thej 
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are in all the exigencies of station, and whose fireemasoniy is a 
hundred times more exdusiye." 

''That's all rot!" broke in Davis, his passion the more riolent as 
the arguments of the other seemed so difficult to answer. '' Yoa 
think to puzzle me by talking of all these grand people and ihesr 
ways as if t^ej weren't all men and women. That they are, and a 
rum lot, too, some of them! Gome," cried Davis, suddenly, as 
though a happy thought had just flashed across his mind, '' it was the 
turn of a stniw one day, by your own account, that you were not a 
Bishop. Now rd like to know, if that lucky event had really taken 
place, wouldn't you have been the same Holy Paul Olasson that siis 
there ?" 

** Perhaps not, entirely," said Classen, in his oiliest of voices. ^ I 
trust that I should, in ascending to that exalted station, have east off 
the slough of an inferior existence, and carried up little of my former 
self except the friendships of my early years." 

'' Do you fancy, Master Paul, that gammon like this can impose 
upon a man of my sort ?" 

''My dear and worthy firiend," rejoined Olasson, "the tone in 
which I appeal to you is my tribute to your high ability. To an 
inferior man I had spoken very different language. Sentiments are 
not the less real that they are expressed^ with a certain embroideryi 
just as a Bank post-bill would be very good value though a Choctaw 
Indian might deem it a piece of waste paper." 

" I'd like to see you try it on with Lizzy in this fiishion," said 
Davis. " I don't think even your Mend the Choctaw Indian would 
save you." 

"I should be proud of even defeat at such hands!" exdaimed 
Pftul, rapturously. 

" You'd have little to be proud of when she'd have done with 
you," cried Grog, all his good-humour restored by the mere thought 
of his daughter. 

"Have you spoken to his Lordship about what I mentioned?" 
said Paul, half diffidently. 

"No," said Grog; "on reflection, I thought it better not. I'm 
sure, besides, that there's no Church preferment in his gift; and then, 
Olasson, he knows ^ow, as who does not P" 

" ' Qu8D regie terre non plena est ?' Ay, Grog, you and I have 
arrived at what the world calls, Eame." 

" Speak for yourself. Sir ; I acknowledge no partnership in the case. 
When I have written letters they have not been begging ones, and 
when I have stretched out my hand there was no pistol in ihd pdm 
of it!'* 
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^ Yery true, Kit ; I never had a sonl above petty larceny, and you 
had a spirit that aspired to transportation for life!" 

Davis bounded on his chair^and glowered with a fearful stare at the 
speaker, who, meanwhile, dnuned the decanter into his glass with an 
unmoved serenity. 

^ Don't be angry, my ancient friend," said he, blandly. ''The 
cares of friendship, like the skill of a'^surgeon, must often pain to be 
serviceable. Happy let us call ourselves when no ruder hand wields 
the probe or tiie bistoury !" 

''Make an end of canting,Iwant to speak to you about matters of 
moment. You will set out to-day, I hope.'' 

" Immediately after the marriage." 

" What road do you take P" 

" Strasburg, Paris, Marseilles, whence direct to Constantinople by 
the first steamer." 

" After that P" 

" Across the Black Sea to Balaklava." 

" But when do you mean to reach the Crimea P" 

"Balaklava is in the Crimea." 

Davis flushed scarlet. The reflection on his geography wounded 
him, and he winced under it. 

" Are you quite clear that you understand my instructions P" said 
he, testily. 

" I wish I was as sure of a Deanery," said Paul, smacking his 
lips over the last glass. 

" You can scarcely wish over well to the Church, when you desire 
to be one of its dignitaries," said Davis, with a sarcastic grin. 

" Why so, my worthy friend P There is a wise Scotch adage says, 
'It taks a' kind of folk to mak a warld ;' and so, various orders of 
men, with gifts widely differing, if not discrepant, are advantageously 
assembled into what we call corpprations." 

" Nonsense — ^bosh !" said Grog, impatiently. " If you have no 
better command of common sense where you are going, I have made 
a precious bad choice of an agent." 

" See how men misconstrue their own natures !" exclaimed Classen 
with a sort of fervour. " If any one had asked me what gift I laid 
especial claim to possess, I protest I should have said, ' common 
sense ;' a little more common sense than any one else I ever met." 

" You are modest, too." 

" Becomingly so, I hope and believe." 

" Have you any other remarkable tcaits that you might desire to 
record?" 

" A few, and a very few/' said Paul, with a well-assumed air of 
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hmnilitj. " Nature has blessed me with the very best of tempers. I 
am never rash, hasty, or impetuous ; I accept the rubs of life with 
submission ; I think well of every one." 

'* Do you, faith V* exclaimed Davis, with a scornful laugh. 

'' Knowing well that we are all slaves of circumstances, I take 
motives where others demand actions, just as Z would take a bill at 
three months from him who has no cash. It may be paid, or it may 
not." 

" Tou'd have passed it ere it became due, eh. Master Paul P" 

" Such is possible ; Z make no claims above human frailty." 

'' Is sobriety amongst your other virtues f " 

" I rarely transgress its limits, save when alone. It is in the soli- 
tary retirement where I seek reflection that I occasionally indulge. 
There I am — so to say — ' Classo cum Classone.' I offer no example 
to others — I shock no outward decorum. If the instinctive apprecia- 
tion of my character — which I highly possess — ^passes that of most 
men, I owe it to those undisgmsed moments when I stand re- 
vealed to myself. * Wine keeps no secrets ; and, Paul Glasson drunk 
appeals to Paul Classen sober. Believe me, Kit, when I tell you no 
man knows half the excellent things in his own heart till he has got 
tipsy by himself!" 

*' I wish I had never thought of you for this affiiir," said Davis, 
angrily. 

'' Pitt made the same speech to Wolfe, and yet that young GFeneral 
afterwards took Quebec." 

" What do I care about Wolfe or Quebec ? I want a particular 
service that a man of moderate brains and a firm purpose can ac- 
complish." 

''And for which Paul CLisson pledges himself with his head? 
Ay, Grog Davis, that is my bond." 

'' The day you come back to me with proof of success, I hand you 
five hundred pounds." 

"Cash?" 

'' Cash — and more, if all be done to our entire satisSEiction. Se 
-^here he jerked up his thumb towards Beecher*B room — he shan't 
forget you." 

Fftul closed his eyes, and muttered something to himself, ending 
with, ''And 'five pounds for the Cruelty to Animals — ^fromthe 
Beverend Paul Classon.' I shall be in funds for them all." 

"Ah, Kit!" said he at last, with a deep-drawn sigh, " what slaves 
are we all, and to the meanest acddenti^ too— the veriest trifles of 
our existence. Ask yourself, I beseech you, what is it that con- 
tmually opposes your progress in life— what is your rock ahead? 
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Your Dame ! nothing but your name ! — call yourself Jones, WiUdns, 
Simpson, Watkins, and see what an expansion it will give your natu- 
rally fine faculties. Nobody will dare to assert that you or I are the 
same, men we were fiye-and-twenty or thirty years ago, and yet ytm 
must be Dayis and J must be Glasson, whether we will or not. I 
call this hard — very hard indeed !" 

^' Would it be any benefit to me if I could call myself Paul 
Classen P" said Grog, with an insolent grin. 

^^ It is not for the saintly man who bears that name to speak boast- 
fully of its responsibilities " 

^' In bills of exchange, 1 U's, promissory notes, and so forth," 
laughed in Grog. 

^' I hare, I own, done a little in these ways, but what gifted man 
ever lived who has not at some time or other committed his sorrows 
to paper ; the misfortune in my case was that it was stamped." 

<< Do you know. Holy Paul, I think you are the greatest ^hemp' 
I ever met." 

'* No, Kit, don't say so— don't, my dear and valued friend ; these 
words give me deep pain." 

'^ I do say it, and I maintain it!" 

^^ What good company you must have kept through life, then!" 

<< The worst of any man in England. And yet," resumed he, after 
a pause, '^ I'm positively ashamed to think that my daughter should 
be married by the Beverend Paul Classen." 

'^A prejudice, my dear and respected friend — a prejudice quite 
beneath your enlarged and gifted understanding I Will it much 
signify to you if he, who one of these days shall say, ' The sentence 
of this court, Christopher Davis, is transportation beyond the seas,' 
be a Justice of the Common Pleas or a Baron of the Exchequer P 
No, no. Kit ; it is only your vain, conceited people who fancy that 
they are not hanged if it wasn't Calcraft tied the noose !" 

More than once did Davis change colour at this speech, whose 
illustrations were selected with special intention and malice. 

" Here's daybreak already !" cried Grog, throwing open the 
window, and admitting the pinkish light of an early dawn and the 
fresh sharp air of morning. 

'' It's chilly enough, too," said Classen, shivering, as he emptied 
the gin into his glass. 

" I think you've had enough already," said Grog, rudely, as he 
flung both tumbler and its contents out of the window. ^' Go, have a 
wash, an^ make yourself a little decent-looking ; one would imagine, 
to see you, you had passed your night in the 4ock-up !' " 

'' When you see me next you'll fancy I'm an archdeacon." . So 
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Baying, and guiding himself by the chairs, Paul Olasson left the 
room* 

With a quiet step, and firm, neither " oyeriaken" by liquor nor 
&tigued by the night's debauch, Daris hastened to his chamber. So 
long as he was occupied with the cares of dressing his features be- 
trayed no unusual anxiety ; he did, indeed, endeayour to attire him- 
self with more than ordinary care, and one cravat after another did 
he fling on the floor, where a number of embroidered vests were 
abready lying. At length the toilet was completed, and Ghrog sur- 
veyed himself in the large glass, and was satisfied. He knew he 
didn't look like Annesley Beeeher and that ^4ot^" still less did he 
resemble the old ''sweUs" of Brookes's and the Carlton, but he 
thought there was something military, something sp(»rting — a dash 
of the ''nag,'' with *' Newmarket" — about him, that might pass 
muster anywhere ! " At ail events, Lizzy won't be ashamed of me," 
muttered he to himself. '' Poor, poor Lizzy !" added he, in a broken 
tone ; and he sank down into a chair, and leaned his head on the 
table. 

A gentle tap came to the door. '' Come in," said he, withoint 
raising his head ; and she entered. 

As the rich robe of silk rustled across the floor he never raised his 
head, nor even when bending over she threw an arm around his 
neck and kissed his forehead, did he stir or move. 

'^ I want you to look at me, dearest Pfqpa," said she, softly. 

'' My poor Lizzy — my own dear Lizzy !" murmured he, half iudis- 
tinctly ; then, starting suddenly up, he cried aloud, '' Gbod Heavens ! 
is it worth all this " 

'' No, indeed, Pi^Mi^" burst she in; ^itisfio^ — ^it is n^f worth it I" 

''What do you meaap" asked he, abruptly. ''What were you 
thinking of?" 

'' It was your ihoughts I was following out," said she, drearily. 

"How handsome— how beautiful you are^ girl I" eixclaimed be, 
as holding both her hands he surveyed her at full length. '' Li tins 
Brussels lace?" 

She nodded assent. 

" And what do you call these buttons P" 

" They are opals*" 

" How it all becomes you, girl ! I'd never like to see you leas 

smartly dressed ! And now— HUid now I am to lose you I" And he 

fell upon her neck, and clasped her fondly to his heart. 

" Oh, my own dear father, if you knew—" She could not con- 
tinue. 

" And dcm't I know I" broke he in. "Do you think that all my 
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hard, bad ezperienoe of life baa left me so bereft of feeling ! But I'll 
tell you another thing I know, Idzzy/* said be, in a deep, calm voice, 
^' that what we fancy must break our hearts to do we can bear, and 
bear patiently, and, what's more, ao leam to eonform to, that after a 
few years of life we wonder that we ever thought them hardships 1" 

*^ We do not change so much without heavy sofieringl" said she^ 
sorrowfully. 

^ That is possible, too," said hei, sighing. Then suddenly rallying, 
he said, " You'll write to me often, very often, Lizzy ; I'll want to 
hear how you get on with th^ese great folk ; not that I fear anything, 
only this, girl, that their jealousy will stimulate their rancour. You 
are so handsome, girl I so handsome !" 

'Tm glad of it," said she, with an air of proud exultation. 

'' Who's there ?" cried Davis, impatiently, as a sharp knodc came 
to the door. It was the Severend Paul come to borrow a white 
neckdoth, none of his own being sufiBdently imposing for such an 
occasion. 

''I am scarcely presentable, Miss Davis. I am sure I address 
Miss Davis," said he, pushing into the room, and bowing cere- 
moniously at each ^ep. ^ There can be but only one so eminently 
beautiful !" 

" There, take what you want, and be off !" cried Davis, rudely. 

^' Your £ither usurps all the privileges of long friendship, and em- 
boldens me to claim some too, my dear young lady. Let me kiss 
the fairest hand in Ohristendom." And with a reverential homage 
all his own Paul bent down and touched her hand with his lips. 

" Tbis is iAke Beverend Paul Classen, Lizzy," said Davis, " a great 
dignitary of the Church, and an old schoolfellow of mine." 

^' I am always happy to know a fiiend of my father's," said she, 
smiling gracefully. '' You have only juat arrived ?" 

^' This moment!" said he, with a glance towards Grog. 

" There, away with you, and finish your dressing," broke in Davis, 
angrily ; '^ I see it is nigh seven o'clock." 

'^ Fast seven, rather, and the company assembled below stairs, and 
Mr. Beecher^-for I presume it must be he-— pacing the little terrace 
in an the impatience of a bridegroom. Miss Daw, your servant." 
And with a bow of deep reverence Paul retired. 

^Theie were so many things running in my mind to say to you, 
Lizzy," said Davis, ^' when that Classon came in." It was very hard 
for him not to add an epithet, but he did esci^e the peril. 

^' I own, Bipa, he did not impress me very fisivourably." 

'' He's a first-rate man, a great schcdar, a regular don amongst the 
shovel-hats," said Grog, hastily ; ^* that man was within an ace of 
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being a Bishop. But it was not of him mj head was full, girl. I 
wanted to talk to yon about Beecher and that haughty sister-in-law 
of his. She'll * try it on * with you, Lizzy ; I'm sure she will !" 

" Dearest Papa, how often have you told me that in preparing for 
the accidents of life we but often aggrayate their importance. I'll 
not anticipate evil." 

** Here's Beecher ! — here he is !" cried Davis, as he clasped her 
once more to his heart ; and then, opening the door, led her down the 
stairs. 

There was a full assemblage of all the folk of the little inn, and the 
room was crowded. The landlord and his wife, and four buxom 
daughters and two sons, were there ; and a dapper waiter, with yeiy 
tight-fitting trousers, and a housemaid, and three &rm-S6rvants, all 
with big bouquets in their hands and huge bows of white ribbon on 
their breasts ; and Mademoiselle Annette, Lizzy's maid, in a lilac silk 
and a white crape bonnet ; and Peters, Beecher's man, in a most accu- 
rate blue frock, except his master, looking far more like a gentleman 
than any one there. 

As for Annesley Beecher, no man ever more accurately understood 
how to '^ costume " for every circumstance in life, and whether you 
saw him lounging over the rail in Botten-row, strolling through the 
Park at Bichmond, sunning himself at Cowes, or yawning through a 
wet day in a country-house, his *' get-up " was sure to be faultless. 
Hundreds tried in vain to catch the inimitable curl of his hat, the 
unattainable sweep of his waistcoat-collar ; and then there were 
shades and tones of his colour about him that were especially his 
own. Of course I am not about to describe his appearance on this 
morning ; it is enough if I say that he bestowed every care upon it, 
and succeeded. And Paul — ^Holy Paul-— how blandly imposing, how 
unctuously serene he looked ! Marriage was truly a benediction at 
such hands. He Altered a little, his dulcet accents trembled with a 

modest reluctance, as he asked, '' 'Wilt thou take — ^this woman * " 

Could he have changed the Liturgy for the occasion, he had said, 
"this angel ;" as it was, his voice compensated for the syllables, and 
the question was breaftied out like air from the Garden of Eden. 

And so they were married, and there was a grand breakfast, where 
all the household were assenibled, and where Paul Classen made a 
most effective little speech to "the health of the bride," interpolat- 
ing his English and German with a tact all his own ; and then they 
drove away with four posters with all the noise and whip-cracking, 
the sighs and smiles, and last good-byes, just as if the scene had been 
Hanover-square, and the High Ptiest a Canon of Westminster ! 
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CHAPTER LXVni. 

STUKKINQ TIDINGS. 

A TELEQBAM dulj despatched had prepared the hotel of the Cour 
de Bade for the arrival of the Honourable Annesley and Mrs. Beecher^ 
and when the well-appointed travelling-carriage came clattering into 
the " porte cochere" at nightfall, there was a dress parade of landlord 
and waiters ready to receive them. 

It was a very long time since Beecher had felt the self-importance 
of being deemed rich. For many a year back life had been but a 
series of struggles, and it was a very delightful sensation to him to 
witness once more all the ready homage, all the obsequious attention, 
which are only rendered to affluence. Herr Bauer had got the 
despatch just in time to keep his handsomest suite of rooms for him ; 
indeed, he had "sent away the Margraf of Schweinerhausen, who 
wanted them." This was gratifying; and, limited as Beecher's 
German was, he could catch the muttered exclamations of "Ach 
Gott, wie schon !" " Wie lieblich !" as his beautiful wife passed up 
the stairs ; and this, too, pleased him. In fact, his was just then the 
glorious mood that comes once in a lifetime to the luckiest of us — to 
be charmed with everything. 

To enjoy the sunshine one must have sojourned in shadow, and 
certainly prosperity is never so entrancing as after some experience 
of its opposite, and Beecher was never wearied of admiring the 
splendour of the apartment, the wonderful promptitude of the waiters, 
and the excellence of everything. It must be owned the dinner was 
in Bauer's best style — ^the bisque, the raebraten^ the pheasant, all 
that could be wished for; and when the imposing host himself 
uncorked a precious flask of a " Cabinet Steinberger," Beecher felt it 
was a very charming world when one had only got to the sunny side 
of it. Mr. Bauer — a politeness rarely accorded, save to the highest 
rank — directed the service in person, and vouchsafed to be agreeable 
during the repast. 

" And so your season was a good one, Bauer P" said Beecher. 

" Seasonably so, your Excellency. "We had the King of Wurtem- 
berg, the Queen of Greece, a couple of Archdukes, and a Crown 
Prince of something far north— second-rate ones ally but good people, 
and easily satisfied." 

2p 
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Beecber gave a significant glance towards Lizzy^ and went on: 
" And who were your English visitors P" 

" The old set, your Excellency : the Dnke of Middleton, Lord 
Headlam and his four daughters, Sir Hipsley Keyling, to break the 
bank as usual—'* 

" And did he ?" 

" No, Excellency ; it broke him^ 

" Poor devil ! it ain't so easy to get to windward of those fellows, 
Bauer ; they are too many for us, eh P" said Beecher, chuckling with 
the consciousness that he had the key to that mysterious secret. 

'^ Well, Excellency, there's nobody ever does it but one, so long as 
I have known Baden." 

" And who is he, pray ?" 

'^ Mr. Twining — ^Adderley Twining, Sir ; that's the man can just 
win what, and when, and how he pleases." 

<< Don't tell me that, Bauer ; he hasn't got the secret. If Twining 
wins, it's chance, mere chance, just as you might win.'* 

" It may be so, your Excellency." 

'^ I tell you, Bauer — I know it as a/act — there is just one man in 
Europe has the martingale, and here's to his health." 

Mr. Bauer was too well skilled in his calling not to guess in whose 
honour the glass was drained, and smiled a gracious recognition of 
the toast. 

" And your pretty people, Herr Bauer," broke in Lizzy ; " who were 
your great beauties this season ?" 

^^ We had nothing remarkable, Madame," said he, bowing. 

^' No, Master Bauer," broke in Beecher ; '^ for the luck and the 
good looks I suspect you should have gone somewhere else this 



summer." 



Bauer bowed his very deepest acknowledgment. Too conscious of 
what became him in his station to hazard a flattery in words, he was 
yet courtier enough to convey his admiration by a look of most mean- 
ing deference. 

" I conclude that the season is nigh over," said Lizzy, half lan- 
guidly, aa she looked out on the moonlit promenade, where a few 
loungers were lingering. 

"Yes, Madame; another week will close the rooms. All are 
hastening away to their winter quarters — ^Bome, Paris, or Vienna." 
• ^ How strange it is, all this life of change !" said lizzy, thought- 
fully. 

. " It is not what it seems," said Beecher, ^ for the same people are 
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always meetmg again and again, now in Italy, now in England. Ah ! 
I see the Guisaal is being lighted np. How jolly it looks through the 
trees! Look yonder, Lizzy, where all the lamps are glittering. 
Many a sad night it cost me, gay as it appears." 

Mr. Bauer withdrew as the dessert was placed on the table, and 
they were alone. 

" Eich fellow that Bauer," said Beecher ; " he lends more money 
than any Jew in Frankfort. I wonder whether I couldn't tempt him 
to advance me a few hundreds?" 

^' Do you want money, then ?" asked she, unsuspectingly. 

" "Want it ? no, not exactly, except that every one wants it j people 
always find a way to spend all they can lay their hands on." 

" I don't call that wanting it," said she, half coldly. 

" Flay me something, Lizzy, here's a piano ; that Sicilian song — 
and sing it." He held out his hand to lead her to the piano, but she 
only drew her shawl more closely around her, and never moved. '^ Or, 
if you like better, that Styrian dance," continued he. 

*' I am not in the humour," said she, calmly. 

'^ Not in the humour P well, be in the humour. I was never in 
better spirits in my life. I wouldn't change with Davis when he won 
the Czarewitch, Such a dinner as old Bauer gave us, and such wine I 
and then this cofTee, not to speak of the company — eh, Lizzy p" 

" Yes, Mr. Bauer was most agreeable." 

'^ I wasn't talking of Mr. Bauer, ma chere, I was thinking of some 
one else." 

'' I didn't know," said she, with a half-weavy sigh. 

Beecher's cheek flushed up, and he walked to the window and looked 
out ; meanwhile she took up a book and began to read. Along the 
alley beneath the window troops of people now passed towards the 
rooms. The hour of play had sounded, and the swell of the band 
could be heard from the space in front of the GorsaaL As his eyes 
followed the various groups ascending the steps and disappearing 
within the building, his imagination pictured the scene inside. 

There was always a kind of msh to the tables on the last few 
nights of the season. It was a sort of gamblers' theory that they 
were ''lucky," and Beecher began to con over to himself all the 
fortunate fellows who had broken the bank in the last week of a 
season. ''I told old Grog I'd not go," muttered he; ''I pledged 
myself I'd not ^lier the rooms ; but, of course, that meant I'd not 
play, it never contemplated mere looking in and seeing who was 
there; rather too hard if I were not to amuse myself, particularly 

2p2 
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when" — ^here he turned a glance towards Lizzy — "I don*t perceive 
anj yery great desire to make the evening pass pleasantly here. 
Ain't you going to sing p" asked he, half angrily. 

" K you wish it," said she, coldly. 

'^ Nor play ?" continued he, as though not hearing her reply. 

'^ If you desire it," said she, rising, and taking her place at the 
piano. 

He muttered something, and she began. Her £ngers at first 
strayed in half careless chords over the instrument : and then, imper- 
ceptibly, struck out into a wild, plaintive melody of singular feeling 
and pathos, one of those Hungarian airs, which, more than any 
other national music, seem to dispense with words for their expres- 
sion. 

Beecher listened for a few moments, and then, muttering indig- 
nantly below his breath, he lefb the room, banging the door as he went 
out. Lizzy did not seem to have noticed his departure, but played 
on, air succeeding air, of the same character and sentiment ; but at 
last she leaned her head upon the instrument and fell into a deep 
reverie. The pale moonlight, as it lay upon the polished floor, was 
not more motionless. Beecher, meanwhile, had issued forth into the 
street, crossed the little rustic bridge, and held his way towards the 
Cursaal. His humour was not an enviable nor an amiable one. It 
was such a mood as makes a courageous man very dangerous com- 
pany, but fills an individual of the Beecher type with all that can be 
imagined of suspicion and distrust. Every thought that crossed his 
mind was a doubt of somebody or something. He had been duped, 
cheated, " done," he didn't exactly know when, how, or by whom, 
with what object, or to what extent. But the fact was so. He 
entered the rooms and walked towards the play-table. There were 
many of the old faces he remembered to have seen years ago. He 
exchanged bows and recognitions with several foreigners whose names 
he had forgotten, and acknowledged suitably the polite obeisance of 
the croupiers, as they rose to salute him. It was an interesting 
moment as he entered, and the whole table were intently watching 
the game of one player, whose single Louis d'or had gone on doubling 
with each deal, till it had swelled into a sum that formed the limit of 
the bank. Even the croupiers, models as they are of impassive se- 
renity, showed a touch of hmnan sentiment as the deal began, and 
seemed to feel that they were in presence of one who stood higher in 
Fortune's favour than themselves. 

"Won again!" cried out a number of voices; "the thirteenth 
pass! who ever saw the like! It is fabulous, monstrous !" Amid 
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the din of incessant commentaries, few of them uttered in the tone 
of felicitation, a verj tall man stretched his arm towards the table, 
and began to gather in the gold, saying in a pleasant, but hurried 
voice, " A thousand pardons. I hope you'll excuse me ; wouldn't in- 
convenience you for worlds. I think you said" — ^this was to the 
banker — "I think you said thirty-eight thousand francs in all; 
thank you, extremely obliged — a very great run of luck indeed — 
never saw the like before. Would you kindly exchange that note, 
it is a Frankfort oi^e ? quite distressed to give you the trouble — ^in- 
finitely grateful ;" — and^ bashfully sweepiiigthe glittering coins into 
hi& hat, as if ashamed to have interrupted the game, he retired- to a 
side-table to count over his wiiinings. He had just completed a Uttle 
avenue of gold columns, muttering to himself little congratulations, 
interspersed with "What fun !" whenBeecher, stepping up, accosted 
him. " The old story, Twining ! I never heard nor read of a fellow 
with suieh luck as yours !" 

" Oh, very good luck, capital luck!" cried Twining, rubbing his 
lean hands, and then slapping them against his leaner legs. " As 
your Lordiship observes, I do occasionally win ; not always, not 
always, but occasionally. Charmed to see you here — delighted — 
what fun ! Late — somewhat late in the season — ^but still lovely 
weather. Tour Lordship only just arrived, I suppose ?" 

"I see you don't remember me, Twinilig," said Beecherj «niHng, 
and rather amused to mark how completely his good fortune had ab- 
sorbed his attention. • 

" Impossible, my Lord! — ^never forget a face — never !" 

" Pardon me if I must correct you this once, but it is quite clear 
you have forgotten me. . Come, for whom do you take me ?" 

" Take you, my Lord — ^take you ? Qtdte shocked if I could make 
a blunder, but really I feel certain I am speaking with Lord 
Lackington." • ^ 

" There, I knew it !" cried Beecher, laughing out. " I knew it — 
though, by Jove! I was not quite prepared to hear that I looked so 
old. You know he's about eighteen years my senior." 

" So he was, my Lord — so he was," said Twining, gathering up his 
gold. "And, for a moment, I own I was disposed to distrust my 
eyes, not seeing your Lordship in mourning." 

" Li mourning, and for whom ?" 

" Por the late Viscount, your Lordship's brother !" 

" Lackington ! Is Lackington dead ?" 

"Why, it's not possible your Lordship hasn't heard it ? It cannot 
be that your letters have not brought you the tidings ? It happened 
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six — ay, seven weeks ago-— and I know that her Ladyship wrote, 
urgently entreating you to come out to Italy/' Twining continued 
to detail in his own peculiar and fitful styto various drcumstances 
about Lord Lackington's last illness. But Beecher never heard a 
word of it, but stood stunned and stupified by the news* It would 
be too tangled a web were we to inquire into the complicated and 
confused emotions which then swayed his heart. The immense 
change in his own fortunes, his sudden accession to rank, wealth, and 
station, came accompanied by traits of brotherly love and affection 
bestowed on him long, long ago, when he was a Harrow boy, and 
'^ Lack*' came down to see him ; and then, in after life, the many 
kind thixigs he had done for him — helping him out of this or that 
difficulty — services little estimated at the time, but now remembered 
with more than mere gratitude. ^^ Poor Lackington ! and that I 
should not have bee;i with you !*' muttered he ; and then, as if the 
very words had set another chord in vibration, he started as he thought 
that he had been duped. Davis knew it all — ^Davis had intercepted 
the letters. It was for this he had detained him weeks long in the 
lonely isolation of that Shenish village. It was for this his whole 
manner had undergone such a marked change to him. Hence the 
truatfulness with which he burned the forged acceptances — ^the libe- 
rality vdth which he supplied him with money, and then — ^the 
marriage ! " How they have done me !" cried he, in an agony of 
bitterness — " how they have done me ! The whole thing waa 
concerted — a plant from the very beginning — ^and she was in it I" 
While he thus continued to mutter to himself imprecations upon his 
own folly. Twining led him away, and imperceptibly induced him to 
stroU along one of the un&equented alleys. At first, Beecher's 
questions were all about his brother's illness — ^how it began — what 
they called it — ^how it progressed. Then he asked after his sister-iu- 
law — ^where she then was, and how. By degrees he adverted to 
Lackington's affairs; his will-^what he had left, and to whom. 
Twining was one of the executors, and could tell him everything. 
The Viscount had provided handsomely, not extravagantly, for his 
widow, and left everything to his brother ! ^' Poor Lackington, I 
knew he loved me, always!" Twining entered upon a somewhat 
complicated narrative of a purchase the late Yiscount had made, or 
intended to make, in Ireland — ^an encumbered estate — ^but Beecher 
paid no attention to the narrative. All his thoughts were centred 
upon his own position, and how Davis had done him. 

" Where could you have been, my Lord, aU that time, not to have 
heard of this P" asked Twining. 
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''I was in Germany, in Nassau. I was fishing amongst the 
mountains," said the other, in confasion. 

" !Fishing P — great fan, capital fun — like it immensely — ^no expense, 
rods and hooks — ^rods and hooks ; not like hunting — ^hunting perfectly 
ruinous — I mean for men like myself, not of course for your Lord* 
ship." 

" Poor Lackington !" muttered Beecher, half imconsciously. 

*' Ah!" sighed Twining, sympathetically. 

" I was actually on my way out to visit him, but one thing or 
another occurred to delay me !" 

'' How unfortunate, my Lord ; and, really, his anxieties about you 
were unceasing. You have not to be told of the importance he 
attached to the title and name of your house! He was always 
saying, * If Beecher were only married ! If we could find a wife for 
Annesley ' " 

" A wife I" exdaimed the other, suddenly. 

" Yes, my Lord, a wife ; excellent thing, marriage— capital thing — 
great fim 1" 

" But it's done. Sir — ^I'm booked 1" cried Beecher, vehemently. " I 
was married on Sunday last." 

" Wish your Lordship every imaginable joy. I offer my felicita* 
tions on the happy event. Is the Yiscountess here ?" 

*^ She is here," said Beecher, with a dogged sternness. 

''May I ask the name of Lady Lackington's family?" said 
Twining, obsequiously. 

" Name— name of her family !" echoed Beecher, with a scornful 
laugh. Then, suddenly stopping, he drew his arm within Twining's, 
and in the low voice of a secret confidence, said : "You know the world 
as well as most men — a deal better, I should say — ^now, can you tell 
me, is a marriage of this kind binding P" 

" What kind of marriage do you mean P" 

'' Why, a private marriage in an inn, without bans, license, or 
publication of any kind, the ceremony performed by a fellow I sus- 
pect is a degraded parson— at least, I used to hear he was * scratched ' 
years ago — Classen." 

" Paul Olasson— Holy Paul P — clever fellow, very ingenious. Tried 
to walk into me once for a subscription to convert the Manda.Tis 
Tudians — didn't succeed — ^what fun !" 

'' Surely no ministration of his can mean much, eh p" 

*' Afraid it does, my Lord ; as your late brother used to observe, 
marriage is one of those bonds in which even a rotten string is 
enough to bind us. Otherwise, I half suspect some of us would try 
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to slip our cables — slip our cables and get away ! What fun, mj 
Lord — ^what fun !" 

*^ I don't believe such a marriage is worth a rush,*' went on 
Beecher, in that tone of affirmation by which he often stimulated his 
t^raven heart to feel a mock confidence. " At least, of this I am 
certain, there are five hundred fellows in England would find out a 
way to smash it." 

" And do you want to ' cry off,* my Lord ?'* asked Twining, 
abruptly. 

" I might, or I might not, that depends. Tou see, Twining, 
there's rather a wide line of country between Annesley Beecher with 
nothing, and Viscount Lackington with a snug little estate, and if I 
had only known last Sunday morning that I was qualified to run for 
a cup, I'd scarcely have entered for a hack stakes." 

" But then you are to remember her connexions." 

^' Connexions !" laughed out Beecher, scornfully. 

" Well,family — ^friends; in short, she may have brothers — a &ther ?" 

" She has a father, by Jove ! — she has a father !" 

•* May I be so bold as to ask ?" 

" Oh, you know him well ! — ^all the world knows him, for the matter 
of that. What do you say to Kit Davis — Grog !" 

" Grog Davis, my Lord ! — Grog Davis !" 

^* Just so," said Beecher, lighting a cigar with an affected compo- 
sure he intended to pass off for great courage. 

"Grog — Grog— Grog! — ^wonderful fellow ! astonishing fellow ! up 
to everything ! and very amusing ! I must say, my Lord — I must 
aay, your Lordship's father-in-law is a very remarkable man." 

" I rather suspect he is. Twining." 

" Under the circumstances — ^the actual circumstances — ^I should 
say, my Lord, keep your engagement — keep your engagement." 

" I understand you. Twining ; you don't faucy Master Grog. 
Well, I know an opinion of that kind is abroad. Many people are 
afraid of him, J never was, eh ?" The last little interrogative was 
evoked by a strange smile that flickered across Twining's face. " Tou 
suspect that I am afraid of him, Twining ; now, why should I P" 

" Can't possibly conceive, my Lord — cannot imagine a reason." 

" He is what is called a dangerous fellow." 

" Very dangerous." 

" Vindictive." 

" To the last. Never abandons a pursuit, they tell me." 

" But we live in an age of civilisation. Twining. Men of his stamp 
can't take the law into their own hands," 
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^' I'm afraid tliat is exactly the very thing they do, my Lord ; they 
contriye always to be in the wrong, and consequently have every- 
thing their own way ;" and so Mr. Twining rubbed his hands, slapped 
his legs, and laughed away very pleasantly. 

*^ You are rather a Job's comforter. Twining," said Beecher, 
tartly. 

" Not yery like Job, your Lordship ; very little resemblance, I 
must say, my Lord ! Much more occasion for pride than patience 
— ^peerage and a fine property !" 

'^ I'm sure I never coveted it ; I can frankly say I never desired 
prosperity at the price of — ^the price o f B y the way. Twining, 
why not compromise this affair. I don't see why a handsome sum — 
I'm quite willing it should be handsome— wouldn't put all straight. 
A clever friend might be able to arrange the whole thing. Don't you 
agree with me P" 

" Perfectly, my Lord — quite convinced you have taken the correct 
view." 

'^ Should you feel any objection to act for me in the matter — I 
mean, to see Davis ?" 

Twining winced like a man in pain. . 

*^ Why, after all, it is a mere negotiation." 

" Very true, my Lord." 

** A mere experiment." 

'^ Just so, my Lord ; so is proving a new cannon ; but I'd just as 
soon not sit on the breech for the first fire." 

'' It's wonderful how every one is afraid of this fellow, and Z wind 
him round my finger !" 

" Tact, my Lord — ^tact and devemess, that's it." 

" Tou see, Twining," said Beecher, confidentially, " I'm not quite 
clear that I'd like to be off. I haven't regularly made up my mind 
about it. There's a good deal to be said on either side of the ques*- 
tion. I'll tell you what to do : come and breakfast with us to-morrow 
morning — I'd say dine, but I mean to get away early and push on to- 
wards the south — ^you shall see her, and then — and then we'll have a 
talk afterwards." 

" Charmed, my Lord — delighted — ^too happy. What's your hour ?" 

" Let us say eleven. Does that suit you ?" 

" Perfectly ; any hour — eleven,' twelve, one — whenever your Lord- 
ship pleases." 

" Well, good night. Twining, good night." 

" G-ood night, my Lord, good night. What fun," muttered he, 
slapping his legs as he stepped out to his lodgings. 
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It was not till he had smoked his fourth cigar, taking counsel from 
his tobacco, as was his wont, that the new Viscount returned to his 
hotel. It was then nigh morning, and the house was so buried in 
sleep that he knocked full half an hour befoie he gained admittance. 

^* There's a gentleman arrired. Sir, who asked after you. He didn't 
give his name." 

" What is he like — old, young, short, or tall ?" 

^ Middle aged, Sir, uid short, with red beard and moustaches. He 
drank tea with the lady up-stairs. Sir, and waited to see you till nigh 
two o'clock." 

'' Ob, I know him," muttered Beecher, and passed on. When he 
reached his dressing-rocMn, he found the table covered with a mass of 
letters addressed to Lord Yiscount Lackington, and scrawled oyer 
with postmarks, bat a card, with the following few words, more 
strongly engaged his attention : '* It's aU right, you are the Viscount. 
—0. D." 

A deep groan burst &om Beecher as he dropped the card and sank 
heavily into a seat. A long, long time slipped over ere he could open 
the letters and examine their contents. They were almost all £rom 
lawyers and men of business, explanation of formalities to be gone 
through, legal details to be completed, with here and there respectful 
entreaties to be continued in this or that agency. A veiy bulky one 
was entirely occupied with a narrative of the menaced suit on the 
title, and a list of the papers which would be hereafter required for 
the defence. It was vexatious to be told of a rebellion ere he had 
yet seated himself on the throne, and so he tossed the ungracious 
document to the end of the room, his mood the very reverse of that 
he had so long pictured to himself it might be. 

'* I suppose it's all great luck !" muttered he to himself; '' but up 
to this I see no end of difficulty and trouble." 
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CHA.PTEE LXIX. 

UNPLEASANT EXPLANATIONS. 



Bjbeohbb had scarcely dropped off to sleep when he was awoke by 
a heavy, firm tread in the room; he started up, and saw it was 
Davis. 

" How is the noble Viscount P" said Grog, drawing a chair and 
seating himself. ''I came over here post haste when I got the 



news." 



" Have yott told her ?" asked Beecher, eagerly. 

" Told her ! I should think I have. Was it not for the pleasure 
of that moment that I came here— here, where they could arrest me 
this instant and send me off to the fortress of Bastadt P I shot an 
Austrian officer in the garrison there four years ago." 

"I heard of it," groaned Beecher, from the utmost depth of his 
heart. '' So that she knows it all P" 

'' She knows that you] are a Peer of England, and that she is a 
Peeress." 

Beecher looked at the man as he spoke, and never before did he 
appear to him so insufferably insolent and vulgar. Traits which he 
bad in part forgotten or overlooked now came out in full force, and 
he saw him in aU the breadth of his coarseness. As if he had read 
what was passing in Beecher'a mind, Davis stared fully at him, reso- 
lute and defiant. 

" I suppose," resumed Grog, " it was a pleasure you had reserved 
for yourself to inform her Ladyship of her step in rank, but I thought 
she'd just like to hear the news as well from her father." 

Beecher made no answer, but sat buried in thought ; at last he 
said: *' Mr. Twining, whom I met accidentally last night, told me of 
my brother's death, and told me, besides, that it had occurred fully 
eight weeks ago." 

'' So long as that !" said Davis, dryly. 

" Yes, so long as that," said Beecher, fiimg his eyes steadfastly on 
the other. '^ He tells me, too, that Lady Lackington wrote twice, or 
even thrice, to urge me to come on to Italy ; that my arrival was 
looked for hourly. Many other letters were also sent after me, but 
not one reached my hand. Strange, very strange !" 

'^ I suppose you have them all there now," said Grog, defiantly, as 
he pointed to the mass of letters on the dressing-table. 
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" No, these are all of recent dates, and refer, besides, to others 
which I have never got." 

" What has become of the others, then ?" asked Grog, resolutely. 

" That's the very point J cannot decide, and it is the very question 
I was about to ask of you." 

" "What do you mean ?" said Grog, calmly. 

" What I mean is this," said Beecher, " that I am curious to learn 
how long it is since you knew of my brother's death ?" 

" If you'd like to hear when I suspected that fact, perhaps I can 
tell you," said Grog. 

" Well, let me hear so much." 

" It was shortly after your arrival at Holbach." 

" Ah ! I thought so— I thought as much !" cried Beecher, triumph- 
antly. 

" Wait a bit — ^wait a bit ; don't be sure you have won the game, 
I've a card in my hand yet. When you endorsed certain large bills 
for Lazarus Stein at Aix, you signed your name ' Lackington.' Oh, 
there's no denying it, I have them here in this pocket-book. Now, 
either your brother was dead, or you committed a forgery." 

** Tou know well. Sir," said Beecher, haughtily, " at whose instance 
and persuasion I wrote myself * Lackington.* " 

" I know it ! I know nothing about it. But before we carry this 
controversy further, let me give you a hint : drop this haughty tone 
you have just taken with me — it won't do — I tell you it won't. If 
you're the Lord Viscount to the world, you know deuced well what 
you are to me, and what, if you push me to it, I could make you to 
^A«»." 

'' Captain Davis, I am inclined to think that we had better come 
to an understanding at once," ^aid Beecher, with a degree of firmness 
he could rarely assume. ** Our relations cannot be what they have 
hitherto been. I will no longer submit to dictation nor control at 
your hands. Our roads in life lie in opposite directions ; we need 
seldom to meet, never to cross each other. If Lady Lackington ac- 
cepts the same view of these matters as myself, well ; if not, it will 
not be difficult to suggest an arrangement satisfactory to each 
of us." 

'' And so you think to come the noble Lord over me, do you ?" said 
Grog, with an irony perfectly savage in look and tone. " I always 
knew you were a fool, but that you could carry your stupid folly that 
fSw I never imagined. Tou want to teU me— if you had the pluck 
you would tell me— that you are ashamed of having married my 
daughter, and I tell you, that out of your whole worthless, wretched, 
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unmanly life, it is the one sole redeeming action. That she stooped 
to marry you is another matter — she that, at this very moment, con- 
fers more honour upon your rank than it can ever bestow upon her ! 
Ay ! start if you will, but don't sneer, for if you do, by the eternal 
Heaven above us, it will be the last laugh you'll ever indulge in !" A 
sudden movement of his hand towards the breast of his coat gave such 
significance to the words that Beecher sprang from his seat and 
approached the bell-rope. " Sit down there — ;there, in that chair," 
cried Orog, in the thickened accents of passion. '' I haven't done 
with you. If you call a servant into the room I'll fling you out of 
the window. If you imagined, when I burned your forged accept- 
ances, that I hadn't another evidence against you stronger than all, 
you mistook Kit Davis. What ! did you think to measure yourself 
against me ? IN'ature never meant you for that, my Lord Yiscount 
— never !" 

If Davis was carried away by the impetuosity of his savage temper 
in all this, anger never disabled him from keenly watching Beecher 
and scanning every line in his face. To his amazement, therefore, 
did he remark that he no louger exhibited the same extent of fear he 
had hitherto done. IN'o, he was calmer and more collected than 
Orog had ever seen him in a moment of trial. 

" When your passion has blown over," said Beecher, quietly, " you 
will perhaps tell me what it is you want or require of me." 

" Want of you — want of you !" reiterated Davis, more abashed by 
the other's demeanour than he dared to confess, even to himself — 
" what can I want of you ? or, if I do want anything, it is that you 
will remember who you are, and who am I. It is not to remember 
that you are a Lord, and I a Leg — ^it is not that I mean — you're 
not very like to forget it ; it is to call to mind that I have the same 
grip of you I have had any day these ten years, and that I could 
show up the Yiscount Lackington just as easily as the Honourable 
Annesley Beecher." 

If Beecher's cheek grew paler, it was only for a moment, and, with 
an amount of calm dignity of which Orog had not believed him 
capable, he said : 

" There's not any use in your employing this language towards 
me — there's not the slightest necessity for me to, listen to it. I con- 
clude, after what has passed between us, we cannot be friends: 
there's no need, however, of our being enemies." 

" Which means, * I wish you a very good morning, Kit Davis,' 
don't it ?" said Grog, with a grin. 

Beecher gave a smile that might imply anythiog. 
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** All ! 80 that's it P" cried DaTisy endeaYoniisg, by any means, to 
provoke a reply. 

Beecher made no answer, but proceeded in most leisurely style 
with his dressing. 

" Well, that's candid, anyhow," said Grog, sternly. " JSow^ TR 
be as &ank with you: I thought a few days back that I'd done 
rather a good thing of it, but I find that I backed the wrong horse 
after all. You are the Viscount now, but you won't be so this day 
six months." 

Beecher turned his head round, and gave a smile of the most in- 
Solent incredulity. 

'' Ay, I know you'll not believe it, because it is I that tell you ; 
but there came out a fellow from Pordyce's with the same story, and 
when you open your letters you'll see it again." 

Beecher's courage now deserted him, and the chair on which he 
leaned shook under his grasp. 

*' Here's how it is," said Grog, in a calm, deliberate tone : '^Dmm 
— ^that same fellow we called on one day together — ^has fallen upon a 
paper — a title, or a patent, or a writ, or something — ^that shows you 
have no claim to the Viscounty, and that it ought to go, along with 
the estates, to some man who represents the elder branch. Now 
Dunn, it seems, was someway deep with your brother. He had been 
buying land for him, and not paying, or paying the money and not 
getting the land — at all events, he wasn't on the square with him ; 
and seeing that you might probably bring him to book, he just says, 
' Don't go into accounts with me, and here's your title ; give me any 
trouble, and I'll go over to the enemy.' '* . 

'* But there can be no such document." 

" Eordyce's people say there is. Hankes, Dunn's own agent, told 
them the substance of it ; and it seems it was on the list of proofs, 
but they never could lay a hand on it." 

Beecher heard no more, but taking up the lawyer's letter whidi 
he had thrown so indignantly from him the night before, he hegsm. 
patiently to read it. 

" Who can make head or tail of all this p" cried he, in angry im- 
patience. "The fellow writes as if I was a scrivener's de^, and 
knew all their confounded jargon. Mere schemes to extort money 
these.'* 

" Not always. There's now and tiien a real charge in the gun, 
and it's too late to know it when you're hit,'* cried Grog, quickly. 

" Why do not Pordyce's people send out a pn^per person to com- 
municate with myself directly," said Beecher, haughtily. 
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^^ They did, and I saw him," said Grog, boldlj. 

Beecher grew crimBon, and his lip trembled with a conynlsive 
movement. It was yeiy hard indeed to restrain himself, but, with 
an effort, he succeeded, and simply said, '' And then—" 

>' And then," resumed Davis, '' I packed him off again." 

^'What authority had you to thrust yourself forward in this 
manner P" cried Beecher, passionately. 

^' What authority? — the interest of my daughter, the Yiscountess 
Lackington," said Grog, with a mingled insolence and mockery. 
'^You may safely swear it was out of no special regard iatyou. 
What authority p" And with this he burst out into a laugh of sar- 
castic defiance. 

'^ It need not offend you," said Beecher, '^ if I say that a question 
like this must be entrusted to very different hands from yours." 

" You think so, eh ?" 

"I'm sure of it." 

"Well, I am'not; so far from it, that I'm ready to declare if J 
can't pull you through, there's not that man living who can. 
Lawyers can meet lawyers. If one wins a trick here, the other 
scores one there. This fellow has a deed — ^that one has a codicil. 
It is always the same game ; and they're in no hurry to finish, for 
they are playing on velvet. What's really wanting is some one that 
doesn't care a rush for a little risk — ready to bribe this man — square 
the other — ^bum a parish register, if need be, and come at — at any 
document that may be required — at the peril of passing his days at 
Norfolk Island." 

" You fancy that the whole world is like the ring at Ascot," said 
Beecher, sneeringly. 

<< And ain't it P What's the difference, I'd like to know P Is it 
noble Lords, like yourself, would prove the contrary P" 

" I will see Fordyce myself" said Beecher, coldly. 

" You needn't be at the trouble," said Davis, calmly. "GHiere's 
two ways of doing the thing : one is a compromise with the cbdmant, 
who turns out to be that young Conway, the ' Smasher.' " 

** Young Conway, the one-armed fellow?" 

" Just so. The other is, to get hold of Donn's papers. Now, I 
have despatched a trusly hand to the Crimea to see about the first 
of these plans. As for the other, I'll do it myself." 

"How so?" 

" Just this way : you shall give me a written authority to demand 
from Dunn all your family papers and documents, making me out to 
be your agent for the Irish estates." Beecher started, and a slight 
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cast of derision marked his lip ; but there was that in Grog's face 
that speedily suppressed eyery temptation to sneer, and he grew sick 
with terror. " Dunn will be for holding out," resamed Davis. " He'll 
be for writing to yourself for explanations, instructions, and so forth ; 
and if I were a fellow of his own sort, I'd haye to agree ; but, being 
what I am — Kit Davis, you see — ^I'U just say, ' No gammon, my old 
gent. We don't mean to lose this match, nor don't mean to let you 
nobble us. Be on the square, and it will be all the better for your- 
self.' We^ll soon understand each other." 

A gentle tap at the door here interrupted Davis, and Beecher's 
servant, with a most bland voice, said : " Her Ladyship is waiting 
breakfast, my Lord," and disappeared. 

"Who told himV* asked Beecher, a strange sense of pleasure 
vibrating through him as this recognition reminded him of his 
newly acquired station. 

"I told him last night," said Davis, with a look that seemed to 
say, " And of whatever J do, let there be no further question." 

As they entered the breakfast-room, they found Lizzy — ^I must 
ask pardon if I return at times to their former names in speaking of 
her and her husband — ^in conversation with Mr. Twining, that 
gentleman having presented himself, and explained how he came to 
be there. 

" Do you know Captain Davis, Twining ? Let me preseat him to 
you," said Beecher, blushing deeply as he spoke. 

" Charmed, my Lord — ^much honoured — ^fancy we have met be- 
fore — met at York Spring Meet. Bataplan beat by a neck — great 
fun!" 

" It wasn't great fun for me," growled out Grog ; " I stood to 
win on Bruiser." 

" Excellent horse — capital horse— wonderful stride !" 

" I'll tell you what he was," said Grog, sternly — " a rare 
bad 'un !" 

''You surprise— amaze me, Captain Davis — quite astonish me! 
Always heard a great character of Bruiser !" 

" You did, did you ?" said Grog, with a jocose leer. " Well, the 
information wasn't thrown away, for you laid heavily against him." 

" Most agreeable man, your father-in-law, my Lord," said Twining, 
slapping his legs and laughing away in high good humour; then, 
turning again to Davis, he engaged him in conversation. 

Meanwhile, Beecher had drawn Lizzy into a recess of the window, 
and was whispering anxiously to her. 
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" Did this piece of news take you by surprise ?" asked he, scan- 
ning her closely as he spoke. 

" Yes," said she, calmly. 

'^ It was quite unexpected," said he, half in question — *^ at least 
by «itf,'* added he, after a pause. 

She saw that some suspicion — ^she knew not of what, and as 
possibly cared as little — agitated him, and she turned away to the 
breakfast-table without speaking. Beecher, however, led her back 
again to the window. ** I'd like much to ask you a question," said 
he, half timidly ; " that is, if I did not fear you might take it ill." 

" And there is such a risk, is there ?" asked she. 

« WeU— it is just possible," faltered he. 

^' In that case, take my advice, and do not hazard it." There was 
a calm resolution in her tone that carried more weight with it than 
anything like passion, and Beecher felt in his heart that he dared 
not reject her counsel. 

Lizzy had now taken her place at the breakfast-table, her air, look, 
and manner being all that could denote a mind perfectly easy and 
contented. . So consummate, too, was her tact, that she gradually led 
the conversation into that tone of pleasant familiarity when frank 
opinions are expressed and people tdk without restraint ; and thus, 
without the semblance of an effort, she succeeded, while developing 
any agreeability Beecher possessed, in silencing her father, whose 
judgment of men and events was not always the safest. As for 
Twining, she perfectly fascinated him. He was no mean critic in all 
that regards dress and manners; few men could more unerringly 
detect a flaw in breeding or a solecism in address. Mere acting, 
however good, would never have imposed upon him, and all the polish 
of manner and the charm of a finished courtesy would hi^ve failed 
with him if unaccompanied by that ^' sentiment " of good breeding 
which is its last and highest captivation. How subdued was all the 
flippant mockery of his manner ! how respectful the tone in which 
he accosted her! It was the Viscountess, and not Ghrog Davis's 
daughter, he saw before him. Now Beecher saw all this, and a sense 
of pride swelled his heart, and made him almost forget his distrusts 
and suspicions. When breakfla^t was over, Lizzy, passing her arm 
within her father's, led him away. She had many things to say to 
him, and he to her, so that Beecher and Twining were left alone 
together. 

" Well, Twining," said Annesley, as he lighted a cigar, " tell me 
frankly — don't you think I might have done worse ?" 

2q 
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" Impossible to have done better — ^impoBsible !" said Twining. *^ I 
don't speak of her Ladyship's beauty, in which she suipasses all I 
have ever seen, but her manner — her courtesy — ^has a blending of 
grace and dignity that would ccmfer honour on the moat finished 
Court in Europe." 

'^ I'm glad you say so, Twining ; men quote you as an authority on 
these things, and I own frankly I am delighted to have my own judg- 
ment so ratified." 

^' Her appearance in the world will be such a success as one has 
not seen for years !" exelaimed Twining. 

" She'll be sharply criticised," said Beeeber, puffing his cigar. 
" She can well afford it, my Lord." 

^ What will the women say, Twining P She is so good-looking — 
what will the women say ?" 

*^ Where there's no rivalry, there will be no dispraise. She is so 
surpassingly beautiful that none wUl have courage to critidse ; and 
if they should, where can they detect a fault P" 

" I believe you are right, Twining— I believe you are r^t," said 
Beecher, and his face glowed with pleasure ai he spoke. ^ Where 
she got her manners I can't make out," added he, in a whisper. 

^' Ah, my Lord, these are Nature's own secrets, and she keeps them 
closely." 

" It is the father— old G-rog — is the difficulty," whispered Beecher, 
still lower ; " what can be done with him f " 

"Original, certainly; peculiar — very peculiar — ^what fun!" And 
Twining in an instant recovered all his wonted manner, and slapped 
away at his legs unmercifully. 

" I don't exactly see the fun of it— especially for am," said Beecher, 
peevishly. 

"After all, a well-known man, my Lord — public character — a 
celebrity, so to say." 

" Confound it !" cried Beecher, angrily, " don't you perceive there 
lies the whole annoyance P The fellow is known from one end of 
England to the other. You can't enter a <dub of a rainy day, when 
men sit round the fire, wiliiout hearing a story of him ; you don't 
get to the third station on a railroad till some one says, ' Have you 
heard old Grog's last p' There's no end to him !" 

" Wonderful resources ! — astonishing !— -great fun I" 

" I'll be hanged if it is great fun, though you are pleased to say so," 
said Beecher, jmgrily. 

Twining was far too good^eoipered to feel hurt by this peevish- 
ness, and only rubbed his hands and laughed joyfully. 
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" And the worst of all," resumed Beecher — " the worst of all is^ 
he will he a foreground figure ; do what you may, he will be in the 
front of the Stand-house." 

^ Get him a situation abroad, my Lord — something in the colo- 
nies," broke in Twining. 

** Not a bad thought that, Twining ; only he is so notorious." 

^ Doesn't signify in the least, my Lord. Every office under the 
Crown has its penal settlements. Tiae Pcnreign Offiee makes its cul- 
prits Consuls ; the Colonial sends their Chief Justices to the GtoH 
Coast ; and the Home Secretary's Botany Bay is Ireland." 

*^ But would they really give me something — I mean sometMug 
he'd take?" 

" I haven't a doubt of it, my Lord ; I wanted to get rid of a poor 
relation t'other day, and they made him a Boundary CommissuMoer at 
Baffin's Bay. Baffin's Bay ! — what fun !" And he laughed immode- 
rately. 

" How am I to set about this, Twining P Yon are aware that up 
to this I have had no relations with politics or parties." 

" Nothing easier, my Lord ; always easy for a Peer— proxy c&eok 
of great consequence. "Write to the Premiei^^hint that you are well 
disposed to adopt his views — due maintenance of all the glorious 
privileges of our Constitution, with pzogiessive improvement — great 
fim, capital fun I— all the landmarks firm and fixed, and as much of 
your neighbour's farm as possible. Or if you don't Hke to do this, set 
Davenport Dunn at them ; he is your Lordship's Lrish agout — at least, 
he was the late Viscount's — he'll do it-HQone better, none so well I" 

" That might be the best way," said Beecher, musing. 

"He'll be charmed— delighted— oveijoyed at this proof of yomp 
Lordship's confidence. He'U go to work at once, and before your 
Lordship begins to receive, or go out, your amiable and most highly 
gifted father-in-law may be Income-tax Collector in Cochin-China." 

" Wow, there's only one thing more. Twining, which is, to induce 
Davis to agree to this. He likes Europe — ^likes the life of England 
and the Continent." 

" Certain he does — quite sure of it ; no man more calculated to 
appreciate society or adorn it. Capital fiin !" 

" Do you think," resumed Beecher, " that you could just throw 
out a hint — a slight suggestion — to see how he'd take it ?" 

" Come much better from your Lordship." 

" Well, I don't know — ^that is, I half suspect ■ " 

" Far better, infinitely better, my Lord ; your own tact, your Lord- 
ship's good tast e Oh dear me, one o'clock already, and I have an 

2q2 
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appointment !" And with the most profuse apologies for a hurried 
departure, and as many excuses to be conveyed to her Ladyship, Mr. 
Twining disappeared. 

Although Twining's reluctance to carry into execution the tone of 
policy he suggested did not escape Beecher's penetration, the policy 
itself seemed highly recommendable. Grog out of Europe — Ghrog 
beyond the seas, collecting taxes, imprisoning skippers, hunting 
runaway negroes, or flogging Ca&es, it mattered not, so that he never 
crossed his sight again. To be sure, it was not exactly the moment 
to persuade Davis to expatriate himself when his prospects at borne 
began to brighten, and he saw his daughter a Peeress. Still, Dunn 
was a fellow of such marvellous readiness, such astonishing resources ! 
if any man could ^' hit off " the way here, it was he. And then, how 
fortunate ! Otrog was eagerly pressing Beecher to be accredited to 
this same Davenport Dunn; he asked that he might be se^t to confer 
and negotiate with him about the pending action at law. What an 
admirable opportunity was this, then, for Dunn to sound Davis, and, 
if occasion served, tempt him with an offer of place ! Besides these 
reasons, valid and sound so far as they went, there was another im- 
pulse that never ceased to urge Beecher forward, and this was, a 
vague, shadowy sort of impression that if he could only succeed in 
his plan he should have outwitted Ghrog, and *' done" him. There was 
a sense of triumph associated with this thought that made his heart 
swell with pride. In his passion for double-dealing, he began to 
think how he could effect his present purpose— by what zigzag and 
circuitous road, through what tangled scheme of duplicity and 
tnck. " I have it — ^I have it," cried he, at length ; and he hastened 
to his dressing-room, and having locked the door, he opened his 
writing-desk and sat down to vnnte. But it is not at the end of a 
chapter I can presume to insert his Lordship's correspondence. 



CHAPTEE LXX. 

OVEBSE ACH INGS. 



Beegheb did not amongst his gifts possess the pen of a readj- 
writer ; but there was a strange symmetry observable between the 
composition and the manual part. The lines were irregular, the letters 
variously sized, erasures frequent, blots everywhere, while the spelling 
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displayed a spirit that soared above orthography. A man unused to 
writing, in the cares of composition is pretty much in the predica- 
ment of a bad horseman in a hunting-field. He has a vague, 
indistinct notion of " where*' he ought to go, without the smallest 
conception as to the " how." He is balked or " pounded" at every 
step, always tzying back, but never by any chance hitting off the 
right road to his object. 

Above a dozen sheets of paper lay half scrawled over before him 
after two hours of hard labour, and there he still sat pondering over 
his weary task. His scheme was simply this : to write a few lines 
to Dunn, introducing his father-in-law, and instructing him to afford 
him all information and details as to the circumstances of the Irish 
property, it being his intention to establish Captain Davis in the 
position of his agent in that country; having done which, and 
given to Grog to read over, he meant to substitute another in its 
place, which other was confidentially to entreat of Dunn to obtain 
some foreign and far-away appointment for Davis, and by every 
imaginable means to induce him to accept it. This latter docj^ment 
Dunn waa to be instructed to bum immediately after reading. In 
fact, the bare thought of what would ensue if Davis saw it, made him 
tremble all over, and aggravated all the difficulties of composition. 
Even the mode of beginning puzzled him, and there lay some eight or 
ten sheets scrawled over with a single line, thus : '^ Lord Lackington 
presents his compliments"-—" The Viscount Lackington requests"— 
"Lord Lackington takes the present opportunity" — "Dear Dunn" 
— " Dear Mr. Dunn"—" My dear Mr. Dunn"—" Dear D." How 
nicely and minutely did he weigh over in his mind the value to be 
attached to this exordium, and how far the importance of position 
counterbalanced the condescension of close intimacy ! " Better be 
familiar," said he, at last ; " he's a vulgar dog, and he'll like it ;" and 
BO he decided for " My dear Dunn." 

" Mt dbab Duiw, — As I know of your influence with the people 
in power — ^too formal that, perhaps," said he, re-reading it — " as I 
know what you can do with the dons in Downing-street — that's far 
better — I want you to book the bearer — ^no, that is making a flunkey 
of him — I want you to secure me a snug thing in the Colonies — or 
better, a snug Colonial appointment — ^for my father-in-law — no, for 
my friend — no, for my old and attached follower. Captain Davis — 
that's devilish well roimded, old and attached follower, Captain Davis. 
— ^When I tell you that I desire he may get something over the hills 
and far away, you'll guess at once — ^you'll guess at once why — ^no. 
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gaOBS the reasons — no, you'll see with half an eye how the ea£ 
jumps." He threw down his pen at this and rubbed his hands in an 
ecstasy of delight. '* Climate doesn't signify a rush, for he's strong as 
a three-year-oldy and has the digestion of an ' ostrage ;' the main thing, 
little to do, and opportunities for blind hookey. As to outfit, and 
some money in hand, I'll stand it. Once laiuiched, if there's only 
a billiard-table or dice-box in the colony, he'll not atarre." 

'^ Eh, Grog, my boy," cried he, with a laugh, ^' as the parsons say, 
^Salary less an object than a field of profitable labour I' And, by 
JoTO ! the grass will be very short indeed where you can't get enough 
to feed on ! There's no need to give Dunn a caution about reserre, 
and so forth, with him — ^he knows Orog well." 

Having finished this letter, and placed it carefully in his pocket, 
he began the other, which, seeing that it was never to be deHvexed, 
and only shown to Davis himself, cost him very little trouble in the 
composition. Still it was not devoid of all diiOEtculty, since, by the 
expectations it might create in Grog's mind of obtaining the ma- 
nagement of the Irish property, it would be actually throwing obstacles 
in the way of his going abroad. He therefore worded the epistle more 
carefully, stating it to be his intention that Captain Davis should be 
his agent at some future time not eszactly defined, and requesting 
Dunn to confer with him as one enjoying his own fullest ccoi- 
fidence. 

He had but finished the docum^it when a sharp ^knock at ihe 
door announced Davis. " The very man I wanted," said Beecher ; 
" sit down and read that." 

Grog took his double eye-glass from his podcet — an aid to hia 
sight only had recourse to when he meant to scrutioise ev^ry word 
and every letter — and sat down to read. ^^ Yague enoi^h," said he, as 
he concluded. " Small credentials for most men, but quite sufiBtCienJt 
for Kit Davis." 

*' I know that," said Beecher, half timidly, for no sooner in the 
redoubted presence than he began to tremble at his own temerily. 

" This Mr. Dunn is a practical sort of man, they say, so tlu^ we 
shall soon understand each other," said Davis. 

" Oh, you'll like him greatly." 

^' I don't want to Uke him," broke in Grog; " nor do I want him 
to Uke 4n0." 

. '* He's a feUow of immense influence just now ; can do what he 
pleases with the Ministry." 

" So much the better for Am»," said Grog, bluntly. 

" And for his friends, Sir," added Beecher. " He has only to send 
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in a name, and he's sure to get what he asks {or, at h(HAe or 
abroad." 

'' How convenient !" said Grog ; and whether it was an accident 
or not, he directed his eyes fall on Beecher as he spoke, and as 
snddenlj a deep blush spread over the other's face. '^ Verj con- 
venient, indeed," went on Grog, while his unrelenting glance never 
wavered nor turned away. As he stared, so did Beecher's con- 
cision increase, till at last, unable to endure more, he turned. away, 
sick at heart. "My Lord Viscount," said Grog, gravely, "let me 
give yon a word of counsel ; never commit a murder, for if you do^ 
your own fears will hang you." 

" I don't understand you," faltered out Beecher. 

"Tes you do; and right well, too," broke in Grog, boldly. 
" What rubbish have yon got into your head now, about * a place' for 
me ? What nonsensical scheme about making me an Inspector of this, 
or a Collector of that P Do you imagine that for any paltry seven 
or eight hundred a year I'm going to enter into recognisance not 
to do what's worth six times the amount P Mayhap you'd like to 
send me to India, or to China. Oh, that's the dodge, is it!" 
exclaimed he, as the crimsxm flush now extended over Beecher's 
forehead to the very roots of his hair. Well, where is it to be ? 
There's a place called Bogota, where they always have yellow fever, 
couldn't you get me named Consul there P Oh dear, oh dear I" 
laughed he out, " how you toill go on playing that little game, though 
you never score a point ! " 

" I sometimes imagine that you don't know how offensive your 
language is," said Beecher, whose angry indignation had mastered 
all his fears ; " at least, it is the only explanation I can suggest for 
your conduct towards myself." 

^ Look at it this way," said Grog ; "if you always lost the game 
whenever you played against one particular man, wouldn't you give 
in at last, and own him for your master P Well, now, that is exactly 
what you are doing with me— losing, losing oa — ^and yet you won't 
see that you're beaten." 

" I'll tell you what I see. Sir," sHid Beecher, haughtily, " that our 
intercourse must cease." 

Was it not strange that this coarse man, reckless in action, 
headstrong and violent, felt abashed for the instant in presence of 
the dignified manner which, for a passing moment, the other dis- 
played. It was the one sole weapon Grog Davis could not match, 
and before the "gentleman" he quailed, but only for a second or 
two, when he rallied and said : " I want the intercourse as little as 
you do. I am here for the pleasure of being with my daughter." 
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" Ab for that," began Beecber, " tbere is no need " He stopped 

abruptly, something terribly menacing in Grog's face actually arrest- 
ing his words in the utterance. 

" Take you care what you say," muttered Grog, as he approached 
him, and spoke with a low guttural growl. " I haven't much patience 
at the best of times ; don't provoke me now" 

"Will you take this letter — yes or no?" said Beecher, reso- 
lutely. 

*' I will : seal and address it," said Grog, searching for a match 
to light the taper, while Beecher folded the letter, and wrote the 
direction. Davis continued to break match after match in his effort 
to strike a light. Already the dusk of declining day filled the room, 
and objects were dimly descried. Beecher's heart beat violently. 
The thought that even yet, if he could summon courage for it, he 
might outwit Grog, sent a wild thrill through him. What ecstasy 
could he only succeed ! 

" Curse these wax contrivances ! the common wooden ones never 
fiuled," muttered Davis. " There goes the fifth." 

« If you'U ring for Fisher " 

An exclamation and an oath proclaimed that he had just burned 
his finger, but he still persevered. 

''At last!" cried he — ''at last!" And just as the flame rose 
slowly up, Beecher had slipped the letter in his pocket, and sub- 
stituted the other in its place. 

" m write ' Private and confidential,' " added Beecher, " to show 
that the communication is strictly for himself alone." And now 
the document was duly sealed, and the name "Lackington" in- 
scribed in the comer. 

" I'll start to-night," said Davis, as he placed the letter in his 
pocket-book ; " I may have to delay a day in London, to see 7ordyce» 
Where shall I write to you ?" 

" I'll talk that over with my Lady," said the other, still trembUng^ 
with the remnant of his fears. " We dine at six," added he, as Davis 
arose to leave the room. 

" So Lizzy told me," said Davis. 

" You don't happen to know if she invited Twining, do you ?" 

" No ! but I hope she didn't," said Grog, sulkily. 

" Why so P He's always chatty, pleasant, and agreeable," said 
Beecher, whose turn it was now to enjoy the other's irritation. 

" He's what I hate most in the world," said Davis, vindictively ; " a 
swell that can walk into every Leg in the Bing — that's what he is !'* 
And with this damnatory estimate of the light-hearted, easy*natured 
Adderley Twining, Grog banged the door and departed. 
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That social sacrament, as some one calls dinner, must have a strange, 
mysterious power over our affections and our sympathies, for when 
these two men next met each other, with napkins on their knees and 
soup before them^ their manner was bland and even cordial. You 
will probably say, How could they be otherwise ? that was neither the 
time nor place to display acrimony or bitterness, nor could they 
carry out in Lizzy's presence the unseemly discussion of the morning. 
Very true ; and their bearing might consequently exhibit a calm and 
decent courtesy; but it did more — far more, it "v^as familiar and 
even friendly, and it is to the especial influence of the dinner-table that 
I attribute the happy change. The blended decorum and splendour — 
that happy union of tangible pleasure with suggestive enjoyment, so 
typified by a well-laid and well-spread table, is a marvellous peace- 
maker. Discrepant opinions blend into harmonious compromise as 
the savoury odours unite into an atmosphere of nutritious incense, 
and a wider charity to one's fellows comes in with the champagne. 
Where does diplomacy unbend — where do its high-priests condescend 
to human feelings and sympathies save at dinner ? Where, save at 
Mansion House banquets, are great Ministers facetious? Where 
else are grave Chancellors jocose and Treasury Lords convivial P 

The three who now met were each in their several ways in good 
spirits— Grog, because he had successfully reasserted his influence 
over Beecher ; Beecher, because, while appearing to be defeated, he 
had duped his adversary ; and Lizzy, for the far better reason that 
she was looking her very best, and that she knew it. She had, more- 
over, passed a very pleasant morning, for Mr. Twining had made it 
his business — doubtless with much hand-rubbing and many exclama- 
tions of " What fun !" — to go amongst all the tradespeople of Baden 
proclaiming the arrival of a '^millionnaire Milor," and counselling 
them to repair with all the temptations of their shops to the hotel. 
The consequence was, that Lizzy's drawing-room was like a fair till 
the hour of dressing for dinner. Jewellery in its most attractive 
forms, rich lace, silks, velvets, furs, costly embroideries, inlaid cabi- 
nets, gems, ancient and modem — all the knick-knackeries which a 
voluptuous taste has conceived, all the extravagant inventions of a 
fashion bent on ruinous expenditure, were there — fans sparkling with 
rubies, riding-whips encrusted with turquoises, slippers studded over 
with pearls. There was nothing wanting : even richly-carved meer- 
schaums and walking-sticks were paraded, in the hope that as objects 
of art and elegance they might attract her favour. Her father had found 
her dazzled and delighted by all this splendour, and told her that one 
of the first duties of her high station was the encouragement of art. 
"It is to you, and such as you, these people look for patronage," said 
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he. ^'An English Peeress is a Princess, and must dispense her 
wealth generonslj." 

I am bound to acknowledge her Ladyship did not shrink £roin this 
responsibility of her station. Without caring for the cost — as often 
without eyen inquiring the price — she selected what she wished ; and 
rows of pearls, dianumd bracelets, rings, and head ornaments covered 
her dressing-table, while sable and Astrakan cloaks, cashmeres, and 
G^noa velvets littered every comer of the room. " After aU," 
thought she, as she fixed a jewelled comb in her hair, ^' it is very nice 
to be rich, and while delighting yourself you can make so many others 
happy !" 

Doubtless, too, there was some reason in the reflection ; and in the 
smiling feuses and grateful glances around her she found a ready con- 
firmation of the sentiment. Happily for her at tiie moment, she did 
not know how soon such pleasures pall, and as happily for ourselves, 
too, is it the law of our Being that they should do so, and ^at no 
enjoyment is worth the name which has cost no effort to procure, nor 
any happiness a boon which has not demanded an exertion to arrive 
at. If Beecher was startled at the sight of all these costly purchases, 
his mind was greatly relieved as Grog whispered him that Heir 
Koch, the banker, had opened a credit fat him, on which he might 
draw as freely as he pleased. The word " Lackington" was a talisman 
which suddenly converted a sea of storm and peril into a lovely lake 
only ruffled by a zephyr. 

At last the pleasant dinner drew to a dose, and as the coffee was 
brought in the noise of a carriage beneath the windows attracted them. 

<' That's ffiy trap," said Davis ; '' I ordered it for half-past eight 
exactly." 
; " But tiiere's no train at this hour," began Lizzy. 

" I know that ; but I mean to post all night, and reach Carlnnhe 
for ^e first departure in the morning. I'm due in London on Moo- 
day morning — eh, my Lord?" 

" Yes, that you are," said Beecher ; " Dublin Tuesday evening." 

" Just so," said Davis, as he arose, ^ and I mean to keep my time 
like a pendulum. Can I do any little commission for your Ladyship 
as I pass through town — ^anything at Howell and James's — anyt^nng 
from Starr's ?" 

" I nevec heard of them—" 

" Quite time enough, Lizzy," broke in Beedier ; " not to say that 
we might stod^ a very smart warehouse with the contents of the next 
room. Don't forget the Courier^— he can join us at Borne; and re- 
member, we shall want a cook. The * Mowbray' have an excellent 
fellow, and I'm sure an extra fifty would seduce him, particuboiy as 
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be bates England, detests a Club, and can't abide tbe ' Snndsjs ;' 
and my Lady will require something smarter than Annette as a maid." 

" Oh! I couldn't part with Annette!" 

'^ "Not need yon ; but you must have some one who can dress hair 
in a Christian fashion." 

" And what do you call that ?" asked G-rog, with a stare of insolent 
meaning. 

^My Lord is quite right in the epithet, for I copied my present 
coiffure from a pictiure of a Jewish girl I bought this morning, and I 
fancy it becomes me vastly." 

There was in the easy coquetry of this speech what at once 
relieved the awkwardness of a very ticklish moment, and Beecher re- 
warded her address with a smile of gratitude. 

'' And the house in Portland-place to be let P' murmured Davis, as 
be read from his note-book. '^ What of that box in the Isle of 
Wight ?" 

** I rather think we shall keep it on ; my sister-in-law liked it, and 
might wish to go there." 

" Let her buy it or take a lease of it, then," said Grog. " You'll 
see, when you come to look into it, she has been left right well off." 

Beecher turned away impatiently, and made no reply. 

" AH that Herefordshire rubbish of model farm and funning stock 
had better be sold at once. You are not going into that humbug like 
the late Lord, I suppose ?" 

'' I have come to no determination about Lackington Court as yet," 
said Beecher, coldly. 

^ The sooner yon do, then, the better. There's not a more rotten 
piece of expense in the world than south-downs and short-homs, 
except it be Cochin-China hens and blue tulips." 

" Let Eordyce look to my subscriptions at the Clubs." 

^^ Fore waste of money when yon're not going back there." 

^ But who says that I am not P" asked Beecher, angrily. 

" Not yet a bit, at all events," replied Davis, and with a grin of ma- 
licious meaning so significant that! Beecher actually sickened with 
terror. 

^* It will be quite time Plough to make further arrangements when I 
confer with the members of my family," said Beecher, haughtily. 

To this speech Davis only answered by another grin, that spoke as 
plain as wcnrds could, ^ Even the high tone will have no effect upon 
«•«•" Luckily this penance was not long to endure, for Lizzy had 
drawn her father aside, and was whispering a few last words to him. 
It was in a voice so low and subdued they spoke that nothing icould 
be heard, but Beecher imagined or fancied he heard Grog mutter 
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" * Pluck' will do it — ' pluck' will do anything." A long, affectionate 
embrace, and a fondly uttered, " Good-by, girl," followed, and then, 
shaking hands with Beecher, Davis lighted his cigar and departed. 

Lizzy opened the window, and, leaning over the balcony, watched 
the carriage as it sped along the vdley, the lights appearing 
and disappearing at intervals. What thoughts were hers as she 
stood there? Who knows? Did she sorrow after him, the one 
sole being who had cared for her through life? — did her heart 
sadden at the sense of desertion ? — was the loneliness of her lot in 
life then uppermost in her mind ? — or did she feel a sort of freedom 
in the thought that now she was to be self-guided and self-dependent ? 
I know not. I can only say that, though a slight flush coloured her 
cheek, she shed no tears, and as she closed the window and returned 
into the room her features were calm and emotionless. 

'^ Why did not Papa take the route by Strasburg, it is much the 
shortest ?" 

^' He couldn't," said Beecher, with a triumphant bitterness — "he 
couldn't. He can't go near Paris." 

" By Yerviers, then, and Belgium ?" said she, reddening. 

" He'd be arrested in Belgium and tried for his life. He has no 
road left but down the Shine to Sotterdam." 

'^ Poor fellow 1" said she, rising, " it must be a real peril that turns 
him from his path." There was an accent upon the pronoun that 
almost made the speech a sarcasm ; at all events, ere Beecher could 
notice it, she had left the room. 

"Now, if Fortune really meant to do me a good turn," said 
Beecher to himself, " she'd just shove my respected father-in-law, 
writing-desk, pocket-book, and all, into the ^Bheingau,' never to 
turn up again." And with this pious sentiment, half wish, half 
prayer, he went down stairs and strolled into the street. 

As the bracing night air refreshed him, he walked along briskly 
towards Lindenthal, his mind more at ease than before. It was, 
indeed, no small boon that the terror of Qrog's presence was removed. 
The man who had seen him in all his transgressions and his short- 
comings was, in reality; little else than an open volume of conscience, 
ever wide-spread before him. How could he presume in such a 
presence to assert one single high or honourable motive? What 
honest sentiment dare he enunciate ? He felt in his heart that the 
Viscount Lackington with ten thousand a year was not the Honour- 
able Annesley Beecher with three hundred. The noble Lord could 
smile at the baits that to the younger son were irresistible tempta- 
tions. There was no necessity that he should plot, scheme, and con- 
trive ; or if he did, it should be for a higher prize, or in a higher 
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sphere, and with higher antagonists. And yet G-rog «rould not have 
it so. Let him do what he would, there was the inexorable Davis 
ever ready to bring down Lackington to the meridian of Beecher ! 
Amidst all the misfortunes of his life the oyer having known this man 
was the worst — the very worst ! 

And now he began to go over in his mind some of the most event- 
ful incidents of this companionship. It was a gloomy catalogue of 
debauch and ruin. Young fellows entrapped at the very outset in 
life, led on to play, swindled, " hocussed,*' menaced with exposure, 
threatened with who knows what perils of public scandal if they 
refused to sign this or that '^ promise to pay." Then all the intrigues 
to obtain the money : the stealthy pursuit of the creditor to the day 
of his advancement or his marriage ; the menaces measured out to 
the exigencies of the case — now a prosecution, now a pistol. What 
a dreadful labyrinth of wickedness was it, and how had he threaded 
through it undetected ! He heaved a heavy sigh as he muttered a sort 
of thanksgiving that it was all ended at last — ^all over ! ^' If it were 
not for Grog, these memories need never come back to me," said he. 
** Nobody wants to recal them against me, and the world will be most 
happy to dine with the Viscount Lackington without a thought of 
the transgressions of Annesley Beecher ! If it were not for G-rog — ^if 
it were not for Orog !"— and so ran the eternal refrain at the close 
of each reflection. *' At all events," said he, *^ I'll ' put the Alps be- 
tween us;' " and early on the following morning the travelling-car* 
riage stood ready at the door, and amidst the bowing and reverences 
of the hotel functionaries, the " happy pair" set out for Italy. 

Do not smile in any derision at the phrase, good reader, the words 
are classic by newspaper authority ; and whatever popular preachers 
may aver to the contrary, we live in a . most charming world, 
where siugleness is blessed and marriage is happy, public speaking 
is always eloquent, and soldiery ever gallant. Still, even a sterner 
critic might have admitted that the epithet was not misapplied, for 
there are worse things in this life than to be a Viscount with a very 
beautiful wife, rolling pleasantly along the Via Mala on GoUinge's 
best patent, with six smoking posters, on a bright day of No- 
vember. This for his share; as to hers, I shall not speak of it. 
And yet, why should I not P Whatever may be the conflict in 
the close citadel of the heart, how much of pleasure is derivable 
from the mere aspect of a beautiiul country as one drives rapidly 
along, swift enough to bring the changes of scene agreeably before 
the eye, and yet not too fast to admit of many a look at some spot 
especially beautiful. And then how charming to lose oneself in that 
dreamland, where— peopling the landscape with figures of iong, long 
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ago, we too have our pait, and ride forth at daybreak £rom some 
deep-vaulted portal in jingling nudl, or gaze from some lone tower 
over the wide expanse that fonna onr baronial realm — visiona of 
ambition, fmciea of a lowlj, humble life, alternating as the rodc- 
crowned castle or the sheltered cot succeed each ol^er. And lastly, 
that strange, proud sentiment we feel as we sweep past town and 
villi^, where human life goea on in iia accustomed track : the crowd 
in the market-place — the little group around the inn — the heavy 
waggon unloading at the little quay — ^the diildren hastening c^n to 
school, — all these signs of a small, small world of its own, that we, in 
our greatness, are never again to gaze on, our higher destiny bearing 
us ever onward to grander and more pretentions scenes. 

" And this is Italy t" said Lizzy, half aloud, as, emraging from the 
mists of the High^ Alps, the carriage wound its zigzag descent 
from the Splugen, little ^impses of the vast plain of Lombardy 
coming into view at each turn of the way, and then the picturesque 
outlines of old ruinous Chiavenna, its tumUe-down houses, half hid 
in trellised vines, and farther on again the head of the Lake of Como, 
with its shores of rugged rock. 

'^ Yes, and this miserable dog-hole here is called Campo Doldno !" 
said Beecher, as he turned over the leaves of his '^ John Murray." 
" That's the most remarkable thing about these Italians, they have 
such high-sounding names for eveiythix^, and we are fools enough 
to be taken in by the sound.'' 

^ It is a delusion that we are rather disposed to indulge in gene- 
rally," said Lizzy. " The words, * your Majesty/ or * your Highness,' 
have their own magic in them, even when the representatives respond 
but little to the station." 

'^ It was your father, I fancy, taught you that lesson," said he, 
peevishly. 

** What lesson do you mean?" 

" To hold people of high rank cheaply — to imagine that they must 
be all cheats and impositions." 

^ No," said she, calmly, but resolutdy. ^ If he taught me any- 
thing on this subject, it was to attribute to persons of exalted station 
very lofty qualities. What I have to fear is, that my expectation will 
be far above the reality. I can imagine what they might be, but Pm 
not so sure it ia what I shall find them." 

" You had better not say so to my sister-in-law," said Beecher, 
jeeringly. 

'' It is not my intention," said she, with the same calm voice. 
" I make that remark," resumed he, '' because she has what some 
people would call exaggerated notions about the superiority of the 
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well-bom over all inferior classes ; indeed, she is scarcely just in her 
estimate of low people." 

^ Low people are i^allj to be pitied !" said abe, with a slight laugh ; 
and Beech^ stole a qxadk glance at her, and was silent. 

He was not able long to maintain this reserve. The truth was, he 
felt an invincible desire to recur to the class in life from which Lizzy 
came, and to speak disparagingly of all who were humbly bom. 'Not 
that this Tulganty was really natural to him — ^far from it. With all 
his blemishes and defects he was innately too much a gentleman to 
descend to this. The secret impulse was to be revenged of Grog Davis 
•— ^ have the one only possible vengeance on the man that had ^ done 
him," and even though that was only to be exacted through Davis's 
daughter, it pleased him. And so he went on to tell of the preju- 
dices — absurd, of course— that persons like Lady G^orgina would 
persist in entertaining about common people. ^' You'll have to be 
so carefiil in all your intercourse with her," said he ; " easy, natural, 
of course, but never familiar — she wouldn't stand it." 

** I will be careful," said Lizzy, calmly. 

" The chances are, she'll find out some one of the name, and ask 
you, in her own half-careless way, * Are you of the Staffordshire 
Davises ? or do you belong to the Davises of Buch a place f " 

" If she should, I can only reply that I don't know," said Lizzy. 

^ Oh ! but you mustn't say that," laogbod out Beecher, who felt a 
sort of triumph over what he regarded as his wife's simplicity. 

^' You would not surely have me say that I was related to these 
people?" 

" No, not exactly tiiat ; but still, to say that you didn't know whe- 
ther you were or not, would be a terrible blunder ! It would amount 
to a confession that you were Davises of nowhere at alL" 

" "Which is about the tmth, perhaps," said she, in the siune tone. 

" Oh ! truth is a very nice thing, but not always pleasant to tell." 

'' But don't you think you could save me from an examination in 
which I am so certain to acquit myself ill, by simply stating that you 
have married a person without rank, station, or fortune ? These facts 
once understood, I feel certain that her Ladyship will never allude to 
them unpleasantly.'.' 

"Then there's another point," said Beecher, evidently piqued 
that he had not succeeded in irritating her — "there's another 
point — and you must be especially careful about it — ^never by any 
chance let out that you were educated at a school, or a Fensionnat, 
or whatever they call it. If there's anything she cannot abide, it is 
the thought of a girl brought up at a school ; mind, therefore, only 
say, * my Governess.' 
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She smiled and was silent. 

" Then she'll ask you if jou had been ^ oat F' and when you were 
presented P and who presented you ? She'll do it so quietly and 
BO naturally, you'd never guess that she meant any impertinence 
by it." 

'^ So much the better, for I shall not feel offended." 

'' As to the Drawing-room," rejoined Beecher, " you must say that 
you always lived very retiredly — ^never came up to town — ^that your 
father saw very little company." 

" Is not this Chiavenna we're coming to ?" asked Lizzy, a slight — 
but very slight— flush rising to her cheek. And now the loud crack"> 
ing of the postilions' whips drowned all other sounds as the horses 
tore along through the narrow streets, making the frail old houses 
rock and shiver as they passed. A miserable-looking vetturino car- 
riage stood at the inn door, and was dragged hastily out of the way 
to make room for the more pretentious equipage. Scarcely had the 
Courier got down than the whole retinue of the inn was in motion, 
eagerly asking if " Milordo" would not alight? if his '' Eccellenza" 
would not take some refreshment P 

But his " Eccellenza" would do neither]; sooth to say, he was not 
in the best of humours, and curtly said, ^^ No, I want nothing but 
post-horses to get out of this wretched place." 

" Isn't that like an Englishman?" said a voice from the vetturino 
carriage to some one beside him. 

'' But I know him," cried the other, leaping out. '' It's the new 
Viscount Lackington." And with this he approached the carriage, 
and respectfully removing his hat, said, '' How d'ye do, my Lord P" 

''Ah, Spicer! you here?" said Beecher, half haughtily. " Off to 
England, I suppose P" 

" No, my Lord, I'm bound for Bome." 

'' So are we, too. Lady Lackington and myself," added he, cor- 
recting at once a familiar sort of glance that Spicer found time to 
bestow upon Lizzy. "Do you happen to know if Lady Georgina 
is there ?" 

" Yes, my Lord, at the Palazzo G-ondi, on the Fintian ;" and here 
Spicer threw into his look an expression of respectful homage to her 
Ladyship. 

" Palazzo Gondi; will you try and remember that address P" said 
Beecher to his wife. And then, waving his hand to Spicer, he added, 
" Good-by— meet you at Bome some of these days," and was gone. 
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CHAPTEE LXXI. 

AT ROME. 

In a small and not very comfortably furnished room looking out 
upon the Pintian Hill at Some, two ladies were seated, working, 
one in deep mourning, whose freshness indicated a recent loss, the 
other, in a strangely fashioned robe of black silk, whose deep cape and 
rigid absence of ornament recalled something of the cloister. . The 
first was the widowed Viscountess Lackington, the second the Lady 
Grace Twining, a recent convert to Eome, and now on her way to 
some ecclesiastical preferment in the Church either as " Ghanoinesse" 
or something. equally desirable. Lady Lackington looked ill and ha- 
rassed, there were not on her face any traces of deep sorrow or af- 
fliction, but the painful marks of much thought. It was the expres- 
sion of one who had gone through a season of trial wherein she had 
to meet events and personages all new and strange to her. It was 
only during the last few days of Lord Lackington's illness that she 
learned the fact of a contested claim to the title, but brief as was the 
time every post brought a mass of letters bearing on this painful 
topic While the lawyers, therefore, showered their unpleasant and dis- 
couraging tidings, there was nothing to be heard of Beecher ; none 
knew where he: waff,- or how a letter was to reach him. All her own 
epistles to him remained unacknowledged. Eordyce's people could 
not trace him, neither could Mr. Dunn, and there was actually the 
thought of asking the aid of that inquisitorial service whose detective 
energies are glenerally directed in the pursuit of guilt. 

If Annesley Beecher might be slow to acknowledge the claims of fra- 
ternal affection, there was no one could accuse him of any lukewarm- 
ness to his own interests, and though it was now two months and 
upwards since the discount's death, yet he had never come forwaid 
to assert his new rank and station. Whatever suspicions might have 
weighed down the mind of the Viscountess regarding this mysterious 
disappearance, the language of all the lawyers' letters was assuredly 
ill calculated to assuage. They more than hinted that they suspected 
some deep game of treachery and fraud. Beecher' s long and dose 
intimacy with the worst characters of the Turf — men notorious for 
their agency in all the blackest intrigues — was continually brought 
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up. His life of difficulty and strait, his unceasing struggle to meet 
his plaj engagements, driving him to the most ruinous compacts, all 
were quoted to show that to a man of such habits and with such 
counsellors any compromise would be acceptable that offered present 
and palpable advantages^ in lieu of a possible and remote future. 

The very last letter the Viscountess received from Eordyce con- 
tained this startling passage: "It being perfectly clear that Mr. 
Beecher would only be too ready to avail himself of his newly 
acquired privileges if he could, we must direct our sole attention to 
those circumstances which may explain why he could not declaro 
himself the Viscount Laekington. iT^ow, the very confident tone 
lately assumed by the Conway party seems to point to this mysterious 
clue, and everything I learn more and more disposes me to apprehend 
a shameful compromise." 

It was with the letter that contained this paragraph before her 
Lady Laekington now sat, affecting to be engaged in her work, but, 
in reality, reading over, for the fiftieth time, the same gloomy 
passage. 

" Is it not incredible that, constituted as the world now is, with its 
railroads and its telegraphs, you cannot immediately discover the 
whereabouts of any missing individual P" said Lady Laekington. 

'' I really think he must have been murdered," said Lady Orace, 
with the gentlest of accents, while she bent her head over the beauti- 
ful altar-cloth she was embroidering. 

*^ Nonsense — absurdity ! such a crime would soon have publicity 
enough." 

Lady Orace gave a smile of compassionate pity at the speedi^ but 
said nothing. 

** I can't imagine how you could believe such a thing possible," 
said the Viscountess, tartly. 

" I can only say, my dear, that, no later than last night, Man- 
signore assured me that, through M. Mazzini and the Bible societies, 
you can make away with any one in Europe, and, indeed, in most 
parts of the world besides. Don't smile so contemptuously, my dear. 
Eemember who it is says this. Of course, as he remarks, the foolish 
newspapers have their own stupid explanations always ready, at 
one moment calling it a political crime, at another the act of insanity, 
and so on. They affected this language about Count Bossi, and then 
about the dear and sainted Archbishop of Paris ; but what true be- 
liever ever accepted this ?" 

" Monsignoie would not hold this language to me" said Lady 
Laekington, haughtily. 
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'^Yeiy probably not^ dearest; be spoke in confidence wben be 
mentioned it to me." 

'' I mean, that be would besitate ere be forfeited any respect I en- 
tertain for bis common sense by tbe utterance of sucb wild absordity. 
Wbat is ity Turner/' asked sbe, suddenly, as ber maid entered. 

" Four packing-cases baye just come, my Lady, witb Mr. Spicer^s 
respectful compliments, and tbat be will be bere immediately — be bas 
only gcme to cbange bis dress." 

'^ Wby don't be come at once P I don't care for bis dress."^ 

** No, my Lady, of course not," said Turner, and retired. 

'' I must say be bas made baste," said Lady Lackington, langoidty'. 
'^ It was only on tbe eigbth or tbe nintl), I tbink, be left tbis, and as 
be bad to get all my mourning tbings — I bad actually notbing — and 
to go down to Lackingfcon Court, and tben to Wales, and after tbat 
to tbe Isle of "Wight, wbat with lawyers and other tiresome people 
to talk to, be bas reaUy net done badly." 

" I hope he bas brought the chalice," sighed Lady Grace. 

'^ I hope be bas brought some tidings of my respectable brother- 
in-law," said tbe Viscountess, in a tone tbat seemed to say where tbe 
really important question lay. 

*^ And the caviare — I trust he bas not forgotten tbe caviare. It is 
tbe only thing Monsignore eats at breakfast in Advent." 

An insolent gesture of the head was all tbe acknowledgment 
Lady Lackington vouchsafed to tbis speech. At last she spoke. 
'' When be can get horse-racing out of bis bead, Spicer is a very useful 
creature." 

" Very indeed," said Lady Grace. 

*^ The absurd notion tbat be is a sporting character is tbe parent of 
BO many other delusions ; be fancies himself affluent, and, stranger 
still, imagines he's a gentleman." And the idea so amused her 
Ladyship, tbat she laughed aloud at it. 

^ Mr. Spicer, my Lady," said a servant, flinging wide the door, and 
in a most accurate morning dress, every detail of which was faultless, 
tbat gentleman bowed bis way across the room witb an amount of 
eagerness that might possibly exact a shake of the band, but, if un- 
successful, might easily subside into a colder acceptance. Lady Lack- 
ington vouchsafed notbing beyond a faint smile, and tbe words, '' How 
d'ye do ?" as with a slight gesture she motioned to him the precise 
chair be was to seat himself on. Before taking bis place, Mr. 
Spicer made a formal bow to Lady Grace, who, witb a vacant smile, 
acknowledged tbe courtesy, and went on with ber work. 

2b2 
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'^ You Iiaye made yery tolerable haste, Spioer," said Lady Lack- 
ington. '^ I scarcely expected you before Saturday." 

'' I baye not been to bed for six nights, my Lady." 

" You'll sleep all the better for it to-night, perhaps." 

" We had an awful gale of wind in crossing to Calais— the passage 
took eight hours." 

" You relished land travelling all the more for it afterwards." 

'' Not so, my Lady ; for at Lyons the whole country was flooded, 
and we were obliged to march eleyen miles afoot on. a railway em- 
bankment, and under a tremendous storm of rain ; but even that was 
not the worst, for in crossing the St. Bernard—^" 

'* I really don't care for such moving accidents, I always skip them 
in the newspapers. What of my mourning — ^is much crape worn ?" 

^'A great deal of crape, my Lady, and in 'bouffes' down the 
dress." 

'' With bugles or without P I see by your hesitation, Sir, you have 
forgotten about the bugles." 

''No, my Lady, I have them," said he,'proudly ; '' small acorns of 
jet are also worn on points of the flounces, and Madame Frontin 
suggested that, as your Ladyship dislikes black so much*—" 

'' But who said as much, Sir ?" broke she in, angrily. 

" And the caviare, Mr. Spicer — ^have you remembered the caviare ?" 
lisped out Lady Grace. 

'' Yes, my Lady ; but Foitnum's people are afraid some of it 
may prove a failure. There was something, I don't know what, 
happened to the fish in the Baltic this year." 

''Who ventured to say black was unbecoming to me?" asked 
Lady Lackington, changing her question, and speaking more angrily. 

" It was Frontin, my Lady, who remarked that you once had said 
nothing would ever induce you to wear that odious helmet widows 
sometimes put on." 

" Oh dear ! and I have such a fancy for it," exclaimed Lady 
Qrace. 

" You mistake, my dear ; you are confoividing the occasion with 
the costume," said Lady Lackington ; and her eyes sparkled with the 
malice of her remark. 

Mr. Spicer's face exhibited as much enjoyment of the wit as he 
deemed decorous to the party satirised. 

" And now, Sir, for the important part of your mission : have you 
obtained any information about my brother-in-law ?" 

" Yes, my Lady, I saw him at Chiavenna. He drove up to the 
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post-house to change horses as we were there ; he told me, in the few 
minutes we spoke together, that they were on their way to Eome." 

" "Whom do you mean, Sir, when you say * they ?' " 

" Lord and Lady Lackington, my Lady." 

*' Is he married? Did you say he was married, Sir?" exclaimed 
fihe, in a voice discordant aboye all her efforts to restrain. 

" Yes, my Lady ; I was, in a manner, presented to her Ladyship, 
who was^ I must say, a very beautiful person " 

"I want no raptures. Sir; are you quite certain she was his 
wife?" 

''His Lordship told me so, my Lady, and when they reached 
the H6tel Boyal, at Milan, I took occasion to question the courier, 
whom I knew before, and he told me all about it." 

" Go on. Sir." 

" Well, my Lady, they were just married about ten or twelve 
days when I met them; the ceremony had been performed in 
some little out-of-the-way spot in the Bhine country where Mr. 
Beecher had been staying for the summer, and where, as it happened, 
he never received any tidings of the late Lord's death, or the presump- 
tion is, he had never made this unfortunate connexion." 

" What do you mean by * unfortunate connexion ?' " 

'' Why, one must really call it so, my Lady ; the world, at least, 
will say as much." 

" Who is she. Sir ?" 

** She's the daughter of one of the most notorious men in England, 
my Lady, the celebrated Leg, Grog Davis." 

Ah, Mr. Spicer, small and insignificant as you are, you have your 
sting, and her Ladyship has felt it. These words, slowly uttered in 
a tone of assumed sorrow, so overcame her they were addressed to, 
that she covered her face with her handkerchief and sat thus, speech- 
less, for several minutes. To Spicer it was a moment of triumph — it 
was a vengeance for all the insults, all the slights she showered upon 
him, and he only grieved to think how soon her proud spirit would 
rally from the shock. 

Lady Lackington's face, as she withdrew her handkerchief, was of 
ashy paleness, and her bloodless lips trembled with emotion. '' Have 
you heard what this man has said, Grace ?" whispered she, in a voice 
80 distinct as to be audible throughout the room. 

" Yes, dearest ; it is most distressing," said the other, in the softest 
of accents. 

'' Distressing ! It is an infamy !" cried she. Then suddenly turning 
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to Spicer, with flaring eyes and fluslied face, she said, " You have 
rather a talent for blondeiing, Sir, and it is just as likely this is but 
a specimen of your powers. I am certain she is not his wife." 

*' I can only say, my Lady, that I took pains enough to get the story 
accurately ; and as Kuffher, the courier, was at the marriage—-'' 

" Marriage!" broke she in, with a sarcastic irony; ^'why, Sir, it 
18 not thus a Peer of England selects the person who is to share his 
dignity." 

"But you forget, my Lady," interposed Spicer, 'Hhat he didn't 
know he was a Peer — he had not the slightest expectation of being 
one — ^at the time. Old Grog knew it " 

'' Have a care, Sir, and do not you forget yourself. These familiar 
epithets are for your associates in the £ing, and not for my ears." 

" Well, the Captain, my Lady — ^he is as well known by that name 
as the other — he had all the information, and kept back the letters, 
and managed the whole business so deyerly, that the first Mr. Beecher 
ever knew of his Lordship's death was when hearing it from Mr. 
Twining, at Baden." 

'' I thought Mr. Twining was in Algiers, or Australia, I forget 
which," said Lady Grace, gently. 

" Such a marriage must be a mockery-^ mere mockery. He 
shall break it — ^he must break it!" said Lady Lackington, aa she 
walked up and down with the long strides and the step of a tigress 
in a cage. 

" Oh dear! they are so difficult to break!" sighed Lady Grace. 
" Mr. Twining always promised me a divorce when the law came in 
and made it so cheap, and now he says that it's all a mistake, and 
unto, another Bill, or an Act, or a something or other, is passed, 
that it's a luxury far above persons of moderate fortune." 

'' Break it he shall," muttered Lady Lackington, as she continued 
her march. 

'' Of course, dearest, expense doesn't signify to yotf," sighed out 
Lady Grace. 

" And do you mean to tell me. Sir," said Lady Lackington, " that 
this is the notorious Captain Davis of whose doings we have been 
reading in every newspaper P" 

" Yes, my Lady, he is the notorious" — ^he was going to say Grog, 
but corrected himself, and added — ^^ Captain Davis, and has been for 
years back the intimate associate of the present Lord Lackington." 

Mr. Spicer was really enjoying himself on this occasion, nor was 
it often his fortune to give her Ladyship so much annoyance inno- 
cuously. His self-indulgence, however, carried him too far, for Lady 
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Lackington, suddenly tunung round, caught the expression of gra* 
tified malice on his face. 

" Take care, Sir — take care," she cried, with a menacing gesture 
of her finger. ^* There maj chance to be a flaw somewhere in your 
narrative ; and if there should, Mr. Spicer — ^if there should — ^I don't 
think Lord Lackington will forget it — ^I am sure I shan't." And 
with this threatening declaraticm her Ladyship swept out of the 
room in most haughty fashion. 

"This is all what comes of being obliging," exclaimed Spicer, 
unable to control himself any longer. " It was not I that threw 
Seecher into Grog's company — ^it was not J made him marry Grog's 
daughter. For all that I cared, he might go and be a monk at La 
Trappe, or marry as many wives as Brigham Young himself." 

" I hope you brought me Lady Gertrude Oscot's book, Mr. Spicer 
— ' Bays through Oriel Windows ?' " said Lady Grace, in one of her 
sweetest voices. '' She is such a charming poetess." 

"I'd lay my life on't, she's just as wide-awake as her father," 
muttered Spicer to himself. 

"As wide-awake P Dear me, what can you mean ?" 

"That she's fly — up to trap — oh, isn't she!" went he on, still 
communing with himself. 

" Lady Gertrude Oscot, Sir?" 

" No ; but Grog Davis's daughter — the new Viscountess Lacking* 
ton — my Lady. I was thinking of Tter,^ said Spicer, suddenly 
recalled to a sense of where he stood. 

" I protest. Sir, I cannot understand how two 'persons so totally 
dissimilar could occur to any mind at the same moment." And with 
this Lady Grace gathered up the details of her embroideiy, and 
curtseying a deep and formal adieu, left the room. 

" Haven't I gone and done it with both of them!" said Spicer, as 
he took out his cigar-case to choose a cigar ; not that he had the 
slightest intention of lighting it in such a place — ^no profanity of 
the kind ever occurred to him — ^all he meant was the mock bravado 
to himself of an act that seemed to imply so much coolness, such 
collected courage. As to striking a light, he'd as soon have done 
it in a magazine. 

And sticking his cigar in his mouth, he left the house; even in the 
street he forgot to light it, and strolled along, turning his weed 
between his lips, and revolving no very pleasant thoughts in his mind : 
" All the way to England, down to Wales, then the Isle of Wight, 
seeing no end of people — ^lawyers, milliners, agents, proctors, jewel- 
lers, and dressmakers — eternal explainings and expostulatings, 
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begging for this, deprecating that ; asking this man to be active and 
the other to be patient ; and then back again over the whole breadth 
of Europe in atrocious weather, sea-sick and land-sick, tossed, jolted, 
and shaken — and all for what->-«7, for what ? To be snubbed, out- 
raged, and insulted, treated like a lacquey — ^no, but ten times worse 
than any lacquey would bear. And why should I bear it ? That's 
the question. Why should I ? Does it signify a brass farthing to 
me whether the noble house of Lackington quarters its arms with 
the cogged dice and the marked king of the Davises P What do I 
care about their tarnished shield ? It's rather cool of my Lady to turn 
upon me /" Well reasoned and true, Mr. Spicer ; you have but for- 
gotten one small item in the account, which is the consideration ac- 
corded to you by your own set, because you were seen to mingle with 
those so much above you. 

We are told that when farthings are shaken up a sufficiently long 
time with guineas in a bag they acquire a sort of yellow lustre, which, 
though by no means enabling them to pass for guineas, still makes 
them wonderfully bright farthings, and doubtless would render them 
very intolerant iu the company of their equals. Such was, in a 
measure, what had happened to Mr. Spicer ; and though at first sight 
the process would seem a gain, it is in reality the reverse, since, after 
this mock gilding, the coin — whether it be man or farthing — ^has lost 
its stamp of truthfulness, and will not " pass" for even the humble 
value it once represented. 

"At all events," thought Mr. Spicer, as he went along, "her 
Ladyship has not come off scot free for all her impertinence. I have 
given her materials for a very miserable morning, and irritated the 
very sorest spot in all her mind. It was just the very lesson she 
wanted ; there's nothing will do her so much good in the world." 

It is by no means an uncommon delusion for ill-natured people to 
£Euicy that they are great moral physicians, and that the bitters they 
drop into yowr wine-glass and my tea-cup are admirable tonics, which 
our constitutions require. The drug is not always an evil, but the 
doctor is detestable. 

As Spicer drew nigh one of the great hotels in the Piazza di Spagna 
he recognised Beecher's travelling-carriage just being unloaded at 
the door. They had arrived at that moment, and the courier was 
bustling about and giving his orders like one whose master was Hkely 
to exact much and pay handsomely. 

" The whole of the first floor, Freytag," said the courier, authori- 
tatively ; " every room of it. My Lord cannot bear the disturbance 
of people lodged near him." 
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" He used not to be so particular in the ' Bench,' " muttered Spicer. 
" I remember his sleeping one of three in a room." 

" Ah, Mr. Spicer ! my Lord said, if I should meet you, to mention 
he wishes to see you.'* 

" Do you think he'd receive me now, Kuffner ?" 

" WeU, rU go and see." 

Mr. Kuffner came speedily back, and beckoning to Spicer to follow, 
led the way to Lord Lackington's room. " He is dressing for dinner, 
but will see you," added he, as he introduced him. 

The noble Viscount did not turn from the mirror at which he was 
elaborately arranging his neckcloth as Spicer entered, but satisfied 
himself with calling out, " Take a chair, Spicer, you'll find one some- 
where." 

The tone of this salutation was not more significant than the aspect 
of the room itself. All the articles of a costly dressing-case of silver- 
gilt were ranged on one table. Essence-bottles, snuff-boxes, pipe- 
heads, with rings, jewelled buttons, and such-like knick-knackeries 
covered another ; whatever fancy could suggest or superfluity com- 
pass of those thousand-and-one trinkets the effeminacy of our age 
has introduced into male costume, all abounded. Quantities, too, 
of the most expensive clothes were there — ^rich uniforms, fur-lined 
pelisses, and gold-embroidered waistcoats. And as Mr. Spicer 
quickly made the tour of these with his eye, his gaze rested at last 
on my Lord himself, whose dressing-gown of silver brocade would 
have made a state robe for a Venetian Doge. 

" Everything is in confusion just now, but if you'll throw down 
some of those things, you'll get a chair," said Beecher, carelessly. 

Spicer, however, preferred to take his place at the chimney, on 
which he leaned in an attitude that might take either the appearance 
of respect or familiarity, as the emergency required. 

" When did you arrive ?" asked my Lord. 

" About two hours ago," was the short reply. 

Beecher turned to gaze at the man, who answered without more 
semblance of deference, and now, for the first time, their eyes met. 
It was evidently Spicer's game, by a bold assertion of former inti- 
macy, to place their future intercourse on its old footing, and just as 
equally decided was Beecher that no traditions of the past should 
rise up and obtrude themselves on the present, and so he threw into 
this quiet, steady stare an amount of haughty resolution, before 
which Spicer quailed and struck his fiag. 

"Perhaps, I should say, three hours, my Lord," added Spicer, 
flurriedly ; and Beecher turned away with a slight curl on his lip, as 
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though to say, ^'The conflict was sot a very long one." Spicer marked 
the expression, and vowed vengeance for it. 

** I thought you'd have got here two or three days before/' said 
Beecher, carelessly. 

" Yetturino travelUng is not like extra-post, my Lord," said Spicer, 
&wningly. " Tou could cover your hundred miles between break&dt 
and a late dinner, while we thought ourselves wonderful to get over 
forty from sunrise to midnight." 

'' That's true," yawned out Beecher ; *^ Yetturino work must be 
detestable." 

^ No man could give you a better catalogue of its grievances than 
your fiather-in-law, my Lord ; he has had a long experience of them. 
I remember, one winter, we started from Brussels in the deep snow 
— there was Baring, Hope Pisk, Grog, and myself." 

'' I don't care to hear your adventures ; and it would be just as 
agreeable to me were you to call my relative Captain Davis, as to 
speak of him by a vulgar nickname." 

" Faith, my Lord, I didn't mean it. It slipped out quite uncon- 
sciously, just as it did a while ago— far more awkwardly, by-the-by — 
when I was talking to Lady Lackington. The Dowager, I mean." 

<' And what occasion, Sir, had you to refer to Captain Davis in her 
company ?" asked Beecher, fiercely. 

'^ She asked me plumply, my Lord, what was her Ladyship's name, 
what family she came of, who her connexions were, and I told her that 
I never heard of any of them, except her father, popularly known as 
Grog Davis — a man that every one on the Turf was acquainted with." 

" You are a malicious scoundrel, Spicer," said Beecher, whose pale 
cheek now shook and trembled with passion. 

'^Well, I don't think so, my Lord," said the other, quietly. ^ It 
is not, certainly, the character the world gives me. And as to what 
passed between her Ladyship and myself this afternoon, I did my 
very best to escape difficulties. I told her that the Brighton affidr 
was almost forgotten now — ^it was fully eighteen years since it 
happened ; that as to Charles Herbert's death, there were two stories 
— some averring that poor Charley had actually struck Gbrog — ^and 
then, though the York trial was a public scandal— —Well, my Lord, 
don't look so angrily at me — it was by no fault of mine these transac- 
tions became notorious." 

" And what have you been all your whole life to this Davis but his 
cad and errand-boy, a fellow he has sent with a bad horse — for he would 
not have trusted you with a good one-— to run for a hack stakes in an 
obscure county, a lounger about stables and the steps of club-houses, 
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picking tip scraps of news from the jocks and selling them to the gen- 
tlemen P Does it become 70U to turn out Kit Dayis and nm fiill cry 
after him P" 

It was but rarelj that Beecher's indignation could warm up to the 
temperature of downright passion, but when it did so, it gave the 
man a sort of power that few would have recognised in his weak and 
yielding nature ; at all events, Spicer was not Hxe mgai to stem such 
a torrent, and so he stared at him with mingled terror and anger. 

" I tell you, Mr. Spicer," added Beecher, more passionately stilly 
^ if you hadn't known Davis was a thousand miles away, you'd never 
have trusted yourself to speak of him in this fashion ; but, for your 
comfort I say it, he'll be here in a day or two." 

" I never said a word of him you'd not find in the newspapers," 
said Spicer, doggedly. 

^' When you come to settle accounts together it will surprise me 
very much if there won't be matter for another paragraph in them," 
said Beecher, with a sneer. 

Spicer winced ; he tried to arrange his neckcloth, and then to 
button his glove, but all his efibrts could not conceal a laremor that 
shook him &om head to foot. Now, when Beecher got his ''man down," 
he never thought he could trample enough upon him ; and, as he 
walked the room in hasty strides to and fro, he jeeringly pictured to 
Spicer the pleasures of his next meeting with Davis ; not, indeed, 
but that all his eloquence was superfluous — ^it needed no descriptive 
powers to convince any who enjoyed Qrog^s friendship what his 
enmity might imply. 

'' I know him as well as i^ou do, my Lord," said Spicer, as his pa- 
tience at last gave way. '' And I know, besides, there's more than 
half the Continent where he can't set a foot." 

** Perhaps you mentioned that, also, to my sister-in-law," said 
Beecher, derisively. 

*^No; I said nothing about it !" muttered the other. 

There was now a pause— each only waited for any the slightest show 
of concession to make advances to the other ; for, although without the 
slightest particle of good feeling on either side, they well knew the 
force of the adage that enjoins friendship among knaves. My Lord 
thoroughly appreciated the utility of a Spicer— well did Spicer under- 
stand all tiie value of a Peer's acquaintance. 

Each ruminated long over the situation, and at last Beecher said, 
'' Did poor Lackington leave you anything in his will P" 

" A racing snaffle and two whips, my Lord." 

''Poor fellow, he never forgot any one, I'm sure," sighed Beecher. 
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** He had a wonderful memory indeed, my Lord, for I had bor- 
rowed twenty pounds of him at the Canterbury races some ten years 
ago, and he said to me just before he took to bed, ' Never mind the 
trifle that's between us, Spicer, I shall not take it.' " 

" Good-hearted, generous fellow !** muttered Beecher. 

Spicer's mouth twitched a little, but he did not speak. 

"There never was a better brother, never!" said Beecher, fiir 
more intent upon the display of his own affectionate sorrow than in 
commemorating fraternal virtues. " We never had a word of dis- 
agreement in our lives. Poor Lackington ! he used to think he was 
doing the best by me by keeping me so tight and always threatening 
to cut me down still lower ; he meant it for the best, but you know 
I couldn't live upon it, the thing was impossible. If I hadn't been 
one of the ' wide-awakes ' I'd have gone to the wall at once ; and let 
me tell you, Master Spicer, it wasn't every fellow would have kept 
his head over water where I was swimming." 

" That I'm convinced of," said Spicer, gravely. 

"Well, it's a long lane has no turning, Spicer," said he, com- 
placently looking at himself in the glass. " Even a runaway pulls 
up somewhere ; not but I'm sorry firom the bottom of my heart for 
poor Lack, but it will be our own turn one of these days — ^that's a 
match there's no paying forfeit on, eh, Spicer P it must come off, 
whether we will or not !" 

" So it must, my Lord," sighed out Spicer, sympathetically. 

" Ay, by Jove ! whether a man leaves twelve thousand a year or 
only two hundred behind him," sighed out Beecher, who ^could not 
help making the application to himself. 

Again did Spicer sigh, and so profoundly it might have represented 
grief for the whole Peerage. 

" I say, old fellow," said Beecher, clapping him familiarly on the 
shoulder, " I wish you hadn't told Georgy all that stuff about Davis ; 
these things do no good." 

" I assure you solemnly, my Lord, I said it with the best mo- 
tives ; her Ladyship would certainly learn the whole history some- 
where, and so I thought I'd just sketch the thing off in a light, easy 
way." 

" Come, come, Spicer — ^no gammon, my lad ; you never tried any 
of your light, easy ways with my sister-in-law. At all events, ifs 
done, and can't be undone now," sighed he, drearily. Then, after a 
moment, he added, " How did she take the news ?" 

" Well, at first, my Lord, she wouldn't believe it, but went on — 
' She's not his wife, Sir ; I tell you they're not married,' and so on." 
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" WeU— and then ?" 

" Then, mj Lord, I assured her that there could be no doubt of 
the matter — that your Lordship had done me the honour of pre- 
senting me " 

"Which I never did, Master Spicer," laughed in Beecher — "you 
know well enough that I never did ; but a fib won't choke you, old 
feUow." 

" At all events, I made it clear that you were really married, and 
to the daughter of a man that would send you home on a shutter if 
you threw any doubt on it," 

" "Wouldn't he, by Jupiter !" exclaimed Beecher, with all the sin- 
cerity of a great fact. "Well, after tJiat^ how did she take on ?" 

" She didn't say a word, but rocked from side to side, this way — ^like 
one going to faint ; and indeed her colour all went, and she was pale 
as a corpse ; and then she took long breaths, and muttered below 
her voice, ' This is worst of all !' After that, she ralliecl, and cer- 
tainly gave it to your Lordship in round style, but always winding it 
up with — ' Break it he shall, and must, if it was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury married them.' " 

"Y-erj fine talking. Master Spicer, but matrimony is a match 
where you can't scratch and pay forfeits. I wish you could," mut- 
tered he to himself. " I wish you had the presence of mind and the 
pluck to have told her that it was mt/ afiair, and not hers. As to 
the honour of the Lackingtons and all that lot, she isn't a Lackington 
any more than you are — she's a De Tracey ; good blood, no better, but 
she isn't one of us, and you ought to have told her so." 

" I own I'd not have had courage for that!" said Spicer, can- 
didly. 

" That's what J'd have said in your place, Spicer. The present 
Yiscount Lackington is responsible to himself, and not to the late 
Lord's widow ; and, what's more, he is no fiat, without knowledge of 
men and the world, but a fellow with both eyes open, and who has 
gone through as smart a course of education as any man in the Eing. 
Take up the Eacing Calendar, and show me any one since Hucka- 
back beat Crim. Con. that ever got it so * hot ' as I have. No, no, 
my Lady, it won't do, preaching to me about * life.' If I don't 
know a thing or two, who does ? If you'd have had your wits about 
you, Spicer, that's what you'd have told her." 

" I'm not so ready at a pinch as you are, my Lord," muttered 
Spicer, who afiected sullenness. 

" Pew are. Master Spicer — ^very few are, I can tell you;" and in 
the pleasure of commending and complimenting himself and his own 
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great gifts, Beecher speedily ceased to remember wliat so lately had 
annoyed him. '' Dine here at seFen, Spicer/' said he, at last, *' and 
I'll present you to my Lady. She'll be amused with ifou" Though 
the last words were uttered in a way that made their exact signi- 
ficance somewhat doubtful, Mr. Spicer never sought to canvass them ; 
he accepted the invitation in good part, for he was one of those men 
who, though they occasionally " quarrel with their bread-and-butter," 
are wise enough never to fall out with their truffles. 



CHAPTEE LXXII. 

THE TWO VISOOUVTEBBES. 

Wniir the new Viscount had dismissed Mr. Spicer, he set out to 
visit his sister-in-law. Any one who has been patient enough to 
follow the stages of this history wiU readily imagine that he did not 
address himself to the task before him with remarkable satisfaction. 
If it had been a matter to be bought off by money, he would readily 
have paid down a good round sum as forfeit. It was no use for- 
tifying himself, as he tried to do, by all the common-places he kept 
repeating to his own heart, saying, ^ She ain't my guardian. Pm no 
ward to be responsible to her. She can exercise no control over me or 
my property. She's the dowager and no more." All the traditions of 
his younger brother life rose up in rebellion against these doctrines, 
and he could think of her as nothing but the haughty Yisoountess, 
who had so often pronounced the heaviest censures upon his asso- 
dates and his mode of living. A favourite theory of his was it also, in 
olden time, to imagine that, but for Gkorgina, Lackington would 
have done this, that, and t'other for him; that she it was who 
thwarted all his brother's generous impulses, and taught him to look 
with stem disfavour on his life of debt and dissipation. These 
memories rushed now fully to his mind, and assuredly added no 
sentiment of pleasure to his expectation of the meeting. More than 
once did he come to a halt, and deliberate whether he should go on 
or not. Again and again did he mutter to himself doubts of whether, 
seeing how unpleasant such an interview must prove, he need incur 
the pain of it. '* I could write to her, or I could send Lizzy to 
Bay that I was confined to bed, and ill. Wouldn't that be a flare 
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Up ! By Jove ! if I could only see tlie match as it came off between 
them, I'd do thaf. Not but I know Georgy would win ; Bhe'd come 
out BO strong as ' Grande Dame/ the half-bred 'un would hare no 
chance. Still there would be a race, and a close one, fcnr Lizzy has 
her own turn of speed, and if she had the breeding — oh, if she had 

the breeding ^" And as he got thus far in his ruminations, he had 

reached the Palazzo Gondi, where his sister-in-law lived. With a sort 
of sullen courage he rang the bell, and was shown in : her Ladyship 
was dressiDg, but would be down in a moment. 

Beecher had now some minutes alone, and he passed them 
Bcrutjnising the room and its appurtenances. All was commoner 
and more homely than he looked for. Not many indications of 
comfort — scarcely any of luxury. What might this mean P Was her 
settlement so small as to exact this economy, or was it a yoluntary 
saving. If so, it was the very reverse of all her former tastes, for 
she was essentially one who cultivated splendour and expense. This 
problem was still puzzling him, when the door opened and she 
entered. He advanced rapidly to meet her, and saluted her on each 
cheek. There was a strange affectation of cordiality on each side. 
Prize-fighters shake hands ere they double them up into catapults 
for each other's heads, but the embrace here was rather more like 
the kiss the victim on the scaffold bestows upon his executioner. 

Seated side by side on the sofa for a few minutes, neither uttered 
a word ; at last she said, in a calm, low voice, " We had hoped to see 
you before this— Ae looked anxiously for your coming." 

Beecher heaved a heavy sigh : in that unhappy delay was com- 
prised all the story of his calamities. And how to begin — ^how to 
open the narrative ? 

^' I wrote as many as five letters," resumed she, '^ some addressed 
to Fordyce's, others to the care of Mr. Davenport Dunn." 

" Not one of them ever reached me." 

" Very strange, indeed," said she, with a smile of fsdntest incredu- 
lity ; " letters so seldom miscarry now-a-days. Stranger still, that 
none of your other correspondents should have apprised you of your 
brother's state ; there was ample time to have done it." 

** 1 knew nothing of it. I vow to Heaven I had not the slightest 
suspicion of it!" 

'' Telegraphs, too, are active agencies in these days, and I wrote to 
Pordyce to use every exertion to acquaint you." 

" I can only repeat what I have said already, that I was utterly 
ignorant of everything till I arrived at Baden ; there, I accidentally 
met Twining " 
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" Spicer told me about it/' said she, abruptly, as though it was not 
neoessary to discuss any point conceded on both sides. "Your 
coming," continued she, '^ was all the more eagerly looked for, because 
it was necessary you should be, so £Eir as possible, prepared for the 
suit we are threatened with ; actions at law for ejectments on title 
are already announced, and great — ^the very greatest — ^inconvenience 
has resulted for want of formal instructions on your part." 

" Is the thing really serious, Georgy F" asked he, with an un- 
feigned anxiety of manner. 

" If you only will take the trouble of reading Eordyce's two last 
letters — ^they are very long, I confess, and somewhat difficult to 
understand — ^you will at least see that his opinion is the reverse of 
favourable. In fact, he thinks the English estates are gone." 

" Oh, Georgy dearest ! hut i/ou don't believe that ?" 

" The Irish Barony and certain lands in Cork," resumed she, 
calmly, " are not included in the demand they profess to make ; nor, 
of course, have they any claim as to the estates purchased by Lord 
Lackington through Mr. Dunn." 

" But the title ?" 

" The Viscounty goes with the English property." 

" Good Heavens ! a title we have held undisturbed, unquestioned, 
since Edward the Third's time. I cannot bring myself to con- 
ceive it !" 

" Great reverses of condition can be borne with dignity when they 
are not of our own incurring," said she, with a stem and pointed 
significance. 

" I'm afraid I cannot boast of possessing all your philosophy," said 
he, touchily. 

" So much the worse. You would need it, and even more, too, if 
all that I have heard be true." 

There was no mistaking this inference, and Beecher only hesitated 
whether he should accept battle at once, or wait for another broad- 
side. 

" Kot but," broke she in, "if you could assure me that the 
rumours were untrue — ^that t/ou have been calumniated, and I 
misinformed — ^if, I say, you were enabled to do this, the tidings 
would help greatly to sustain me through this season of trouble." 

" You must speak more plainly, Georgina, if I am to understand 
you." 

" Are you married, Annesley ?" said she, abruptly. 

" Yes. I hope I am of an age to enter the holy estate without 
leave from my relations." 
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'' It is true, then?" said she, with a deep, full voice. 
" Perfectly true. And then ?" There was an open defiance in this 
tone of questioning which seemed actually to sting her. 

" * And then ?' ** repeated she, after him — " * and then p* You are 
right to say, * and then ?'— if that means, * What next p' " 

Beecher turned pale and red, as fear and passion swayed him 
alternately; but he never spoke. 

" Is it really a marriage ?" broke she in again, " or is it some 
mockery enacted by a degraded priest, and through the collusion of 
some scheming sharpers ? Oh, Annesley ! tell me frankly how you 
have been tricked into this ignominious contract !" And her accents, 
as she spoke this, assumed a tone of imploring affection that actually 
moved him. To this a sense of offended dignity quickly succeeded 
with him, and he said : 

" I cannot permit you to continue in this strain ; I am rightfully, 
legally married, and the lady who shares my lot is as much the 
Yiscountess Lackington as you are." 

She covered her face with both her hands, and sat thus for several 
minutes. 

" Perhaps it is all for the best," muttered she, in a low but audible 
accent — ^^ perhaps it is all for the best. Loss of rank, station, and 
name will fall the more lightly on those who so little understood how 
to maintain them with dignity." 

" And if I am threatened with the loss of my title and fortune," 
cried Beecher, passionately, '' is it exactly the time to heap these 
insults on me ?" 

Partly from the firmness of his manner as he uttered these words, 
partly that they were not devoid of truthful meaning, she accepted 
the reproof almost submissively. 

^^ You must go over to England at once, Beecher," said she, calmly. 
" You must place yourself immediately in Pordyce's hands, and se- 
cure the best advice the Bar affords. I would go with you myself, 
but that " The deep fiush that spread over Beecher*s face as 
she paused here made the moment one of intense pain to each. *^ "No 
matter," resumed she ; " there is only one danger I would warn you 
against. You dropped the word * compromise ;' now, Annesley, let 
nothing induce you to descend to this. Such a suggestion could only 
have come from those whose habits of life accept expediency in 
lieu of principle. Maintain your rights proudly and defiantly so 
long as they pertain to you ; if law should at last declare that we are 
only usurper s " She tried to finish, but the words seemed as if 
they would choke her, and after an effort almost convulsive she burst 
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into tears. Scarcely less moyed, Beecber cohered hk &ee with his 
hands and turned away. 

^ I will do whatever you advise me, Georgina," said he, at length, 
as he seated himself on the sofa at her side. '^ If you say I ought to 
go to England, I'U set off at once." 

** Yes ; you must be in London ; you must be where you can have 
daily, hourly access to your lawyers ; but you must also determine 
that this contest shall be decided by law, and law alone. I cannot, 
will not, believe that your rights are invalid. I feel assured that the 
House of Lords will maintain the cause of an acknowledged member 
of their order against the claims of an obscure pretender. This sym* 
pathy, however, will only be with you so long as you are true to your- 
ael£ Let the word ' compromise' be but uttered, and the generous 
sentiment will be withdrawn ; therefore, Annealey" — here she 
dropped her voice, and spoke more impressively — *^ therefore, I should 
say, go over to England alone j be free to exercise untrammelled your 
own calm judgment — ^keep your residence a secret from all save your 
law advisers-^see none else." 

'^ You mean, then, that I should go without my wife P" 
''Yes!" said she, coldly; "if she acconq>any you, heir fnanda, her 
&ther, with whom she will of course correspond, will know of your 
whereabouts and flock round you with their unsafe counsels : tUs is 
most to be avoided." 

*^ But how is it to be managed, Geoigina; she cannot surely stop 
here, at an hotel too, while I am away in Eng^d?" 

" I see nothing against such an arrangement ; not having had the 
pleasure of seeing and knowing Lady Lackington, I am unable to 
guess any valid reasons against this plan. Is she young F" 
« Not twenty." 

'' Handsomie, of course f " said she, with a slight but supercilious 
curl of the lip. 

"Very handsome — beauti&l," answered he, hut in a voice that 
denoted no rapture. 

Lady Lackington mused for a moment or two ; it seemed as if she 
were discussing within her own mind a problem, stating and answer- 
ing objections as they arose, for she muttered such brdken words as, 
'' Dangerous, of course— in Home especially — ^but impossible for her 
to go to England— 4)11 her relations — anything better than that — 
must make the best of it ;" then, turning to Beecher with an air of 
one whose determination was taken, she said : " She must stay with 
me till you return." Before he had rallied £N>m his surprise at this 
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resolution, she added, ^* Come orer to tea tliis eveiuiig, and let me 
see her.'* 

Beecher pressed her liand cordiallj, as though to imply a gratitude 
dboye words ; hut in realitj he turned away to conceal all the emo- 
tions this new position of diffiouliy occaaioned, merely calling out, 
'* We'll come very early," as he departed. 

lizzy heard that Spicer was to be their guest at dinner, and they 
themselves to take tea with the Viscountess Lackingtoni with equal 
indifference. She had scarcely seen Mr. Spicer, and was not over 
pleased with her brief impression ; of her Ladyship she had only 
heard, but even that much had not inspired her to anticipate plea- 
sure in the meeting. 

There was, however, in her husband's manner, a sort of fidgety 
anxieiy that showed he attached to the coming interview an amount 
of importance she could by no means understand. He continued 
to throw out such hints as to " Georgina's notiona" on this or that 
point ; and, while affecting a half ridicule, reaUy showed how se- 
riously he r^iarded them. Ef en to Lizzy's dress his cares extended ; 
and he told her to be mindful that notiung in her costume should 
attract special critioism or remark. 

Beecher was fiur more uneasy than even his looks betrayed. He 
dreaded to dwell upon the haughty demeanour his sister-in-law 
would so certainly assume, and the sort of inspection to which his 
wife was to be subjected. In his heart he wished that Lizzy had been 
less beautiful, less attractive^ or, as he ungraciously styled it to 
himself, '' less showy." He well knew how damaging would all her 
brilliant qualities become to the eyes of one^ herself a belle and a 
beauty in times past. He discussed over and over with himself 
whether it might not be better to acquaint Lizzy of the kind of dress 
parade that awaited her, or leave wholly to chance the events of the 
interview. Per aoce in his life he took a wise resolve, and said 
nothing on the matter. 

The dinner passed off somewhat heavily-^Beecher silent and 
preoccupied, Lizzy thoughtful and indisposed to converse, and 
Spicer vexed, in spite of all his resolutions to the contrary, by what 
he had insultingly called to himself, "the airs of Grog Davis's 
daughter ;" and yet nothing could be less just than to stigmatise 
by such a phrase a mainner quiet, calm, and unpretentious^ and 
totally removed from all affectation. 

For a while Beecher bestowed a watchful attention on Spicer, imeasy 
lest by some adroit piece of malice he might either irritate Liz2y or 
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lead her oovertlj into some impradent discloHures ; but he soon saw 
that it would have required a hardier spirit than Mr. Spicer's to 
have adventured on imperfcinenoe in that quarter, and, lighting his 
cigar, he sat moodily down hj the window to think on the future. 

Left with the field thus open, Spioer canvassed within himself how 
best to profit by the opportunity. Should he declare himself an old 
friend of her father's — his associate and his colleague P Should he 
dexterously intimate that, knowing all about her family and ante- 
cedents, she could not do better than secure his friendship P Should 
he not also slyly suggest that, married to a man like Beecher, the 
counsels of one prudent and wily as himself would prove invaluable ? 
'* Now or never," thought he, as he surveyed her pale features, and 
interpreted their expression as implying timidity and fear. 

" Your first visit to Rome, I believe p" said he, as he searched for 
a cigar amidst the heap on the table. 
A cold assent followed. 

'' Wonderful place ; not merely for its old monuments and ruins, 
though they are curious too, but its strange society — all nations, and 
all ranks of each mixed and mingled together : great swells, and 
snobs, grand ladies, princes, cardinals, and ambassadors, thrown 
together with artistes, gamblers, and fiut ones of either sex — a 
regular fair of fine company, with plenty of amusement and lots of 
adventure." 
'' Indeed !" said she, languidly. 

'' Just the place your father would like," said he, dropping his voice 
to a half-whisper. 
" In what way, pray P" asked she, quietly. 

" Why, in the way of trade, of course," said he, laughing. " For 
the fine lady part of the matter he'd not care for it — that never was 
his line of country — ^but for the young swells that thought them- 
selves sporting characters, for the soft young gents that fancied they 
could play, Gtrog was always ready. I ask jovx pardon for the 
familiar nickname, but we've known each other about thirty years. 
He always called me Ginger. Haven't you heard him speak of old 
Ginger?" 
" Never, Sir." 

** Strange that ; but perhaps he did not speak of his pals to you ?" 
" No, never." 

" That was so like him. I never saw his equal to hunt over two dif- 
ferent kinds of country. He could get on the top of a bus and go down 
to St. John's-wood, or to Putney, after a whole night at Crawley's, and 
with an old shooting-jacket and jim-crow on him, and a garden-rake 
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in his hand, you'd never suspect he was the fellow who had cleared 
out the company and carried off every shilling at billiards and blind* 
hookey. Poor old Eat, how fond I am of him !'* 

A stare, whose meaning Spicer could not fathom, was the only 
reply to the speech. 

" And he was so fqnd of me I I was the only one of them all he 
could trust. He liked Beech— —I mean his Lordship there ; he was 
always attached to him, but whenever it was really a touch-and-go 
thing, a nice operation, then he'd say, ' Where's Ginger? — give me 
Gingjsr !' The adventures we've had together would make a book ; 
and do you know that more than once I thought of writing them, or 
getting a fellow to write them, for it's all the same. I'd have called 
it ' Grog and Ginger.' Wouldn't that take ?" 

She made no reply ; her face was, perhaps, a thought paler, but 
unchanged in expression. 

** And then the scenes we've gone through ! — dangerous enough 
some of them ; he rather liked that, and / own it never was my 
taste." 

" I am surprised to hear you say so. Sir," said she, in a low, but 
very distinct voice ; "I'd have imagined exactly the reverse." 

" Indeed ! and may I make so bold as to ask why ?" 

" Simply, Sir, that a gentleman so worldly-wise as yourself must 
always be supposed to calculate eventualities, and not incur, willingly 
at least, those he has no mind for. To be plain, Sir, I'm at a loss to 
understand how one not fond of peril should hazard the chance of 
being thrown out of a window — don't start, I'm only a woman, 
and cannot do it, nor, though I have rung for the servant, am I going 
to order hinu Eor this time it shall be the door." And, rising 
proudly, she walked towards the window, but ere she reached it 
Spicer was gone. 

" What's become of Spicer, Lizzy ?" said Beecher, indolently, as 
his eyes traversed the room in search of him. 

" He has taken his leave," said she, in a voice as careless. 

" He's tiresome, I think," yawned he ; " at least, I find him so." 

She made no reply, but sat down to compose her thoughts, some- 
what ruJBied by the late scene. 

" Ain't it time to order the carriage P I told Georgy we'd come 
early," added he, after a pause. 

" I almost think I'll not go to-night," said she, in a low voice. 

" Not go ! Tou don't mean that when my sister-in-law sends you a 
message to come and see her that you'll refuse !" cried he, in a mix- 
ture of anger and astonishment. 
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^ Fm afraid I conld be gniltj of so great an enanoitj" said Bhe, 
smiling Buperciliofiulj. 

'' It's exactlj the word for it, whaterer joa may think," said he, 
doggedly. *^ All I can say is, that you don't know Georgin% or 
you'd neyer have dreamt of it." 

" In that case it isbetterl«^(m{i know her; so I'll get my bonnet 
and shawl at once.'* 

She was back in the room in a moment, and they set out for the 
Palazzo Gk)ndi. 

What wonld not Beecher have given, as they drove along^ for 
courage to counsel and advise her — to admonish as to this, and 
caution as to that. And yet he did not dare to utter a word, and 
she was as silent. 

It would not be very easy to say exactly what sort of person 
Lady Georgina expected in her sister-in-law ; indeed, she had pic- 
tured her in so many shapes to herself that there was not an incon- 
gruity omitted in the composition, and she fancied her bold, daring, 
timid, awkward, impertinent, and shy alternately, and, in this con- 
flict of anticipation it was that Lizzy entered. So utterly overcome 
was Lady Georgina by astonishment, that she actually advanced to 
meet her in some confasion, and then, taking her han^ led her to a 
seat on the sofa beside her. 

While the ordinary interchange of common-places went on — and 
nothing could be more ordinary or common-place than the words of 
their greeting — each calmly surveyed the other. What thoughts 
passed in their minds, what inferences were drawn, and what ocm- 
dusions formed in this moment, it is not for me to guess. To women 
alone pertains that marvellous freemasonry that scans character at a 
glance, and investigates the sincerity of a disposition and the value 
of a lace flounce with the same practised facility. If Lady Ghorgina 
was astonished by the striking beauty of her sister-in-law, she was 
amazed still more by her manner and her tone. Where could she 
have learned that graceful repose — that simplicity, which is the very 
highest artP Where and how had she caught up that gentle 
quietude which breathes like a balmy odour over the well-bred 
world P How had she acquired that subtlety by which wit is made to 
sparkle and never to startle t and what training had told her how to 
weave through all she said the flattery of a wish to please P 

Woman of the world as she was, Lady Lackington had seen no 
such marvel as this. It was no detraction from its merit Hiat it 
might be aU acting, for it was still "high art." Not a fault could 
she detect in look, gesture, or tone, and yet all seemed as easy and 
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imstadied as possible. Her Ladyship knew well that the practioe of 
society confers all these advantages ; but here was one who had never 
mixed with the world, who, by her own confession, " knew no one,** 
and yet was a snstress of every art that rules society. Lady Gkorgina 
had yet to learn that there are instincts stronger than all experience, 
and that, in the common intercourse of life, l^ict is Qenius. 

Though Lizzy was far more deeply versed in every theme on which 
it was her Ladyship's pleasure to talk than herself—- though she 
knew more of painting, of music, and of literature, than the Yis- 
countess, she still seemed like one gleaning impressions as th^ con- 
versed, and at each moment acquiring nearer and clearer views ; and 
yet even this flattery was so nicely modulated that it escaped de* 
tection. 

There was. a mystery in l^e case her Ladyship determined to 
fathom. '^ !N'o woman of her class," as she phrased it, could have 
been thus trained without some specific object. The stage had 
latterly been used as a sort of show mart where young girls 
displayed their attractive graces, at times with immense success. 
Could this have been the goal for which she had been destined ? She 
adroitly turned the conversation to that topic, but Lizzy's answers 
soon negatived the suspicion. Governesses, too, were all-accomplished 
in these days ; but here there was less of acquirement exhibited than 
of all the little arts and devices of society. 

"Is my trial nearly over?** whispered Lizzy in Beecher^s ear as 
he passed beside her chair. " I'd rather hear a verdict of Guilty 
at once than submit to further examining.'* 

A look of caution, most imploringly given, was all his reply. 

Though Lady Lackington had neither heard question nor answer, 
her quick glance had penetrated something like a meaning in them, 
and her lip curkd impatiently as she said to Beecher, " Have you 
spok^i to Lady Lackington of our plans for her — ^I mean during 
your absence P" 

He muttered a sullen " No, not yet,** and turned away. 

* It was an arrangement that will, I hope, meet your approval,'' 
said Lady G^orgina, half coldly, " since Beecher must go over to Eng- 
land for some weeks, and as you could not with either comfort or pro- 
priety remain alone in your hotel, our plan was that you should come 
here." 

Liz^ merely turned her eyes on Beecher, but there was that in 
their expression that plainly said, " Is this your resolve P' He only 
moved away and did not speak. 

" Not but if any of your own family," continued Lady Lackington, 
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« could come out here, and that you might prefer tJieir company — 
that would be an arrangement equally satisfactory. Is such an 
event likely P" 

" Nothing less so, my Lady," said Lizzy. '' My fi&ther has affiura 
of urgency to treat at this moment.*' 

" Oh, I did not exactly allude to your father — ^you might have 
sisters." 

" I have none." 

" An aunt, perhaps ?" 

"I never heard of one." / 

" Lizzy, you are aware, Georgina," broke in Beecher, whose voice 
trembled at every word, " was brought up abroad — she never saw 
any of her family." 

'' How strange ! I might even say, how unfortunate I" sighed her 
Ladyship, superciliously. 

"Stnuiger, and more unfortunate still, your Ladyship would 
perhaps say, if I were to tell you that I tiever so much as heard of 
them." 

'* I am not certainly prepared to say that the circumstance is one 
to be boastful of," said Lady Lackington, who resented the look of 
haughty defiance of the other. 

*^ I assure your Ladyship that you are mistaken in attributing to 
me such a sentiment. I have nothing of which to be boastful." 

** Your present position, Lady Lackington, might inspire a very 
natural degree of pride." 

** It has not done so yet, my Lady. My experience of the elevated 
class to which I have been raised has been too brief to impress me ; 
a wider knowledge will probably supply this void." 

'^ And yet," said Lady Georgina, sarcastically, ''it is something-^ 
the change from Miss Davis to the Viscountess Lackington." 

** When that change becomes more real, more actual, my Lady," 
said Lizzy, boldly, '' it will assuredly bear its firuits ; when, in being 
reminded of what I was, and whence I came, I can only detect the 
envious malevolence that would taunt me with what is no fault of 
niine, but a mere accident of fortune — when I hear these things with 
calm composure, and, in my rank as a Peeress, feel the equal of those 
who would disparage me, then, indeed, I may be proud." 

^ Such a day may never come," said Lady Georgina, coldly. 

'' Very possibly, my Lady. It has cost me no effort to win this 
station you seem to prize so highly ; it wiU not exact one to forego 
all its great advantages." 
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'^ What a young ladj to be so old a philosopher ! I'm sure Lord 
Lackington never so much as suspected the wisdom he acquired in his 
wife. It may, however, be a family trait.'* 

<< My father was so far wise, my Lady, that he warned me of the 
reception that awaited me in my new station, but in his igno- 
rance of that great world he gave me rather to believe that I should 
meet insinuated slights and covert impertinences than open insults. 
Perhaps I owe it to my vulgar origin that I really like the last the 
best ; at least they show me that my enemies are not formidable." 

'*' Your remarks have convinced me that it would be quite super- 
fluous in me to offer my protection to a lady so conversant with Hfe 
and the world." 

'' They will at least serve to show your Ladyship that I would not 
have accepted the protection." 

** But Lizzy, dearest, you don't know what you are saying. Lady 
Georgina can establish your position in society as none other can." 

'' I mean to do that without aid." 

'' Just as her father, Mr. Grog, would force his way into the stand- 
house," whispered Lady Lackington, but still loud enough for Lizzy 
to overhear. 

"Not exactly as yoiur Ladyship would illustrate it," said Lizzy, 
smiling ; " but in seeing the amount of those gifts which have won 
the suffrages of society, I own that I am not discouraged. I am 
told," said she, with a great air of artlessness, " that no one is more 
popular than your Ladyship." 

Lady Lackington arose, and stared at her with a look of open in- 
solence, and then turning, whispered something in Beecher's ear. 

" After all," muttered he, " she did not begin it. Gtet your shawl, 
Lizzy," added he, aloud, " my sister keeps early hours, and we must 
not break in on them." 

Lady Lackington and Lizzy curtseyed to eaph other like ladies of 
high comedy ; it seemed, indeed, a sort of rivalry whose reverence 
should be most formal and most deferential. 

" Haven't you gone and done it !" cried Beecher, as they gained the 
street. " Gteorgina will never forget this so long as she lives." 

" And if she did I'd take care to refresh her memory," said Lizzy, 
laughing ; and the mellow sounds rang out as if from a heart that 
never knew a care. 

" I shall require to set out for England to-morrow," said Beecher, 
moodily, so soon as they had reached the hotel. The speech was ut- 
tered to induce a rejoinder, but she made none. 
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^' And probably be absent for several weeks," added he. 

Still she nerer spoke, but seemed busilj examining tiie embroidered 
coronet on the comer of her handkerchief. 

^ And as circumstances require — I mean, as I shall be obliged to 
go alone — and as it would be highly inconyenient, not tosayimusual, 
for a young married woman, more especially in the rank you occupy, 
to remain in an hotel alone without friends or relatiyes, we liaye 
thought — that is, Georgy and I haye oonaidered — ^that you should stay 
with her." 

Lizzy only smiled, but what that strange smile might signify it 
was far beyond Beecher's skill to read. 

^' There is only one difficulty in the matter," resumed he^ '^and as 
it is a difficulty almost entirely created by yourseU^ you will naturally 
be the more ready to rectify it." He waited long enough to proyoke 
a question from her, but she seemed to haye no curiosity on the sub- 
ject, and did not speak. 

''I mean," added he, more boldly, '^that before accepting my 
sister's hospitality, you must necessarily make some 'amende' for 
the manner in which you haye just treated her." 

"In which /treated Aer/" said Lizzy, after him, her utfaenmoe 
being slow and totally passionless. 

" Yes, these were my words," said he. 

"Haye you forgotten how she treated me f" a^ed Lizzy, in the 
same calm tone. 

" As to that," said he, with a sort of fidgety confusion — ^''aa to 
that, you ought to bear in mind who she is — ^what she is — and then 
it's Gheorgy's way ; eyen among her equals — those well bom as her- 
adf-Hshe has always been permitted to exercise a certain sort of sway ; 
in fact, the wcHrld of fashion has decreed her a sort of eminence. You 
cannot understand these things yet, though you may do so, one day 
or other. In a word, she can do what you cannot, and must not^ and 
the sooner you know it the better." 

" And what is it you propose that I should do P" asked she, with 
seeming innocence. 

" Write her a note — ^brief if you like, but yery ciyil — ^full of 
excuses for anything that mAy haye giyen her olFence ; say all about 
your ignorance of life, newness to the world, and so on ; dedaze 
your readiness to accept any suggestions she will kindly giye y<Mi for 
future conduct — ^for she knows society like a book-— 4nid condnde 

by assuring her Well!" cried he, suddenly, for she had stuted 

from him so abmptly that he finrgot his dietatiosi. 
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" Go on — go on," said she, resuming her calm tone. 

" You've put me out," cried he ; " I can't remember where I was. 
Stay — I was saying ^What was it P it was something like " 

" Something like * I'll not do it any more,* " said Lizzy, with a 
low laugh, while at the same instant she opened her writing^esk and 
sat down to write. 

Now, although Beecher would have preferred seeing her accept 
this lesson with more show af humility, he was, on the whole, well 
satisfied with her submission. He watched her as her pen moved 
across the paper, and saw that she wrote in a way that indicated calm 
composure and not passion. The note was quickly finished, and as 
she was folding it she stopped and said, ''But perhaps you might 
like to read it ?" 

" Of course I'd like to read it," said he, eagerly, taking it up and 
reading aloud : 

" * The Viscountess Lackington having received Lord Lackington's 
orders to apologise to Georgina, Viscountess Lackington, for cer- 
tain eipressions which may have offended her, willingly accepts the 
task as one likely to indicate to her Ladyship the propriety of excus- 
ing her own conduct to one who had come to claim her kindness and 
protection.* " 

" And would you presume to send her such a note as this ?" cried 
he, as he crushed it up and flung it into the fire. 

" Not now," said she, with a quiet smile. 

*' Sit down, and then writ o " 

"I'll not write another," said she, rising. She moved slowly 
across the room, and as she gained the door she turned and said, 
"If you don't want Kuffher, I'd be glad to have him here;" and 
without awaiting his reply, she was gone. 

" Haven't I made a precious mess of it ?" cried Beecher, as he 
buried his head between his hands, and sat down before the fire. 
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CHAPTEE LXXni. 

XB8. BBACOhE*B. 

Ik a dense fog, and under a thin cold rain, the Tigris steamed slowly 
into the harbour of Balakla^a. She had been chartered by the Go- 
vernment, and sent out with some seventy thousand pair of shoes, 
and other like in(}ispensables for an army much in want, but destined 
to be ultimately re-despatched to Constantinople — ^some grave omis- 
sions in red tapery having been discovered — whereby she and the 
shoes remained till the conclusion of the war, when the shoes were 
sold to the Bussians, and the ship returned to England. 

Our concern is not, however, with the ship or the shoes, or the 
patent barley, the potted meats, or the "printed instructions " with 
which she was copiously provided, but with two passengers who had 
come up in her from Constantinople, and had, in a manner, struck 
up a sort of intimacy by the way. They were each of them men 
rather advanced in life — somewhat ordinary in appearance, of that 
common-place turn in look, dress, and bearing that rarely possesses 
attraction for the better-off class of travellers, but, by the force of a 
grand law of compensations, as certainly disposes them to fraternise 
with each other. There are unquestionably some very powerful affi- 
nities which draw together men past the prime of life, when they 
wear bad hats, seedy black coats very wide in the skirt, and Berlin 
gloves. It is not adone that if they smoke the tobacco is of the 
same coarse kind, and that brandy-and- water is a fountain where they 
frequently meet, but there are mysterious points of agreement about 
them which develop rapidly into close intimacy, and would even 
nsd to friendship if either of them was capable of such a weakness. 

They had met casually at " Miseries" at Constantinople, and agreed 
to go up the Black Sea together. Now, though assuredly any 
common observer passing them might not readily be able to distinguish 
one from the other again, both being fat, broad-shouldered, vulgar- 
looking men of about fifty-four, or more, yet each was a sort of puzzle 
to the other, and, in the curiosity thus inspired, there grew up a bond 
between them that actually served to unite them. 
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If we forebore anj attempt at mystification with our valued reader 
in an earlj stage of tbis history, it is not now, that we draw to its 
close, we would affect any secrecy. Let us, therefore, at once 
announce the travellers by their names, one being Terry Driscoll, the 
other the Eeverend Paul Classen. 

Driscoll had dropped hints — vague hints only — that he had come 
out to look after a nephew of his, a kind of scapegrace who was 
always in trouble, but in what regiment he served, or where, or 
whether he was yet alive, or had been broke and sent home, weiip all 
little casualties which he contemplated and discussed with a strange 
amount of composure. As for Paul, without ever entering directly 
upon the personal question, he suffered his ministerial character to 
ooze slowly out, and left it to be surmised that he was a gentleman 
of the press, unengaged, and a Christian minister, unattached. 

Not that these personal facts were declared in the abrupt manner 
they are here given to the reader. Far from it ; they merely loomed 
through the haze of their discourse as, walking the deck for hours, 
they canvassed the war and its objects, and its probable results. 
Upon all these themes they agreed wonderfully, each being fully 
satisfied that the whole campaign was only a well-concerted roguery 
— a scheme for the dismemberment of Turkey, when she had been 
sjufficiently debilitated by the burden of an expensive contest to make 
all resistance impossible. Heaven knows if either of them seriously 
believed this. At all events, they said it to each other, and so often, 
so circumstantially, and so energetically, that it would be very rash 
in us to entertain a doubt of their sincerity. 

^' I have been recommended to a house kept by a Mrs. Seacole," 
said Classen, as they landed on the busy quay, where soldiers, and 
sailors, and land-transport men, with Turks, Wallachs, Tartars, and 
Greeks, were performing a small Babel of their own. 

" God help me !" exdaimed Terry, plaintively, " I'm like a new- 
bom child here ; I know nobody, nor how to ask for anything." 

'' Come along with me, then. There are worse couriers than Paul 
Classen." And bustling his way through the crowd, his Beverence 
shouldered his carpet-bag, and pushed forward. 

It was indeed a rare good fortune for Terry to have fallen upon a 
fellow traveller so gifted and so accomplished ; for not only did Paul 
seem a perfect polyglot, but he possessed that peculiar bustling 
activity your regular traveller acquires, by which, on his very entrance 
into an inn, he assumes the position less of guest than of one in 
authority and in administration. And so now Paul had speedily 
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investigaied the retouices of the establiahment^ and ordered an 
excellent supper, while poor DrisooU was still pottering about his 
room, or vainly endeavouring to uncord a portmanteau which a sailor 
had fiutened more ingeniously than necessary. 

" I wish I knew what he was,*' muttered Terry to himself. " He'd 
be the very man to help me in this business, if I could trust him." 

Was it a strange coincidence that at the same moment Paul Classon 
should be saying to himself^ " That fellow's simplicity would be in- 
valuable if I could only enlist him in our cause. He is a fool well 
worth two wise men at this conjuncture." 

The sort of cofiee-room where they supped was densely crowded 
by soldiers, sailors, and civilians of every imaginable dass and con- 
dition. Bronzed, weather-beaten captains, oome off duty for a good 
dinner and a bottle of real wine at Mother Seacole's, now mingled 
with freshly arrived subs, who had never even seen their regiments ; 
surgeons, commissaries, naval lieutenants, Queen's messengers, and 
army chaplains, were all there, talking away, without previous ac- 
quaintance with each other, in all the frankness of men who felt ab- 
solved from the rule of ordinary etiquette; and thus, amid discussioiiB 
of the campaign and its chances, were mingled personal adventures, 
and even private narratives^ all tdd without the slightest reserve or 
hesitation : how such a one had got up from his sick-bed, and re- 
ported himself well and fit for duty, and how such another had 
pleaded urgent private affiurs to get leave to go home ; what a 
capital pony Watkins had bought for a sovereign, what execrable 
bitter beer Jones was paying six shiUings the bottle for; sailors 
canvassing the slow advances of landsmen, soldiers wondering why 
the bine-jackets wouldn't '' go in" and bbw the whole mock fortifica* 
tions into the ail^— some boasting, some grumblings many ridiculiog 
the French, and all cursing the Commissariat. 

If opinions were boldly stated, and sentiments dedared with 
very little regard for any opposition they might create, there was 
throughout a tone of hearty good-fellowship that could not be 
mistaken. The jests and the merriment seeoied to partake of the 
same hardy character that maifced each day's existence^ and many a 
story was told with a lang^, that could not be repeated at the 
''Bag," or reported at the Horse Guards. Classon and Drisooll 
listened eagerly to all that went on around thenu They were under 
the potent spell that a&cts aU men who feel themselves for the 
first time in a scene of which they have heard much. They were 
actnally in the Crimea. The men around them had actually just come 
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off duty in the trenehes : that litUe dack-bearded fellow had bst hia 
arm in the attack of the Mamelon — that blue-eyed youth, yonder, had 
led a party in aasault on the Cemetery — ^the jovial knot of fellows 
near the stove had been " potting " all night at the Bussians from a 
rifle-pit. There was a reality in all these things that imparted a mar* 
veUoufl degree of interest to individuals that might otherwise have 
seemed common-place and ordinary. 

Amidat the noisy narratives and noisier commentaries of the mo- 
ment, tiiere seemed <me discussion carried on with more than usual 
warmth. It was as to the precise species of reward that could be ac- 
corded to one whose military rank could not entitle him to the 

^' I tell you, Chidley," cried one of the speakers, ** if he had been 
a Frenchman there would have been no end of boasting amongst our 
amiable allies, and he'd have had Heaven knows what grade of the 
Legion and a pension besides I Show me the fellow amongst them 
could have done the feat I I don't speak of the pluck of it — they have 
plenty of plnok — ^but where's the rider could have sat hia horse 
over it P" 

^' What height was it P" asked another, as he leisurely puffed his 

cigar. 

"Some say six feet — call it five, call it four, anything you 
please — ^it was to go at a breastwork with two nine-pounders inside, 
that vras the feat — and I say again, I don't know another fellow in 
the army would have thought of it but himself !'' 

" Dick Churchill once jumped into a square and out again i" 

A hearty roar of laughter announced the amount of credit vouch- 
safed to the story, but the speaker, most circumstantially, gave time 
and place, and cited the names of those who had witnessed the fact. 

" Be it all as you say," interposed the first speaker, " Churchill did 
a foolhardy thing, without any object or any result ; but Conway 
sabred three gunners with his own hand." 

If the story up to this moment had only interested our two tra- 
vellers by ite heroic claims, no sooner was the name of Conway 
uttered than each started with astonishment. As for Classen, he 
arose at once, and, drawing near the narrator, politely begged to know 
if the Conway mentioned was a one-armed man P 

'' The same, Sir — Charley the Smasher, as they used to call him 
long ago ; and, by George, he has earned some right to the title !" 

" And he escaped unhurt after all this P" asked Classen. 

" No, I never said that ; he was almost hacked to pieces, and his 
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horse had four bullets in him and fell dead, after carrying him half 
way back to our lines." 

'' And Conway, is he ali^e P Is he likely to recover ?" asked Paul, 
eagerly. 

'^ The doctors say it is impossible ; but Charley himself declares 
that he has not the slightest intention of dying, and the chances are, 
he'll keep his word." 

" Dear me ! only think of that !" muttered DriscoU, as with a look 
of intense simplicity he listened to this discourse. " And where is 
he now, Sir, if I might make so bould F" 

'' He's up at the Monastery of St. George, about eight miles off." 

*^ The Lord give him health and strength to go and fight the 
Bussians again !" said Terry ; and the speech, uttered in a tone so 
natural and so simple, was heard with a general laugh. 

" Come over to this table, my old buck, and we'll drink that toast 
in a bumper !" cried one of the officers ; and with many a bashful 
expression of pleasure Mr. Driscoll accepted the inyitation. 

" Won't your friend join us ?" asked another, looking towards 
Classen. 

"I must, howerer reluctantly, decline, gentlemen," said Paul, 
blandly. '^ I cannot indulge like my respected friend here — I stand 
in need of rest and repose." 

^' He doesn't look a very delicate subject, notwithstanding," said 
a subaltern, as Classon retired. 

''There's no judging from appearances," observed Driscoll. 
" You'd think me a strong man, but I'm weak as a child. There's 
nothing left of me since I had the * faver,* and I'll tell you how it 
happened." 
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CHAPTEE LXXIY. 

THB CONVENT OV ST. GEOBGE. 

Day broke heayily and dull through the massiyely barred windows 
of the Convent of St. George, and dimly discovered a vast crowd 
assembled in the great hall of waiting : officers — sailor and soldier — 
come to inquire news of wounded comrades, camp-followers, suttlers, 
8urfi:eons, araba-drivers, Tartar guides, hospital nurses, newspaper 
c^spoAdentB, Jew moW-cHangVrs, being only some of the varieties 
in that great and motley crowd. 

Two immense fireplaces threw a ruddy glare over two wide semi- 
circles of human faces before them, but here and there throughout 
the hall knots and groups were gathered, engaged in deep and earnest 
converse. OccasionaUy one speaker occupied the attention of a 
listening group, but more generally there was a sort of discussion in 
which parties suggested this or that explanation, and so supplied 
some piece of omitted intelligence. 

It is to the dropping and broken discourse of one of these ^small 
gatherings that I would now draw my reader's attention. The group 
consisted of nigh a dozen persons, of whom a staff-officer and a naval 
captain were the principal speakers. 

"My own opinion is," said the former, "that if the personal 
episodes of this war come ever to be written, they will be found 
infinitely more strange and interesting than idl the great achieve- 
ments of the campaign. I ask you, for instance, where is there any- 
thing like this very case F A wounded soldier, half cut to pieces by 
the enemy, is carried to the rear to hear that his claim to a Peerage 
has just been established, and that he has only to get well again to 
enjoy fifteen thousand a year." 

" The way the tidings reach him is yet stranger," broke in another. 

" What is yowr version of that ?" 

" It is the correct one, I promise you," rejoined he ; "I had it from 
Colthorpe, who was present. When the London lawyer — ^I don't 
know his name — ^reaches Balaklava, he discovers, to his horror, that 
Conway is in the front; and when the fellow summons pluck 
enough to move on to head-quarters, he learns that Charley has just 
gone out with a party of eight, openly declaring they mean to do 
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Bometliing before thej come back. Up to this, the man of parchment 
has studiously kept his secret ; in fact, the general belief about him 
was that he was charged with a writ, or some such confounded thing, 
against the poor Smasher, and, of course, the impression contributed 
little to secure him a polite reception. "Now, however, all his calm 
and prudential reserve is gone, and he rushes madly in to the 
General's tent, where the General is at breakfast with all the staff 
and several guests, and, with the air of a man secure of his position, 
he flings down upon the table a letter to the General Commanding- 
in-chief from a Ministeor of State, saying, 'Theore, Sir! may I reckon 
i^on your asaiatance P' It was some time before the General could 
quite peiBuade Imnaelf that the man was in his seaaos, he talked away 
BO wildly and incoherently, repeatedly saying, ' I throw it all upon 
you. Sir. Bemember, Sir, I take none of the zesponsibility-— none !' 

<< < I wish you would kindly inform me as to the precise service you 
expect at my hands. Sir,' said the G-eneral, somewhat haughti^. 

" ' To have this document deposited in the handa of laautenant 
Charles Conway, Sir,' said he, pompously, laying down a heavily 
sealed package ; ^to convey to him the news that his claim to the 
title and estates <^ his family has been declared perfect; that before 
he can reach iElnglaad he will be Lord Yiseount Laekingtoix and 
Conway.' 

" ' Bad news from the fcont^ Sir,' aaid an aide-de-camp, breaking 
in. 'After a sucoesaful attackonaamall redoubt near tbe Cemeteiy, 
two squadrons of the — ith have been surprised, and nearly all cot op. 
Conway, they say, killed.' 

'^ ' ISo, not killed,' broke in another ; ' badly wounded, and lefb 
behind.' 

'^ There was, as you may imagine, very little theught bestowed on 
the lawyBr after thia. Indeed, the party was scattesed ahaoat im- 
mediately, and Colthorpe was just going out, when one of Mibb 
Nightingale's ladies said to him, ' WiU you do me a great &voiir, 
Major Colthorpe— a very great &vour ? It is to let me hme my 
saddle put on your grey charger for half an hour/ Colly aays, if afae 
hadn't been the very prettiest girl he had ever seen since they left 
England, he'd have shirked it, but he could not ; and in leas thui ten 
minutes there she was, cantering away through the tents and beading 
straight for the front. It was not, however, only the grey AxaHbebe 
caxried off, but the great letter of ibe lawyer was gone too; and so 
now every one knew at once she was away to the fix>nt." 

'^ And after that-^after that P" asked three or four together, aa the 
narrator pauaed. 



'^ Aftec that," resuxned he, '' there is little to be told. Golthorpe'g 
Arab gaUoped back with a ball in his eonnter, and the saddle torn to 
lags with diot. The girl has not been heard of." 

^' I can supply this portion of the storj," said a young fellow, witili 
his arm in a sling. '^ She had eome up with Conway, whom they had 
placed on a horse, and were leading him back to the lines, when a 
BuBsian skirmishing party swept past and carried the girl off, and 
she is now in Sebastopol, under the care of the Countess WoronzoC" 

"And Conway?" 

" Conway's here ; and though he has, between shot and sabre-cutEf, 
eight severe wounds, they say that, but for his anxiety about this 
girl's fate, his chances of recovery are not so bad. Here comes Dr. 
Saikes, however, who could give us the latest tidings of him." 

The gentleman thus alluded to moved hastily down the hall, fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of assistants, to whom he gave his orders 
as he went. He continued at the same time to open and run his 
eyes over various letters which an assistant handed to him one by one, 

''I will not be tormented with these requests, Farkes," said ha, 
peremptorily. ''You are to refuse all applications to see patients who 
are not in the convalescent wards. These interviews have invariably 
one effect — ^they double owr labour here." 

By this time the doctor was hemmed closely in by a dense crowd, 
eagerly asking for news oX. some dear £riend or kinaman. A brief 
"Badly," "Better," "Sinking," "Won't do," were in general the 
extent of his replies, but in no case did he ever seem at a loss as to 
the name or drcnmstance of the individual alluded to. 

And now at last the great hall began to thin. Wrapping themr 
selves well in their warm cloaks, securing the hoods tightly over their 
heads, men set out in twos and threes, (xl foot, on horseback, or in 
arabas, some for the caoip, some for Bahklava, and some for the £u> 
away quarter at the extieme right, near the Tchemaya. A heavy 
snow was falling, and a cold and cutting wind came over the Black 
Sea, and howled drearily along the vaulted corridors of the old 
Convent. 

Matter enough for story was there beneath that venerable roof ! 
It was the week after the memorable fight of Inkermann, and some of 
the best blood of Britain was ebbing in those dimly-lighted ceUs, 
whose echoes gave back heart-sick sighs for home from lips that were 
soon to be mute for ever. There are unlucky days in the calendar 
of medicine— days when the convalescent makes no progress, and the 
aiek man grows worse-^when medicaments seem mulcted of half their 
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efEicaey, and diBastrous chances abound. Doctors rarelj reject the 
influence of this superstition, but accept it with calm resignation. 

Such, at least, seemed the spirit in which two army surgeons now 
discussed the events of the day, as they walked briskly for exercise 
along one of the corridors of the Convent. 

'^ We shall have a gloomy report to send in to-morrow, Farkes," 
said the elder. '' ^ot one of these late operation cases will recover. 
Hopeton is sinking fast ; Malcolm's wound has put on a treacherous 
appearance ; that compound fracture shows signs of gangrene ; and 
there's Conway, we all thought so well of last night, going rapidly, 
as though from some internal hemorrhage." 

'' Poor fellow ! it's rather hard to die just when he has arrived at 
so much to live for. You know that he is to have a Peerage." 

" So he told me himself. He said laughingly to me, ' Becknell, my 
boy, be careftd, you are cutting up no common sort of fellow ; it's all 
lordly flesh and blood here !' We were afraid the news might over- 
excite him, but he took it as easily as possible, and only said, ' How 
happy it will make my poor mother ;' and, after a moment, ' If I only 
get back to tell it to her !" 

'^ A civilian below," said an hospital-sergeant, '^ wishes to'see Mr. 
Conway." 

" Can't be — say so," was the curt reply, as the doctor tore, with- 
out reading, the piece of paper on which a name was written. 

" The lawyer, I have no doubt," said the other; " as if the poor 
fellow could care to hear of title-deeds and rent-rolls now. He'd 
rather have twenty drops of morphine than know that his estate 
covered half a county." 

The sergeant waited for a second or two to see if the doctor should 
reconsider his reply, and then respectfully retired. The stranger, 
during the short interval of absence, had denuded himself of great- 
coat and snow-shoes, and was briskly chafing his hands before the 
fire. 
** Well, sergeant, may I see him ?" asked he, eagerly. 
*' No. The doctors won't permit it." 

''You didn't tell them who I was, then, that's the reason. You 
didn't say I was the confidential agent of his flEunily, charged with a 
most important communication P" 

"If I didn't, it was,''perhaps, because I didn't know it," said the 
man, laughing. 

" Well, then, go back at once and say that I've come out special-* 
that I must see him— that the ten minutes I'll stay will save years 
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and years of law and chancery — and that" — ^here he dropped his voice 
— ^"there's ten pounds here for the same minutes." 

" You'd better keep that secret to yourself, my good friend," in- 
terposed the sergeant, stiffly. 

'^ Well, so I will, if you recommend it," said the other, submis- 
sively ; " but, surely, a ten-pound note would do you no harm your- 
self, sergeant." 

An insolent laugh was the only answer the other vouchsafed, as he 
lighted his cigar and sat down before the £bre. 

" They won't let me see him for the mischief it might do him," 
resumed the other, " and little they know that what I have to tell 
him might be the saving of his life." 
" How BO ?" 

'^ Just that I've news for him here that would make a man a'most 
get out of his coffin — ^news that would do more to cure him than all 
the doctors in Europe. There's papers in that bag there that only 
wants his name to them to be worth thousands and thousands of 
pounds, and, if he dies without signing them, there's nothing but ruin 
to come of it ; and when I said a ten-pound note awhile ago to you, 
it was twenty gold sovereigns I meant, counted into the hollow of 
your fist, just as you sat there. See now, show me your hand." 

As if in a sort of jocular pantomime, the man held out his hand, 
and the other, taking a strong leather purse from his pocket, pro- 
ceeded to untie the string, fastened with many a cunning device. At 
length it was opened, and, emptying out a quantity of its contents 
into one hand, he began to deposit the pieces, one by one, in the other's 
palm. " One, two, three, four," went he on, leisurely, till the last sove- 
reign dropped from his fingers with the words "twenty !" 

Secret and safe as the bargain seemed, a pair of keen eyes peering 
through the half snowed-up window had watched the whole nego- 
tiation, following the sergeant's fingers as they closed upon the gold 
and deposited it within his pocket. 

" Wait here, and I'll see what can be done by-and-by," said the 
sergeant, as he moved away. 

Scarcely was the stranger left alone than the door opened, and a 
man entered, shaking the snow from his heavy boots and his long 
capote. 

" So, my worthy friend," cried he, in a rich, soft voice, " you stole- 
a march on me--rmoved off without beat of drum, and took up a posi- 
tion before I was stirring I" 
" Ah, my reverend friend, jfou here !" said the other, in evident 
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confusion. *^ I nerer so nmcli as suspected 70a mite commg in tifais 
direction.'* 

Paul Classon and Teiry Driseoll stared long and significantly at 
eacli other. Of all those silences, which are more elo^pient than 
irords, none can equal that inteiral in whidi two consummate knaves 
exchange glances of recognition, so complete an appreeiatnon is there 
of each other's gifts, such an honest, unaffected, frank interchange of 
admiration. 

"You are a clever fbllow, DriscoU, jou aref said Paul, admir- 
ingly. 

" No, no. The Lord help me, I'm a poor crayture," sadd Terry, 
shaking his head despondingly. 

" Don't believe it, man — don't believe it," said Paul, clapping him 
on the shoulder ; " you have great natural gifts. Your face alone is 
worth a thotusand a year, and you^have a shuffling, shambling way of 
coming into a room that's better than an account at Goutts's. Joe 
Korris used to say that a slight 'laremor' he had in] one hand was 
worth twelve hundred a year to him at billiardsi alone." 

"What a droll man you are, Mr. Classon," said Terry, wiping his 
eyes as he laughed. And again they looked at eadi other long and 
curiously. 

"Driseoll," said Paul, after a considerable pause, "on whidi side 
do you hold your brirf?" 

" My brief! God knows it's little I know about brieffb and parch- 
ments,'* sighed Terry, heavily. 

" Come, come, man, what's the use of fencing. I see your hand ; I 
know every trump in it.*' 

DriscoU shook his head, and muttered something about the " faver 
that destroyed him entirely." 

"Ah!" sighed Classon, '^I cannot well picturo to my mind what 
you might have been anterior to that calamity, but wl^t remains is 
still remarkable— very remarkable. And now, I ask again, ou which 
side are you engaged P" 

" Dear me--dear me !" groaned out Terry; ''it's a terrible world 
we live in !" 

" Truly and well observed, Driseoll. Life is nothing but a long 
and harassing journey, with accidents at every stage, and mischances 
at every halt ; meanwhile, for whom do you act ?" 

The door at the end of the long gallery was slightly and noiaelesBly 
opened at this instant, and a signal with a hand caught DriscoU'B 
attention. Sapid and stealthy as was the motion, Classon tamed 
hastily round and detected it. 
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'' Sit still, Driscolly" said be, smilingy '^and let us talk tUis matter 
oyer like men of sense and business. It's clear enough, mj worthy 
Mend, that neither you nor I are ricb men/' 

DriscoU sighed an assent. 

**That, on the contrary, we are poor, struggling, hard-toiling 
fellows, mortgaging the good talents Fortune has blessed us with to 
men who bave been bocn to inferior gifts but better opportunities." 

Another sigh from Terry. 

** You and I, as I have observed, have been deputed out here to 
play a certain game. Let us be, therefore, not opponents, but 
partners. One side only can win, let us both be on that side." 

Agsin. Terry sighed, but more faintly than before. 

'^ Besides," said Classon, rising, and turning bis back to the fire, 
wbile be stuek his hands in his pockets, ^ I'm an excellent colleague, 
and, unless the world wrongs me, a most inyeterate enemy." 

" "Will he live, do you think ?" said Terry, with a gesture of his 
thumb to indicate him of whom be spoke. 

'^No; impossible," said Classon, confidently; ^'be stands in the 
report &tally wounded, and I have it confidentially that there's not 
a chance for him." 

<' And his claim dies with bim ?" 

^ That's by no means so sure ; at least, we'd be aU the safer if we 
had bis papers, Master DriscoU." 

" Ay !" said Drisooll, knowingly. 

^^ Now, which of us is to do the job, DriscoU P that's the question. 
I hare my daim to see bim, as chaplain to th e I 'm not sure of 
the name of what branch of the service— we'U say the ' Irregular 
Contizigent ' Legion. What are y<m, my respected friend P" 

" A connexion of the &mily, on the mother^s side," said Terry, 
with a leer. 

"A connexion of the fisimily!" laughed out Classon. "Nothing 
better." 

"But, after aU," sighed Terry, despondingly, "there's another 
feUow before us both — that chap that brought out the news to the 
camp, Mr. Beggis, from the house of ^indal and Beggis." 

"He's cared for ahready," said Classon, with a grin. 

" The Lord protect us ! what do you mean P" exclaimed DriscoU, 
in terror. 

" He wanted to find his way out here last night, and so I bribed 
two Chasseurs d'Afrique to guide him. They took him off outside 
the IVench advance, and dropped him within five hundred yards of a 
Cossack picket, so that the worthy practitioner is now snug in 
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Sebastopol. In fact, Drbcoll, my boy, I'm— as I said before— an 
ugly antagonist !'* 

Terry laughed an assent, but there was little enjoyment in his 
mirth. 

'' The girl — one of those hospital ladies," continued Classen — " a 
certain Miss Kellett, is also a prisoner." 

'^ Miss Kellett !*' cried DriscoU, in amazement and terror together. 
*' I know her well, and if she's here she'll outwit us both." 

'^ She's in safe hands this time, let her be as cunning as she will. 
In fact, my dear DriscoU, the game is our own if we be but true to 
each other." 

*^ I'm more afraid of that girl than them all," muttered DriscoU. 

*^ Look over those hills yonder, DriscoU, and say if that prison- 
house be not strong enough to keep her. Mr. Beggis and herself 
are likely to see Moscow before they yisit Gheapside. £emember, 
howeyer, if the field be our own, it is only for a very brief space of 
time. Conway is dying. What is to be done must be done quickly; 
and as there is no time for delay, DriscoU, tell me frankly what is it 
worth to you P" Terry sneezed and wiped his eyes, and sneezed 
again — all little artifices to gain time and consider how he should act. 

" My instructions are these," said Classen, boldly: " to get Con- 
way to sign a bond abdicating aU claim to certain rights in lieu of a 
good round sum in hand ; or, if he refuse " 

" Which he certainly would refuse," broke in DriscoU. 

" WeU, then, to possess myself of his papers, deeds, letters, what- 
ever they are — make away with them, or with any one holding them. 
Ay, DriscoU, it is sharp practice, my boy, but we're just now in a 
land where sudden death dispenses with a coroner's inquest, and the 
keenest inquirer would be puzzled whether the fatal buUet came from 
a Eussian rifle or a Croat carbine. Lend me a helping hand here, and 
I'U pledge myself that you are weU paid for it. Try and dodge me, 
and I'U back myself to beat you at your own game." 

'^ Here's an order for one of you gentlemen," said an hospital 
orderly coming up, " to see Lieutenant Conway." 
" It is for me," said DriscoU, eagerly ; " I'm a relation of his." 
'^ And I am his family chaplain," said Classen, rising ; " we'U go 
together." And before DriscoU could interpose a word, Paul slipped 
his arm within the other's and led him away. 
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CHAPTEE LXXV. 
BHO^nra ^how wounds jlbb healbd." 

Ok a low little bed in a small chamber, once a cell of the Convent, 
Charles Conwaj lay, pale, bloodless, and breathing heavilj. The 
surgeon's report of that morning called him " mortally wounded," 
and several of his comrades had already come to bid him farewell. 
To alleviate in some measure his sufferings, he was propped up with 
pillows and cushions to a half-sitting posture, and so placed, that his 
gaze could rest upon the open sea, which lay calm and waveless be- 
neath his window ; but even on this his eyes wandered vaguely, as 
though already all fixity of thought was fled, and that the world and 
its scenes had ceased to move or interest him. He was in that state 
of exhaustion which follows great loss of blood, and in which the brain 
wanders dreamily and incoherently, though ready at any sudden 
demand to arouse itself to an effort of right reason. 

A faint, sad smile, a little nod, a gesture of the hand, were tokens 
that one by one his comrades recorded of their last interview with 
him ; and now all were gone, and he was alone. A low murmur of 
voices at his door bespoke several persons in earnest conversation, 
but the sounds never reached the ears of the sick man. 

" He spoke of making a will, then P" said Classen, in a whisper. 

"Tes, Sir,'* replied the sergeant. "He asked several times if 
there was not some one who could take down his wishes in writing, 
and let him sign it before witnesses." 

" That will do admirably," said Paul, pushing his way into the room, 
closely followed by Terry DriscoU. "Ah, DriscoU," said Paul, 
unctuously, " if we were moralists instead of poor, frail, time-serving 
creatures as we are, what a lesson might we not read in the fate of 
the poor fellow that lies there !" 

" Ay, indeed I" sighed out Terry, assentingly. 

" What an empty sound * my Lord* is, when a man comes to that," 
said Paul ' a solemn tone, gijuu^ however, to the words 

"my Lc '-tinctness tbafc^^^'" ' ^y struck upon the 

sick ma ^'ckly looked -^ his eyes on the 

speakei 
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" Is it all true, then — am I not dreaming P" asked the wounded 
soldier, eagerly. 

"Every word of it true, my Lord," said Classon, sitting down 
beside the bed. 

" And I was the first, my Lord, to bring out the news," interposed 
Terry. " 'Twas myself found the papers in an old farm-house, and 
showed them to Davenport Dunn." 

"Hush, don't you see that you only confuse him," whispered 
Classon, cautiously. 

" Dunn, Dunn," muttered Conway, trying to recollect. " Tea, we 
met at poor Kellett's funeral — poor Kellett ! the laat of the Al- 
bueraa I" 

" A gallant soldier, I have heard," chimed in Classon^ merely to 
lead him on* 

" Nob a whit more so than his son Jack. Whwe is he«— where is 
Jack?" 

None could answer him, and there was a silence of some minutes. 

" Jack Kellett would never have deserted me this way if he were 
alive and well," muttered Conway, painfully. "Can no one give me 
any tidings of him P' 

Another silence ensued. 

" And I intended he should have been my heir," said Conway, 
dreamily. " How strangely it sounds, to be sure, the notion of in- 
heriting anything from Charley Conway. How little chance there 
was a month or two back that my best legacy might not have been 
a schabrach or a pair of pistols ; and now Pm the Lord Yiscount>^ 
what is it P — ^Viscount—" 

A wild gust of wind — one of those swooping blasts for which the 
Buxine is famou8**now struck the strong old walls, and made the 
massive casements rattle. The sick man started at the noise, which 
recalled at once the crash of the battle-field, and he cried out 
vigorously, " Move up, men — ^move up ; keep together, and charge. 
Charge !" and with bent-down head and compressed lips he seemed 
like one prepared to meet a murderous onslaaght. A sudden £Eunt- 
ness succeeded to this excit^nent, and he lay back, weak and ex- 
hausted. As he fell back, a letter dropped from his hand to the 
ground. Classon speedily caught it up, and opened it. He had, 
however, but time to read the opening line, which ran thus : " My 

dearest Charley, our cause is all but won " 

"* Erom his mother," interposed Driscoll, leaning over his shoulder. 
" Ay, my mother," murmured Conway, whose ear, pretematurally 
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acute firom fever, canglit the word ; ^' she will see that my wishes are 
carried out, and that all I leave behind me goes to poor Jack/' 

" We*H take care of that, Sir," said Classen, blandly ; '^ only let us 
know what it is you desire* We have no other object here than to 
leam your wishee." 

With all the alacrity of one accustomed to such emergencies, Paul 
drew a mnall portfolio from his pocket provided with all materials for 
writing, and arrayed them neatly before him ; but ahready the sick 
man had dropped off into a sleep, and was breathing heavily. 

"That box must contain all the papers," said Glasson, rising 
stealthily and crossing the room ; " and see, the key is in the lock !" 
In a monttnt they were both on the spot, busily ransacking the con- 
tents. One glance showed their suspicions to be correct : there were 
heaps of legal documents, copies of deeds, extracts of registries, with 
innumerable letters of explanation. They had no time for more than 
the most hurried look at these ; in fact, they turned in terror at 
every movement, to see if the sick man had recovered &om his 
swoon. 

" This is all better than ever I looked for," said Classon. *^ FiU 
your pockets with them ; we must divide the spoil between us, and 
be off before he rallies." 

DriscoU obeyed with readiness. His eager eye scrutinised hastily 
so much as he could catch of the import of each document ; but he 
did not venture, by any attempt at selection, to excite Classen's sus- 
picions. 

" If we cannot make our own terms after this night's work, Drkcdll, 
my name is not Paul Classon. The poor fellow here will soon be past 
tale-teUing, even if he were able to see us. There, you have dropped 
a huge pardhment." 

" I'll put it in the pocket of my cloak," said the other, in a whisper ; 
while he added, stiU more stealthily, ^^ wouldn't you swear that he was 
looking at us this minute ?" • 

Classon started. The sick man's eyes ^ere open, and their gaze 
directed towards them, while his lips, slightly parted, seemed to indi- 
cate a powezlesB attempt to speak. 

"ITo," said Classon, in a scarcely audible whisper; ''that is 
death." 

" I declare I think he sees us," muttered Driscoll. 

'' And if he does, man, what signifies it P He's going where the 
knowledge will little benefit him. Have you everything safe and 
sure, now ? There, button your coat well up ; we must start at once." 
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^' May I never ! if I can take mj eyes off him/' said Diiacoll, 
trembling. 

"You had better take yourself off, bodily, my worthy friend; 
there's no saying who might chance to come in upon us here. Is 
not that a signet ring on his finger P It would only be a proper 
attention to carry it to his mother, Driscoll." There was a half 
sarcasm about the tone of this speech that made it sound strangely 
ambiguous, as stooping down he proceeded to take off the ring. 

" Leave it there— leave it there ! it will bring bad luck upon us," 
murmured DriscoU, in terror. 

" There is no such bad luck as not to profit by an opportunity," 
whispered Classon, as he tried, but in vain, to withdraw the ring. A 
sharp, half-suppressed cry suddenly escaped him, and DriscoU ex- 
claimed, 

" What is it ? What's the matter ?" 

'' Look, and see if he hasn't got hold of me, and tightly too." 

The affected jocularity of his tone accorded but ill with the ex- 
pression of pain and fright so written upon his features, for the 
dying man had grasped him by the wrist, and held him with a grip 
of iron. 

" That's what they call a dead man's grip, I suppose ?" said Clas- 
son, in assumed mockery. '^ Just try if you cannot unclasp his fin- 
gers." 

'' I wouldn't touch him if you offered me a thousand guineas for 
it," said DriscoU, shuddering. 

'^ ITonsense, man. We cannot stand fooling here, and I shaU only 
hurt him if I try it with one hand. Come, open his fingers gently. 
Be quick. I hear voices without, and the tramp of horses' feet in the 
court below. Where are you going ? You're not about to leave me 
here?" 

^^ May I never ! if I know what to do," muttered DriscoU, in a 
voice of despair. " And didn't I teU yon from the first it would bring 
bad luck upon us f " 

" The worst of aU luck is to be associated with a fool and a coward," 
said Classon, savagely. " Open these fingers at once, or give me a 
knife and I'U do it myself." 

" The Lord forgive you, but you're a terrible man !" cried DriscoU, 
moving stealthily towards the door. 

" So you are going?" muttered Paul, with a voice of intense pas- 
sion. " You would leave me here to take the consequences, whatever 
they might be ?" 
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DriscoU made no replj, but slipped hastily out of the room, and 
closed the door. 

!For a moment, Glasson stood still and motionless ; then, bending 
down his head, he tried to listen to what was passing outside, for 
there was a sound of voices in the corridor, and DriscoU's one 
of them. " The scoundrel is betraying me !" muttered Paul to him- 
self. " At all events, these must not be found upon me." And with 
this, and by the aid of his one disengaged hand, he proceeded to strew 
the floor of the room with the various papers he had abstracted from 
the box. Again, too, he listened; but now all was still without. 
What could it mean P Had DriscoU got clear away, without even 
alluding to him P And now he turned his gaze upon the sick man, 
who lay there calm and motionless as before. ^' This will end badly 
if I cannot make my escape," muttered he to himself; and he once 
more strove with all his might to unclasp the knotted Angers, but 
such was the rigid tenacity of their grasp, they felt as though they 
must sooner be broken than yield. " Open your hand, Sir. Let me 
free," whispered he in Conway's ear, " That fellow has robbed you, 
and I must follow him. There, my poor man, unclasp your fingers," 
said he, caressingly, " or it will be too late !" 

Was it a delusion, that he thought a faint flickering of a smile 
passed over that death-like countenance P And now, in whispered 
entreaty, Classen begged and implored the other to set him free. 

'^ There is nothing for it, then, but this," said Paul, with a muttered 
curse, ^^ and your own fault is it that I am driven to it !" And, 
so saying, he drew a powerful clasp-knife from his pocket, and tried 
to open it with his teeth ; but the resistance of the spring still defied 
all his efforts for some time, and it was only after a long struggle that 
he succeeded. " He's insensible ; he'll never feel it," muttered Paul 
below his breath ; " and even if he should, self-preservation is the first 
of all cares." And with this he grasped the knife vigorously in his 
strong hand, and gazed at the sick man, who seemed to return his 
stare as fixedly. There was in Conway's look even a something 
of bold defiance, that seemed to say, "I dare and defy you!" so 
at least did Classen read it, and quailed before its haughty meaning. 
*^ What wretched cowardice is over me, and at a time when minutes 
are worth days," muttered Classen. ^' Here goes !" But now a con- 
fused noise of many voices, and the steps of advancing feet, were heard 
in the corridor, and Classon sank down beside the bed, a cold sweat 
covering his forehead and &ce, while he trembled in every limb. 

The room was speedily filled with staff officers and surgeons, in the 
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midst of whom was a civilian, tiayeL-stamed and tired-looking, who 
pressed eagerly forward, saying, as he beheld Classen, '' Who is this 
man-— what is he doing here F^' 

''An humble mis8ionarj~«a weak Tessel,*' said Paul, whiningly. 
'' In a paroxysm of his pain he caught me thus, and has held me ever 
since. There— <-at last I am free !" And as he said these words the 
sick man's fingers unclasped and liberated him. 

'' There has been foul play here," said Mr. Beggis, the stranger in 
civilian dress. '* See ! that box has been rifled ; the floor is covered 
with papers. This man must be detained." 

'' In bonds or in a dungeon it matters not," said Paul, holding up 
his hands as if about to open a lengthy discourse, but he was fauzried 
away ere he eould continue. 

" He is certainly no worse," said one of the surgeons, as he felt 
Conway's pulse and examined the action of his heart, '' but I am far 
from saying that he will recover !" 

''If I do not greatly mistake,'* said Beggis, ''our friend the 
missionary is the man through whose kind offices I was betrayed 
within the "Eiissian lines ; but I'll look to this later. As it was, I 
have had little to complain of my treatment in Sebastopol, and my 
detention waa of the shortest." 

" And Miss Kellett — ^is she free also P" asked one of the bj- 
standers. 

" Yes ; we came back together. She is up at head-quarters, gi^g 
Lord Baglan an account of her capture." 

" What is it, Conway f " ai&ed one of the surgeons, suddenly 
Btsrtled by the intensity of the anxiety in his face. ^ Are you in 
painF" 

He shook his head in dissent. 

" Ton are thirsty, perhaps ? Will jou hafve something to drink ?" 

" ]!fro," said he, with the faintest possible utterance. 

" What is it, then, my poor fellow ?" said he, affectionately. 

" So it was not a dream 1" gasped out Conway. 

" What was it you fancied to be a di^am f " 

*' All— everything but this !" And he pointed to a deep wound 
from a sabre-cut in his shoulder. 

" Ay, and that, too, vnll be aa a dream some years hence !" aaid 
the other, cbeeringly. 

It was evident now that the excitement of talking and seeing so 
many persons about him was injurious, and the surgeons silently 
motioned to the bystanders to retire. 

" May I remain v^th him P" asked the lawyer. " If he could give 
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Lis consent to certain measures, sign one or two papers, years of 
litigation might be saved." 

Conway had, meanwhile, beckoned to the sizrgeon to approach him ; 
and then, as the other leaned oyer the bed, he whispered, 

" Was it true what I have just heard — was she really here ?*' 

" Miss Kellett, do you mean ? Yes ; she carried up the news to 
you herself. It was she that tied the handkerchief on your wounded 
artery, too, and saved your life.*' 

" Here — in the Crimea ? It cannot — cannot be !" sighed Conway. 

" She is not the only noble-hearted woman who has left home and 
friends to brave perils and face hardships, though I own she staJids 
alone for heroism and daring." 

" So, then, it was not a delusion — I did actually see her in the 
trenches ?" said "Conway, eagerly. 

'* She was in the advanced parallel the night the Susskna surprised 
the 5th. She was the first to give the alarm of the attack." 

'' Only think, doctor, of what happened to me that night ! J was 
sent up at speed to say that reinforcements were coming up. Two 
companies of the Eoyals were already in march* My horse had twice 
fallen with me, and, being one-armed, I was a good deal shaken, and 
so faint when I arrived that I could scarcely deliver my laeasage. It 
was just then a woman — I could only perceive in the darkness that 
she seemed young — ^gave me a brandy-flask ; alter drinking, I turned 
to give it back to her, but she was gone. There was no time to search 
for her at such a moment, and I was about to ride away, when ' a 
carcasse,' exploding on One of the redoubts, lit up the whole scene 
for a conffliderable space around, and whom should I see but Jack 
£ellett's sister, cheering the men and encouraging them to hold their 
ground. I could have sworn to her features, as I could now to yours ; 
but that she could really be there seemed so utterly impossible, that 
I fancied it was a delusion. Kay," added he, after a pause, ^' let me 
tell the whole truth. I thought it was a warning ! Ay, doctor, the 
wseight is off my heart now that I have confessed this weakness." 
As Conway spoke, he seemed, indeed, as though he had rdieved 
himself of some mighty care, for already his eye had regained its 
lustre, and his bold features recovered their wonted expression, 
" Now," cried he, with a renovated vigour, " I have done with fidse 
terrors about second sight, and the rest of it. I am myself again." 

'' You can listen to my tidings, then," satid Beggis, seating himself 
at the bedside, and at once beginning a nairative, to which I am 
obliged to own Conway did not always pay a becoming attention, his 
thoughts still reverting to very different scenes and incidents from 
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those which the lawyer recounted. Indeed, more than once was the 
narrator's patience sorely tried and tested. " I am doing my very 
best to be brief, Sir. I am limiting myself strictly to a mere outline 
of the case," said he, in something of pique. '^ It mi^ht interest you 
— ^it ouffht to interest you !" 

" If the doctor yonder will promise me health and years to enjoy 
all this same good fortune, so it will interest me," cried Conway. 
" What does the income amount to ?" 

" If we only recover the English estates, it will be something under 
twelve thousand a year. If we succeed with the Irish, it will be about 
two more." 

" And how far are we on the road to this success ?" 

" One verdict is already won. The first action, for ejectment on 
title, has been brought, and we are the victors. Upon this, all your 
counsel are agreed, your claim to the Viscounty rests." 

" I can scarcely credit — scarcely picture it to myself," said Conway, 
half aloud. " My mind is confused by the thought of all the things 
I wish to do, if this be true. First of all, I want to purchase Jack 
Kellett's commission." 

'' K you mean Miss Kellett's brother, he is already gazetted an 
ensign, and on his way to join his regiment in India." 

" And how do yoii know this ?" 

'' She told me so herself." 

" She ! When and where have you seen her P" 

" Here, at head-quarters ; in Sebastopol, where we were prisoners 
together; at the camp yesterday, where we parted." 

" My poor head cannot bear this," said Conway, painfully ; " I am 
struggling between the delight of all these good tidings and a ter- 
rible dread that I am to awake and find them but a dream. Yon 
said that she was here in the camp p" 

'' That she is. If you but heard the cheer that greeted her arrival ! it 
began at the advanced pickets, and swelled louder and louder, till, 
like the roar of the sea, it seemed to make the very air tremble. 
There, hear that ! As I live, it is the same shout again." 

'' Here comes the General and his staff into the court below," said 
the doctor, hurrying away to receive them. 

As the sounds of a distant cheer died away, the noise of horses' 
feet resounded through the court-yard, and the clank of musketry in 
salute annoimced the arrival of an officer of rank. 

" I declare they are coming this way," cried Mr. Beggis, rising in 
some confusion, " and I heard your name spoken. Coming, I've no 
doubt, to see i/ou** 
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^' The General of your diyision, Conway, come to ask after you/' 
said an aide-de-camp, entering, and then standing aside to make 
place for a venerable, soldier-like man^ whose snow-white hair would 
have graced a patriarch. 

'' I have come to shake your hand, Conway," said he, *' and to tell 
you we are all proud of you. There is nothing else talked of through 
our own or the French camp than that daring feat of yours, and Eng- 
land will soon hear of it." 

A deep blush of manly shame covered Conway's face as he listened 
to these words, but he could not speak. 

" I have been talking the matter over with the General Command- 
ing-in-chief," resumed he, "who agrees with me that the Horse 
Guards might possibly, recognising your former rank of captain, 
make you a now brevet major, and thus qualify you for the Bath." 

" Time enough. General, for that," said Conway. " I have a very 
long arrear of folly and absurdity to wipe out ere I have any preten- 
sion to claim high rewards." 

" Well, but if all that I hear be true, we are likely to lose your 
services here ; they have a story abroad about a Peerage and a vast 
fortune to which you have succeeded. Indeed, I heard this moment 
from Miss KeUett " 

" Is she here. Sir ? — can I see her ?" cried Conway, eagerly. 

" Yes. She has come over to say good-by, for, I regret to say, she, 
too, is about to leave us to join her brother at Calcutta." 

A sickly paleness spread itself over Conway's cheeks, and he mut- 
tered, " I must see her — I must speak with her at once." 

" So you shall, my poor fellow," said the other, affectionately ; 
*^ and I know of no such recompense for wounds and suffering as to 
see her gentle smile and hear her soft voice. She shall come to you 
immediately." 

Conway covered his face with his hand to conceal the emotion that 
stirred him, and heard no more. Nov was he conscious that one by 
one the persons around him slipped noiselessly from the room, while 
into the seat beside his bed glided a young girl's figure, dressed in 
deep black, and veiled. 

" Such a fate !" muttered he, half aloud ; '^ all this, that they call 
my good fortune, comes exactly when I do not care for it." 

" And why so ?" asked a low, soft voice, almost in his very ear. 

" Is this indeed you ?" cried he, eagerly ; " was it your hand I felt 
on my temples as I lay wounded outside the trenches ? was it your 
voice that cheered me as they carried me to the rear ?" 

2v 
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She Bligbtlj bent her head in assent, and mtirnnared, ^'Tonr old 
comrade's sister could not do less." 

" And now jou are about to leave me,'^ said he, With an overwhelm- 
ing sorrow in the tone. 

She turned away her head sligfatljj and made no answer. 

** I, who am utterly alone here," said he, in a broken voice. '' Is this, 
too, like my old comrade's sister F" Tbeie was a peevishness in the 
way he spoke this, of which he seemed himself' to be ashamed the 
moment the words were uttered, and he quidMy added, '^What a 
fellow I am to say this to you !— ^rew, who have done so much for 
me — you, who promised to be a daughter to my poor mother wiien I 
am gone!" 

^^Bat yon are not to take this gloomy view," said she, hastily; 
'' the surgeons all pronounce you better ; they agree that your wounds 
progress favourably, and that in a week or two you may be removed 
to Constantinople, and thence to England." 

He gave a fiednt, sickly smile of most melancholy meiming. 

" And what will not the cheery, bracing air of those Welsh moun- 
tains do, aided by the kind care of that best of nurlses, a fond 

mother P" 

<< And where will you be by that time ?" asked he; eag^ly^ 

'' Joomeying away eastward- to S6me^ fair^away land) ^till more 
finendless !" said she, sadly. 

''This, then, i» the sam of all my good forttDne^ Itot^wbeft life 
opens MAf fo» me, it shall be bereft of aU that loittpa for T'cstied he, 
wildly. 

Teitified by the excited tone in which be s{><ft?e, ab w)bU as by the 
feverish lustre of Ms eye9, Sybella tdeA to calm and soothe^him, but 
be listened-^if, indeed, he bee!ird'her->^th utteip apathy. > 

<< Come I" cried he, at last, '' if your ^solve be taken, so is- mine. If 
you leave for India, I' shall never ^t l^e OrimeaV" 

** It is not thus I expected one to speak who loves his mother as 
you do," said she, reproachfully. 

''Ah, Sybella, it would indeed have been a happy day for me when 
I should have returned to her in honour, could I but have said, ' Ton 
have not alone a son beneath your roof, but a dear daughter' also.' 
If all that they call my great luck had brought 1^ fortune, then had' 
I been indeed a fellow to be envied. Without that hope, there is not 
anoth^ that I want to cling tb." 

She tried gently to withdraw hes hand from his, but he held it in 
his grasp, and continued : 

" You, who never heard of me till the first day we met, know little 
of the stored-up happiness your very name has afforded me for many 
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a day — ^how days long Jack talked of you to me as we rambled 
together — ^how the long nights of the trenches were beguiled by 
telling of you — ^till at length I scarcely knew whether I had not my- 
self known and loved you f6r yeatrs. I Used to fancy, too, how every 
trait of poor Jack — his noble ardour, his generous devotion — might 
be displayed amidst the softer and more graceful virtues of woman- 
hood ; ;and at last I came to know you, far and away above all I had 
e^er dreamed oi" 

<< Let me go — let me say good-by^" said she, in a faint whisper. 

''Bear. with me a few moments longer, Sybella," cried he, pas- 
sionately. '' With all their misery^ they are tho' happiest of my life/' 

''This is unfair^^ is almost ungenerous of you," said, she, with 
scarcely stifled emotion^ and still endeavouring to withdraw her hand. 

" So it is !" cried he, suddenly ; ." it is unmanly and ignoble both, 
and it is only a poor selfish sick man could stoop to plead so ab- 
jectly." He relinquished her hand as he spoke, and then grasping it 
suddenly, he pressed it to his lips, and burst into tears. " A soldier 
should be made of better stuff, Sybella," said he,. trying to smile. 
" 6ood-by — ^gpod-by.'* 

" It is too late to say so now," said she, faintly. " Twill not gOv" 

"Not go — ^not leave me, Sybella?" cried he. "Oh, that I may 
have heard you aright ! Did you say you would remain with m&,a2id 
for how long:?" 

"Tor ever!" said she, stooping down and kissing his forehead. 
The next moment she was gone. 

" Come, Conway," said the doctor, " cheer up, my good fellow, 
you'll be all right in a week or so. You've got something worth 
living for, too, if all accounts be true." 

" More than you think for, . doctor,!' sud Conway, heartily — " far 
more than you think for." 

" The lawyer talks of a Peerage and a fine estate." 

" Par more than that," cried Conway ; " a million times better." 

The surgeon turned a look of half-apprehension on the sick man, 
and, gently closing the shutters, he withdrew. 

Dark as was that room, and silent as it was, what blissful hopes and 
blessed anticipations crowded and clustered around that low " siok- 
bed"--«what years of happiness unfolded themselves before that poor 
brain, which no longer felt a pang, save in the confusion of its bright 
imaginings ! How were wounds forgotten and sufierings unminded 
in those hours wherein a whole future was revealed ! 

At last he fell off to sleep, and to dream of a fair white hand that 
parted the hair upon his forehead, and then gently touched his 
feverish cheek. Kor was it all a dream ; she was at his bedside. 

2Tr2 
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CHAPTEB LXXVI. 

'^aSOO" IK GODKOIL. 

'' What dreary little streets are those tliat lead from the Strand 
towards the Thames ! Pinched, frail, semi-genteel and many-lodgered 
are the houses, mysteriously indicative of a variously occupied popu- 
lation, and painfully suggesting, by the surging conflict of busy life 
at one end, and the dark flowiug river at the other, an existence 
maintained between struggle and suicide." This, most valued 
reader, is no reflection of mine, but was the thought that occupied 
the mind of one who, in not the very best of humours, and of a wet 
and dreary night, knocked in succession at half the doors in the street 
in search after an acquaintance. 

''Yes, Sir, the second back," said a sleepy maid-servant at last; 
" he is just come in." 

" All right," said the stranger. '' Take that carpet-bag ^nd 
writing-desk up-stairs to his room, and say ' Captain Davis is coming 
afler them.' " 

" You owe me a tip, Captain," said the cabman, catching the name 
as he was about to mount his box. " Do you remember the morning 
I drove you down to Blackwall to catch the Antwerp boat, I went 
over Mr. Moss, the Sheriff's officer, and smashed his ankle, and may 
I never taste bitters again if I got a farthing for it." 

"I remember," said Davis, curtly. "Here's a crown. I'd have 
made it a sovereign if it had been his neck you'd gone over." 

" Better luck next time, Sir, and thank you," said the man, as he 
drove away. 

The maid was yet knocking for admission when Grog arrived at 
the door. "Captain !Fisk, Sir — Captain Fisk, there's a gent as 
says " 

"That will do," said Davis, taking the key from her hand and 
opening the door for himself. 

" Old Grog himself, as I'm a living man!" cried a tall, much- 
whiskered and moustached fellow, who was reading a JBelVs Life at 
the fire. ' 

" Ay, Master Fisk — ^no other," said Davis, as he shook his friend 
cordially by the hand. " I've had precious work to find you out. I 
was up at Duke-street, then they sent me to the Adelphi ; after that 
I tried Ling's, in the Haymarket, and it was a waiter there—" 
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" Joe," broke in the other. 

" Exactly. Joe told me that I might chance upon you here." 

'^ Well, I'm glad to see you, old fellow, and have a chat about long 
ago," said Pisk, as he placed a square green bottle and some glasses 
on the table. " How well you're looking, too ; not an hour older than 
when I saw you, four years ago !" 

" Ain't I, though," muttered Grog. " Ay, and like the racers, I've 
got weight for age besides. I'm a stone and a half heavier than I 
ought to be, and there's nothing worse than that to a fellow that 
wants to work with his head, and sleep with one eye open." 

'' You can't complain much on that score. Kit; you never made so 
grand a stroke in your life as that last one — ^the marriage, I mean." 

'' It wasn't bad," said Davis, as he mixed his liquor, " nor was it 
exactly the kind of hazard that every man could make. Beecher was 
a troublesome one— a rare troublesome one ; nobody could ever say 
when he'd run straight." 

'* I always thought him rotten," said the other, angrily. 

'^Well, he is and he isn't," said Grog, deliberately. 

''He has got no pluck," said Fisk, indignantly. 

" He has quite enough." 

" Enough— enough for what ?" 

" Enough for a Lord. Look here. Master Pisk, so long as you have 
not to gain your living by anything, it is quite sufficient if you can do 
it moderately well. Many a first-rate amateur there is who wouldn't 
be thought a tenth-rate artist." 

" I'd like to know where you had been to-day if it wasn't for your 
pluck," said Eisk, doggedly. 

''In a merchant's office in the City, belike, on a hundred and 
twenty pounds a year ; a land steward down in Dorsetshire, at half 
the salary ; skipper of a collier from IN'orth Shields, or an overseer in 
Jamaica. These are the high prizes for such as you and me ; and the 
droll part of the matter is, they will talk of us as ' such lucky dogs,' 
whenever we attain to one of these brilliant successes. Gazette my 
son-in-law as Ambassador to Moscow, and nobody thinks it strange ; 
announce in the same paper that Kit Davis has been made a ganger, 
and five hundred open mouths exclaim, ' How did he obtain that P 
Who the deuce got it for him? Didn't he fall on his legs!' and 
80 on." 

" I suppose we shall have our turn one of these days," muttered 
the other, sulkily. 

*' I hope not. I'd rather have things as they are," said Grog, 
gravely. 
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" Things as they are ! And why so, I*d.- wish to- ask* P" 

" Look at it this "vray, Tom Fisk/* said Ghrog, sguaring {lis anus on 
.the table and talking with slow delib^ntion ; " iftyou^twere going to 
cut into la round game, woxildn'tyou rather take a hand where tbe 
• players iwere all sdPb ones, with plenty of oash, or wouldijoa prefer 
sitting down with a set of downy co^es, all up to erery dodge, and not 
a copper farthing in the company ? 'Well, that^S' exactly what the 
world wonld be if the Manchester fellows haid their way ; that^ 
exactly what it is, this rery hour* we're aittiog ibeve, in Amodea. 
There's nobody on 'the square there. President, Judges, 'Editors, 
Cemgressmen, GoYenior8,;are all rogues; and tbrp'TO oome.to that 
pass, that imy fellow with a dash of spirit about' Urn: mnst-eoma^orer 
to Europe to gaiA his liyeilihood. I hare it fiwm their owai Uper what 
I'm telling yon; for I was a thinking about going over thece myself, 
but they said, 'Don't go, Sir'-^^t-they always say '^ir'--— f don'tgo,Sir.' 
Our Western fellows are very wide awake ; for ereiy trump jroi^dildKve 
up your sheve^the/d hwe Wo in their hoots P " 

'' For my own part," said Fisk, 'Td not go lire amongirt tbem if 
you'd make me Minister>at> Washington, andao I told Simmy Hankes 
this morning, when he came in such high feaiiher about bis appoint- 
ment as Consul — ^I forget where to'.*' 

" Hankes<«*-Haakes ! The same fellow that • naed to be > wiMi 'Bo- 
binaP" 

' '^ Just so ; and for some years back Davenport Dunnes managing 
man." 

«Grog gave a very slight start, and then asked. oarelesaly.i^y he 
was leaving Dunn's employment. 

• ^< Dunn's going to shut up shop. iDunn ia to be a Peer next: week, 
And retires from business. He is to be in 'TueBday^8<j&yj8^^,'ao 
Hankes tells one." 

^^ He has dene the thing- well, Tsuppose P" said Daw, cooHj. 

^Hankes says something like two milUocs sterling. iPretl^^weill 
for a fellew thabstarted without a sixpence." 

'^ I wendev^he couldn't have done something betten fortHaakes:ifaa& 
that paltry place." 

> ^' So he might, and so he wodd ; but you see, Simmy didn't like wailr 
ing. 'He'« a close fellow, and one can''t get mudi out. of him, hat-L 
can perceive that he was anxious to get off the coach." 

^fDidft't li]Ee the paee*^didn't trust the tackle overmnch," said 
Grog, carelessly. 

'^Bomething of that iand, I've no doubt," rejoined Fisk. 
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^'Have you aa^ pull over this uuiie Hankos, Tom?" mul Orog, 
confideatiaUy. 

" Well, I can't aay I have. We weie pals together. long ago; we 
.did a lititde in the racing line— in a very • small way, of cQurse. Then 
he used to have <a loulette-tahle at Doncasfor, but somehow th^re was 
XK) ' go' in him; he waa oveiwcaiitious,.and always saying, ' I'd father 
taker to '' buamesET," ' and as I hated ' busmess,' we separated." 

" It's.odd enough that I can't remember the fellow. I tilioij^t I 
knew every 4»ie that was on the 4ay' these fiye-timdrthirty years." 

''He wasn't. Hankes at the time I speak of; he waaa Jew at that 
period, and went by the name of Simeon." 

''Simeon, Simeon — not the fellow that used to come down to 
Windsor with the ' hexquite Habannar cigars?' " And Grog mimicked 
not alone the voice, but the face of. the individual albided to, till 
^Fisk burst into a roar of laughter. 

" Thab^a Simmy'-^that^s the man," cried Eisk, as he dried his "eyes. 

" JOon^t I know.him ! I had a dass at that time, young fellows in 
the . Bines. J used to give theih bsscms in billiards, land Simmy, as 
ycmcall him, discounted for themess on a.sliding scale— ten per cent. 
for the Major, and siity for Comets the ^rst year they joined. 
He vaa good fan, Simmy ; he fancied. he would hare beeai a &st-rate 
actor, and used to give scenes out of 'iBichaxd,' in Kean'snuomer : 
that was the only soft thing about him, and many la fellow got a bill 
•done by applauding. ' Now is the winter of our dificontent f " . And 
Qrag gave a low. growling sort of lauglL^t his Tominiscences. 

"•You'll see him to*morrow; he^s to breakfiut here," said iFisk, 
rather amused at the prospect of a recognitian between sach men. 

":He would. never play iSiyfod V contiimed Ghrog,ibUowingouthis 
.reminsseeaoes, *^ though we all told hm he'd make b great hit in the 
part. TfaeJaWi you Bee-*tiie> Jowicauidn't^staiid ^ila/. And:Bo.Mr. 
Simmy Hankes is no other than Sstmeon! It wasan old theory of 
mine, whenever I aawa fellow doing wonderfiilly well in the world, 
without any hdip ficom friends or family, to ftiicy that onetime or 
.otherheiiHifit! have. belonged towhat they are so fond of caUingf ** the 
Hebrew peBBuasiou !' " 

" I wouldn't rake up old memoiieB with him, Gttog, if I were you," 
aaid'Eiflk, coaxiz^y. 

<<Jt ain't ifni^wtty, 3\>m J^k," aaid Bavis, oortly. 

^' He'll be at faifr ease at once when he peceeives thl^t you' don^t. in- 
tend to rip up old soeres ; and he'll be just as delicate with yow." 

"Ddicate with-mei " dried Gbog, burataag out into a fit of inimo- 
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derate laughter. " Well, if that ain't a good one ! I wonder what 
is ! Do you imagine Fitzroy Kelly is ashamed of being thought a 
lawyer, or Brodie of being a surgeon P You must be precious soft, 
my worthy friend, if you suppose that I don't know what the world 
thinks and says of tne. No, no, there's no need of what you call de- 
licacy at all. You used to be made of other stuff than this, Tom 
Pisk. It's keeping company with them snobs of half-pay officers, 
clerks in the Treasury, and Press reporters, has spoiled you; the 
demi-gents of the * Garottaman Club' have ruined hundreds." 

" The Garottaman is one of the first clubs in town," broke in 
Pisk, 

" You're too much like sailors on a raft for my fancy," said Grog, 
dryly. 

" What do you mean by that ?" 

<< Just that you are all hungry and have got nothing to eat — ^you're 
eternally casting lots who is to be devoured next ! But we'll not fall 
out about that. I've been turning over in my head about this Simmy 
Hankes, and I'd like to have an hour in his company, all alone. 
Could you manage to be out of the way to-morrow morning and leave 
me to entertain him at breakfast P" 

" It will suit my book to a trivet, for I want to go over to Barnes 
to look after a yearling I've got there, and you can tell Hankes that 
the colt was taken suddenly ill." 

" He'll not be very curious about the cause of your absence," said 
OtTOgf dryly. " The pleasure of seeing me so unexpectedly will put 
everything else out of his head." A grim smile showed the spirit in 
which he spoke these words. 

It was now veiy late, and Davis threw himself on a sofa, with his 
great-coat over him, and, wishing his friend a good night, was soon 
sound asleep : nor did he awake till aroused by the maid-servant getting 
the room into readiness and arranging the table for breakfast. Then, 
indeed. Grog arose and made his toilet for the day — ^not a very elabo- 
rate nor a very elegant one, but still a disguise such as the most 
practised Detective could not have penetrated, and yet removable in 
a moment, so that he might, by merely taking off eyebrows and 
moustaches, become himself at once. 

Having given orders that the gentleman he expected should be 
shown in on his arrival. Grog solaced himself at the fire with a mom** 
ing paper, in all the ease of slippers and an arm-chair. Almost the 
first thing which struck his eye was a paragraph informing the world 
that the marriage of a distingmshed individual—- whose approaching 
elevation to the Peerage had been already announced — ^with one of 
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the most beautifdl daughters of the aristocracy, would take place 
early in the ensuing week. And then, like a codicil to a will, followed 
a brilliant description of the gold dressing-case ordered by Mr. Da- 
venport Dunn, at Storr's, for his bride. He was yet occupied with 
the paragraph when Mr. Hankes entered the room. 

'^ I am afraid I have made a mistake," said that bland gentleman. 
'^ I thought this was Captain Eisk's apartment." 

"You're all right," said G-rog, leisurely surveying the visitor, 
whose " get up" was really splendid. Amethyst studs glittered on 
his shirt ; his ample chest seemed a shrine in its display of amulets 
and charmed offenngs, while a massive chain crossed and recrossed 
him so frequently, that he appeared to be held together by its coils. 
Fur and velvet, too, abounded in his costume ; and even to the im- 
mense " gland" that depended from his cane, there was an amount 
of costliness that bespoke affluence. 

" I regret. Sir," began Hankes, pompously, "that I have not the* 
honour—" 

" Yes, yes; you Jiave the honour," broke in Grog. "You've had 
it this many a year. Sit down here. I don't wear exactly so well as 
you, but you'll remember me presently. I'm Kit Davis, man. You 
don't require me to say who you are." 

"Davis — Q-rog Davis," muttered Hankes to himself, while an 
ashy paleness spread over his face. 

" You don't look overjoyed to meet with an old friend," said Grog, 
with a peculiar grin ; " but you ought, man. There's no friendships 
like early ones. The fellows who knew us in our first scrapes are 
always more lenient to our last wickednesses." 

" Captain Davis — Captain Davis !" stammered out Hankes, " this 
is indeed an unexpected pleasure !" 

"So much so that you can hardly get accustomed to it," said 
Orog, with another grin. " Eisk received a hasty message that called 
him away to the country this morning, and left me to fill his place ; 
and I, as you may guess, was little loth to have a cozy chat with an 
old friend that I have not seen — how many years is it p" 
. " It must be nigh ten, or even twelve 1" 

" Say, seven or eight-and-twenty, man, and you'll be nigher the 
mark. Let me see," said he, trying to remember, " the last time I 
saw you was at Exeter. You were waiting for your trial about those 
bills of George Colbome. Don't look so frightened, there's no 
one to hear us here. It was as narrow an escape there as ever man 
had. It was after that, I suppose, you took the name of Hankes ?" 

" Yes," said the other, in a faint whisper. 
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^' Well, I must 8S7 Gkriatianily doesn't seem to Iatb SiMgreed 
with you. Yoa're in capital oaae-*-^ little plufF^ for ^vnnk, but in 
rare health, and sleek asA beayer." 

** Alwajs the same. He will haye his joke," -muttered Hanto/as 
though addressing' some third party to the oollogny. 

''I can't say that I have conm^tted may exoeeses in that line of 
late," said Grog, dryly. 'Tyo had rather ^a tough ^fatiwith the 
world 1" 

'^Bat yauVe fought it well, and success&Hy, DayifiT,*' said the 
other, with coiifidence. '' Haven't you married your daughter to a 
Viscount P" 

'' Who told yoi^tfaat? Who knows it here P" cried! Qrog;iiuiriedly. 

'''I heard it from iFordyce's people a fortnight ago. It was I 
myself brought the first^news of itto Davenport Dunn;" 

" And what did he say P" 

^'Well, he didn't say much; he wondered 'a little h^ow it 'came 
about; hinted that you must be an uncommon clever feBow/ fin* it 
was a great stroke, if all should come right." 

^' You mean about the disputed daim to the title P' 
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" He has his doubts about that, then, has kef" 

" He hasn't much doubt on the subject, for it lies wil^h hinself to 
decide the matter either way. If he likes to produce cestain papers, 
. Conway's daim is as good as established. You die^mtae that they 
have already gained two of their actions on ejectment; bat'Dum 
could save them -a world of time and labour, and that's ^fay he is 
coming up to-morrow. \Fordyce is to meet him at Calvert^ Hotel, 
«nd they're to go into the entire question.^' 

''What are his terms P How mudi does fae ask-P' -said Giqg, 
bluntly. 

'' I oatL't^ possibly 'say ; I can only suspect." 
• "What do you suspect, then P' 

''Well," said Hankes, drawing 'a long 'breath, '^my impieaaon is 
that, if he decide for the present Yiscoimt, he*ll insist upon an assign- 
ment of the whole Irish property in his^&voor." 

"Two thousand a year, lajided property !" exdaimed Qtog. 

"Two thousand eight hundred, and well paid,** said HiadMS, 
oooUy ; " but that is not all." 

" Not all ! what.do you neanf " 

" Why, there's anether hitch. But what am I sayiog P" cried' ke, 
in terror. " I didn't believe that Fd speak of these things on^y 
death-bed." 



'* Be frank and open:witb me, Simeon. I aim a true pal tottibe man 
that trusts me,'aBd the very idevil to hkn that plajs ane^ &lse." 

'' I know it/' said the other, gloomily. 

'* Well, now for ttiat other hitch, as you called it. iWhat is itf " 

^'It's aiboot lan 'estate that was sold -tmider the 'Enemnberesd 
Gourt,' and bought by; the late Lord Lackingtoiir-T^ least in Ma 
Bame-^aoditheai ■ resold ::at a profi t ■ ■■■ ^ ' Hese he stopped, 'sud 
seemed >a8 though he had aizeady gone' too- far. 

" I uniderstand," brdce in Grog ; '^ the purcbase^maneyiRartieTier 
placed to the'Yificousfs eredit, and -your friend Dunn waatsian'ac- 
qmttance in fall ^ftha- claim/' 

"TottVehititr 

" What's the figne— how much ?" 

■^^ Thirfy-seyen thousand six hundred pounds.^' 
' *^ He's no retail dealer, this same Darenport Bmm," said-'Oiog, 
"witha gnn ; ^' that much! I^IZ' say of him." 

*^ iBEe has a wonderful ihead," saadHankes, admiringly. 

^^ribagree with you, if it saTO his meckP' ;said Bayis; andtdken 
.added^ after a moment, ^' He's bringing up all these, docuineaits and 
papeirs withhim, y<Hi aaidp" 

''Yes ; he intends tomake some settiement or other of tiie matter 
before he marries. Afber that, he bids &rewell to business fes'ever." 

''^ He'll go abnoad, I suppose P' saad Bayis,'not attabhrngany 
strong signifieatioa'to his remark; bat suddenly perceiving an ex- 
pression of anxiety in 'Hankei^'s face, he said, '' l^yhap it were all as 
-well, he'd be out of the'way for a year ot'BO I" 

The other-nodded, an assemt. 

".He has ' realised ' largely, I iake it ?' 

Another nod. 

"foreign ftmdsiandxailwayB-^iebP' 

" Not railways-^OK), scrip !" said Hankes, curtly. 

" Won't therebe a jolly smash!" said Davif, with a bitter laugh. 
" I take it theze^s not i)e6n any one has^ done the trids:' those fifty 
years like this fellow." 

^' I suspeet'yoa've right there," nuimmred Hankes. 

*" I have nerer seen him but once, and then only for a few nxiisMes, 
but I read him like a printed book. He had put on the grsnd in- 
iegnty and Bvitiah-'mereantile-'haDesty frown to' scowl me domi, to 
remind Davis, 'the Leg,' that be was in the pi*e8enoe of Duim,^tfae 
Unimpeachable, but I put one eye a little aslant, this way, and I just 
said, ^ Bound the comer, old fellow— around the 'Comer !' Oh, didn't 
he look what, the -KiudDees call ^meanngly !' " 
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" He'll never forget it to you, that's certain." 

" If he did, I'd try and hrush up his memory a bit," said Davis, 
curtly. '' He must be a rare sharp one," added he, after a pause. 

'' The cleverest man in England, I don't care who the other is," 
cried Hankes, with enthusiasm. " When the crash comes — ^it will 
be in less than a month from this day — ^the world will discover that 
they're done to the tune of between three and four millions sterling, 
and I defy the best accountant that ever stepped to trace out where 
the frauds originated, whether it was the Bailways smashed the Mines, 
the Mines that ruined the Great Ossoiy, the Great Ossory that 
dipped the Drainage, or the Drainage that swamped the Glenganff, 
not to speak of all the incidental confusion about estates never paid 
for, and sums advanced on mock mortgage, together with cancelled 
scrip reissued, preference shares circulated before the current ones, 
and dock warrants for goods that never existed. And that ain't all," 
continued Hankes, to whom the attentive eagerness of Grog's manner 
vouched for the interest his narrative excited — "that ain't all; but 
there isn't a class nor condition in life, from the peer to the poorest 
labouring man, that he hasn't in some way involved in his rogueries, 
and made him almost a partner in the success. Each speculation 
being dependent for its solvency on the ruin of some other, Ossory 
will hate Glengariff, Drainage detest Mines, Bailways curse Patent 
Fuel, and so on. I'll give the Equity Court and the Bankrupt Com- 
missioners fifty years and they'll not wind up the concern." 

Qrog rubbed his hands gleefully, and laughed aloud. 

"Then, all the people that will be compromised!" said Hankes ; 
'' Glumthal himself is not too clean-handed ; lords and fine ladies that 
lent their names to this or that company, chairmen of committees in 
the House that didn't disdain to accept five hundred or a thousand 
shares as a mark of grateful recognition for pushing a bill through its 
second reading; ay, and great mercantile houses that discounted 
freely on forged acceptances, owning that they thought the best of 
all security was the sight of a convict-hulk and a felon's jacket, and 
that no man was such prompt pay as he that took a loan of a friend's 
signature. What a knock-down blow for all that lath-and-plaster 
edifice we dignify by the name of Credit, when the world sees that it 
is a loaf the rogue can take a slice out of as well as the honest man !" 

"Shan't we have stunning leaders in the Times about it!" cried 
Grog. " It will go deuced hard with the Ministry that have made 
this fellow a Peer." 

"Yes, they'll have to go out," said Hankes, gravely; "a Cabinet 
may defend a bad measure— they'll never fight for a bad man." 
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'* And they can't hang this fellow F" said G^rog, after a pause. 

" Hang ! I should'think not, indeed.'* 

'^ Nor even transport him ?" 

'' No, not touch a hair of his head. He'll have to live abroad for 
a year or two — ^in Paris or Eome — ^no great hardship if it were Naples ; 
he'll make a surrender of his property — an old house somewhere 
and some brick-fields, a mine of Dungannon coal and a flax-mill on a 
river that has scarcely any water, together with a sheaf of bad 
bills and Guatemala bonds. They'll want to examine him before the 
Court, and he'll send them a sick certificate, showing how agitation 
and his recent losses have almost made him imbecile ; and even Mr. 
Linklater will talk feelingly about his great reverse of condition." 

" It's as good as a play to hear about this," said Qrog ; '^ it beats 
Newmarket all to sticks." 

'' If it's a Play, it won't be a Benefit to a good many folk," said 
Hankes, grinning. 

^* Well, he is a clever fellow — ^far and away cleverer than I ever 
thought him," said Grog. '' Any man — I don't care who he is — can 
do the world to a short extent, but to go in at them on this scale a 
fellow must be a genius." 

^' He is a genius," said Hankes, in atone of decision. ** Just think 
for a moment what a head it must have been that kept all that 
machinery at work for years back without a flaw or a crack to be de- 
tected, started companies, opened banks, worked mines, railroads, 
and telegraphs, built refuge harbours, drained whole counties, brought 
vast tracts of waste land into cultivation, equalising the chances of 
all enterprises by making the success of this come to the aid of the 
fiailure of that : the grand secret of the whole being the dexterous 
application of what is called ' Credit.' " 

" All that wouldn't do at Doncaster," said Grog ; '^ puff your horse 
as much as you like, back him up how you will in the betting-ring, 
if he hasn't the speed in him it won't do. It's only on 'Change you 
can 'brag out of a bad hand.' Dunn would never cut any figure on 
the Turf." 

''There you are all wrong ; there never yet was the place, or the 
station, where that man woiddn't have distinguished himself. Why, 
it was that marvellous power of his kept me with him for years back. 
I knew all that was going on. I knew that we hadn't—so to say — 
coals for one boiler while we had forty engines in full stroke ; but I 
couldn't get away. It was a sort of fascination ; and when he'd 
strike out a new scheme, and say carelessly, ' Call the capital one 
million^ Hankes,' he spoke like a man that had only to put his hand 
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in a bag.and piodtice the tuoiBay. Nothing- damifced; nothing^debelrred 
him. He'd smash a mal compaay as: 000U7 as you'd orushaahell 
under your heel, and he'd turn out a GFoventtdent'With the* same in- 
differencehe'd discharge a faotnunn." 

"WeH,*' grumbled out. G^rog, at last, for: ho' was getting irritabWat 
the ezaggeratod'estiiaAte Hankes* formed of hdo. chief| " who4s hast it 
all coDUe to ? Ain't he smswhod-aft lastf'?' 

'^ He smashed !" cried Hank^s, in dorisum. " JZe: smashed I Tou ^ 
aare smashed I I am smashed ! any ono else you^ like: is smashed^ but 
he is not! Mind my- wordsy Bafis^ Dairenport Bonn ^dUbe baek' 
hero, in London, befcnre two yean ane over, with the grandest hdilse 
and thefitiMt 'reti]»i» in town. His dizmerswiMbe' the best, asri^his 
bails the' most- splendid of thestesony- No dnb will iriral his cook, 
no equipage beat his in the Park. When 1m» rises in the Iiordo^^ 
which he^ll do only sridom— there wdll be a 'most courteous attention 
to his words ; and, above all, you'll never read one dispoi«gb&g ^#ord 
about him in the-papers* - I gm him two yearS) bnt4t'^ joit ai»likely 
he'll doit inless." 

''It'may be att aJBiyoa^sy/' sakLOri^ sulteol^i ''thoitg'kil w^n't 
say I believe it myself; but, at all events, it doesnt^ be^ m0' ow nny 
way tbuiyoWnhniness'withjhim.. Lwaoitthlaaepapers'jof IjaoHng- 
tcHi'-s (Mit of his luuads'I Ho may> ^ walk into^ the wfabAa world/.fi>r ail 
that J^(3Ut&\ but I want'to seeas^-vny dsiogfater as^fteTiiooaaoiteBai^ 
thst^r^bow it vstandto.'' 

''H<y# much :ieadfim)]ioyoatt you cbtMnMBiP- Wbatoam^citnyba 
lay your-hand on f '' 

Ottog &e«^hi8*miiohrwoxlipo^!Si**book>firomjha»broas^aad*opeil* 
ingl^he^ leaves 'bogstt'totsomt to Mnfteifr 

" Something like fifby-seven pounds odA' Ailliaigi// said hoj witb^^ 

^'Ifyo^' cbidd halve: said* twelve 'or fourteen thousand, down, it 
might bo^ nearer tUe mavk. Conway's people are ready with aboiittdii 
thousabd*?' 

" How do you know?" asked Grog, savagely. 

^* Duim tUd me aa mtidi. Bat he doesn't likb to'treat with thekn, 
beeatise the diffictttty about the Msh« estate would • still remaia>UB'* 
settledr" 

''Th^ what asft: I to do P How shall I actP" asked Qrog. 

" It's not atn easy matter, to ^vise upon," sdid Hankes^thoaght** 
fblly, '^for Dunn holda to oile maiim with invaHable tensieity^ whidi 
is nete» to- o^pen acny negotiation with a strangiar which caanotvbie- 
ooMpleted' id oneintemdew. If you couldn't begin by showing, tbe 
bank-notes, he'd not discuss the question at all." 
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Orog arose and walked tlie room with hasty steps ; he tried to seem 
calm, but in the impatient gesture with which he threw his cigar into 
the fire might be read the agitation he could not conquer nor conceal. 

" What could you yourself do with him, Hankes ?" said he, at last. 

" Nothing — ^absolutely nothing," said the other. " He never in his 
life permitted a subordinate tcr treat, except on his own behalf; that 
was a fixed law with him.'' 

'' Curse the fellow !" burst out Davis, '' he makes rules and laws as 
if tbe(*Wdild'WB& ail bis own." 

'* W^, he ifianag^d to have it pretty mxich ^his own w^y, it must be 
confessed," said Hankes, with a^half smile. 

^'He is t6 be in t&wn to-monow, you said," muttered* Grogy half 
aloudr '' Wheiro^oes he stop F" 

'' This time it will be at Calvert's, Upper Brook-street. His hduse 
in HoOadiUy is teeAj, but he'll not go there at present." 

" He makes a^mystery of everything, so foras I can see/' said (}rog, 
angrily. <' He cOHiieft up by the express' train, doesn't he P' grambled 
he, after a pftuse*. 

''If he hasd't a special engine/' said Hankee* ''He always^ how- 
ever* h«i3 his own <)Mp^ ftlrtashed and fitted up for himself, and never, 
by ftety^ chaiice; givesi tb any otie else. ' TlfiBre's-a caj^itUi bed^in it and 
a d^sk, whei^ he vtrrite^ genera&y the whele night through, and 
a EMttU cooking apparatus^ wheie^ be makes his co&e, sothat^no' 
servairt ever^infteri*ttptshimaithi(sr'Work. Indeed, ^except from some 
interruption', or^ accident on the line, thegOalrd viTould not dare to 
open his* dooi^ 6f cotirse'Mt t)i*ders ure very siribtty obeyed. I re^ 
member one tiight Ijord Jedburg sentin Us name, aiid \Duaa returned, 
for* attiswer, ' I oate(*t sefe him.' " 

" ibid did the PrimiB MnisteUr put up with that p." asked Davis. 

''liVliat could he do f*^ sdd the others ^th a shrug of the shoulder; 

" If I vi^re Lord Jedburg I-d have unkennelled him, I promise you 
thia, Simmy. But here, if s nigh twehreo'clock^ and I have a mass of 
things to do. I say, Hankes, could you oo!ntrive to lock in here to-* 
motrow evening, after' nightfan?' I- may have something to ^ tell 
you." 

"We wel^ sMetly confidentialr-^all on- honour, this morning, 
Eit," said the other, whispering. 

"I think you know me, Master Simmy," was all Ghrog's reply. " I 
don't think my worst enemy could say that I ever 'split' on the 
fellow that iaoisied me." 

A hearty shake-hands followed, and they parted. 
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CHAPTEE LXXVII. 

THX T&AUr. 

Thi up-train from Holyhead was a few minutes behind time at 
Chester, and the travellers who awaited its arrival manifested that 
mixture of impatience and anxiety which in our railroad age is inse- 
parable &om all delay. One stranger, however, displayed a more 
than ordinary eagerness for its coming, and compared the time of his 
watch repeatedly with the clock of the station. 

At length from the far-away distance the wild scream of the engine 
was heard, and with many a cranking dash and many a heavy sob 
the vast machine swept smoothly in beneath the vaulted roof. As 
the stranger moved forward to take his place, he stopped to hear a 
few words that met his ear. It was a railroad official said : '^ Mr. 
Davenport Dunn delayed us about a quarter of an hour ; he wanted 
to give a look at the new pier, but we have nearly made it up already.'* 
''All right!" replied the station-master. The stranger now moved 
on till he came in front of a coupS carriage, whose window-blinds, 
rigidly drawn down, excluded all view from without. Tor an instant 
he seemed to fumble at the door, in an endeavour to open it, but was 
speedQy interrupted by a guard calUng out, '' Not there, Sir — that's 
a private carriage ;" and thus warned, the traveller entered another 
lower down the line. There were two other travellers in the same 
compartment, apparently strangers to each other. As the stranger 
with whom w6 are immediately concerned took his place, he slipped 
into his pocket a small latch-key, of which, in the very brief attempt 
to try the door of the private carriage, he had successfully proved 
the utility, and, drawing his rug across his knees, lay calmly back. 

''Hfre we are, detained again," grumbled out one of the tra- 
vellers. '' I say, guard, what is it now P" 

'' Waiting for a telegram for Mr. Davenport Dunn, Sir. There it 
comes ! all right." A low bell rings out, a wild screech following, 
and with many a clank and shock the dusky monster sets out once 
more. 

*' Public convenience should scarcely be sacrificed in this manner," 
grumbled out the former speaker. " What is this Mr. Dunn to you 
or to me that we should be delayed for his good pleasure ?" 
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*^ I am afraid, Sir/' replied the other, whose dress and manner be- 
spoke a clergyman, '' that we live in an age when wealth is all- 
powerful, and its possessors dictate the law to all poorer than them- 
selves." 

" And can you tell me of any age when it was otherwise P" broke 
in the last arrival, with a half-rude chuckle. ^^ It's all very fine to 
lay the whole blame of this, that, and t'other to the peculiar dege- 
neracy of our own time, but my notion is, the world grows neither 
worse nor better." There was that amount of defiance in the tone 
of the speaker that seemed to warn his companions, for they each of 
them maintained a strict silence. Not so with him ; he talked away 
glibly about the infiuence of money, pretty plainly intimating, that 
as nobody ever met the man who was indifierent to its possession, 
the abuse showered upon riches was nothing but cant and humbug. 
" Look at the parsons," said he ; '^ they tell you it is all dross and 
rubbish, and yet they make it the test of your sincerity whenever 
they preach a charity sermon. Look at the lawyers, and they own 
that it is the only measure they know by which to recompense an 
injury ; then take the doctors, and you'll see that their humanity has 
its price, and the good Samaritan charges a guinea a visit." 

The individuals to whom these words were addressed made no 
reply ; indeed, there was a tone of confident assumption in the 
speaker that was far &om inviting converse, and now a silence ensued 
on all sides. 

. " Do either of you gentlemen object to tobacco ?" said the last 
speaker, after a pause of some duration ; and at the same time, with- 
out waiting for the reply, he produced a cigar-case from his pocket, 
and began deliberately to strike a light. 

'' I am sorry to say. Sir," responded the clergyman, " that smoking 
disagrees with me, and I cannot accustom myself to endure the smell 
of tobacco." 

"All habit," rejoined the other, as he lighted his cigar. "I was 
that way myself for years, and might have remained so, too, but that 
I saw the distress and inconvenience I occasioned to many jolly fel- 
lows who loved their pipe ; and so I overcame my foolish prejudices, 
and even took to the weed myself." 

The other travellers muttered some low words of dissatisfaction, 
and the clergyman, opening the window, looked out, apparently in 
search of the guard. 

" It's only a cheroot, and a prime one," said the smoker, coolly ; 
" and as you object, I'll not light another." 

2x 
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^ A Tast Gondescensiooi on jour part. Sir, seeing tbttk w» bare 
already aigiufied our dislike to tobaeco," aaid the lay trnvieUor. 

'^ I did not remark that yom gpaye any ofpinion at all," aaiii the 
smoker ; '^ and my vast condescension, as you term it, is entiidy ia 
favour of thia gentleman." 

There was no mistaking the piroToeation of this speech, rendered 
actually insulting by the mode in which ik was defireaed; and the 
trareller to whom it was addressed^ eoyekf ing himself in hia titonk^ 
sat moodily back, witibout a word. The train soon halted £ar a few 
seconds, and, brief as was the interval, thia traTcUer ^nploy«d i!t to 
spring from his place, and seek a refuge elsowhere; a disxtorous 
manoQuvre which seemed to excite the envy of the parson, aew left 
alone with hia uncongenial companion. The man of peaoe, howerec, 
made the best of it, and, drawing his travelling-cap over his eyea, re- 
solved himself to deep. 'For a considerable while the other sat still, 
calmly watching him, and at last, when perfeetly assured that the 
alumberwas not counterfaited, he gently arose, and dxew the onrtain 
across the lamp in the roof of the oarriage. A dim, half-lurid light 
succeeded, and by this uncertain glare the stranger proeeeded to 
make various changes in his appearance. A large burtiy wig of blac^ 
hair was first discarded, witib heavy eyebrows and whiskens to match ; 
an immense overcoat was taken off, so heavily padded and stuffed 
that when denuded of it the wearer seemed half his me; large heeU 
were unscrewed from his boots, reducing his height by full a couple 
of inches; till at length, in place of a large, unwieUy-loofcing man 
of sixty, lumbering and beetle-browed, there came forth a abojA, 
thick-set figure, with red hair and beard, twinkling ey^s of a fieorce 
grey, and a mouth the very type of unflinching reaolution. Pro- 
ducing a small looking-glass, he combed and armnged Ins whiskers 
carefully, re-tied his cravat, and bestowed a most minute acrutinj on 
his appearasice, muttering, as he finished, to himself, ''Ay, Sift, 
you're more like yourself now !" It is, perhaps, uauieceesary to say 
this speech was addressed to our acquaintance Qtog Davis, 2K>r was 
it altogether what is called a ''[French oompUmient;" he did look 
terribly like himself. There was in hia hard, stem fiioe, hia pinched- 
up eyes, and his puckered mouth, m. amount of resokito vigour that 
showed he was on the eve of some haaardoua enter]^nse. His toilet 
completed, he felt in his breast-pockety to assure himself that some- 
thing there was not missing, and then, taking out his watch, he qoii- 
Bulted the time. He had scarcely time to replace it in his pocket 
when the train entered a deep cutting between two high banks of 
clay. It was apparently the spot he had waited for, and in an instant 



be had unfasieaaed the door by his latch-key, aixd atood on .the ledge 
outside. One more look within to assure himself that the other mm 
still asleep^ and he closed the door, and locked it. 

The night was dai^k as pitch, and a thin soft xain was.falliiig, as 
Davis, with a rapidity that showed this was no &»t essay in such a 
walk, glided along from carriage to carriage till he reached a heavy 
h^ggage vao, immediately beyond which was the eoispeaS Mr. Daven- 
port Dunn. 

The brief pn^er that good men ntter ere they rush upon an enter- 
pidse of deadly pexil must have its represeniative in some shape or 
other with those whose hearts are callous. Nature will have her due ; 
and in that short interval — ^the bridge between two worlds — -the worst 
must surely expenenoe intense emotion. Whatever those of Davis, 
they were of the briefest. In another second he was at the door of 
Dunn's carriage, his eyes glaring beneath the drawn-down blind, 
where, by a narrow slip of light, he could defect a &gaie busily 
employed in writing. So bent was he on mastering every portion and 
detail of the arraogemeixt within, that he actually creptaround till he 
reached the front windows, And could plaixdy see the whole coupe 
lighted up bidlliantly with wax candles. 

Surround!ed with papers, and letters, and dei^patch-bozes, the man 
of business laboured away as though in his office, every appliance for 
refreshment beside him. These Davis noted well, iremarking the 
pistols that hung between the windows, and a bell-pull quite close to 
the writiug-taUe. This latter passed through the roof of the carriage 
and was evidently intended to signalise the guard when wanted. 
Before another monute had elapsed Davis had cut off this communi- 
cation, and, knotting the string outside, still suffered it to hang down 
wathin as before. 

All that ^eeaukion could demand was now done ; the remainder 
must be decided by action, ^Noiselessly introducing the latch-key, 
Darns turned tiie lock, and opening the docw, stepped inside. Dunn 
stasted as the door banged and tliece beheld him. To ring and 
summon the guard was the quick impulse of his ready wit ; but when 
the bell-irope came down as he pulled it, the whole tiruth flashed 
across him that all had been concerted and plotted carefully. 

'^ Never mind your pistols. I'm armed too," said Davis, coolly. 
" If it was your life I wanted, I could have taken it easily enough at 
aziy minute daring the last ten or twrive.** 

" What do you mean -then. Sir, by this violence ? By what. right 
do you dare to enter here ?'* cried Dunn, passionatdy. 

*' There has been no great violence iqp to this," said Davis, wiiih a 

2x2 
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grin. " As to my right to be here, we'll talk about that presently. 
You know me, I believe P" 

" I want to know why you are here," cried Dunn, again. 

" And so you shall ; but first of all no treachery. Deal fairly, and 
a yery few minutes will settle all business between us." 

^' There is no business to be settled between us," said Dunn, 
haughtily, '^ except the insolence of your intrusion here, and for that 
you shall pay dearly." 

"Don't try bluster with me, man," said Grog, contemptuously. 
" If you just stood as high in integrity as I know you to stand low 
in knavery, it wouldn't serve you. I've braved pluckier fellows than 
ever you were." 

With a sudden jerk Dunn let down the window, but Grog's iron 
grip held him down in his place, as he said, sternly, " I'll not stand 
nonsense. I have come here for a purpose, and I'U not leave it till 
it's accomplished. You know m^." 

" I do know you," said Dunn, with an insolent irony. 

" And I know yow. Hankes — Simmy Hankes— -has told me a thing 
or two ; but the world will soon be as wise as either of us." 

Dunn's face became deadly pale, and in a voice broken and faint 
he said, "What do you mean ? What has Hankes said ?" 

" All — everything. Why, bless your heart, man, it was no secret 
to me that you were cheating, the only mystery was hoto you did the 
trick ; now Hankes has shown me that. I know it all now. You 
hadn't so many trumps in your hand, but you played them twice over 
— ^that was the way you won the game. But that's no affair of mine. 
* Eook' them aU round — only don't * try it on' with Kit Davis ! What 
brought me here is this : mi/ daughter is married to Annesley Beecher 
that was, the now Yiscount Lackington ; there's another feUow about 
to contest the title and the estates. You know all about his claim 
and his chances, and you can, they tell me, make it all ' snug' to 
either party. Now, I'm here to treat with you. How much shall it 
be? There's no use in going about the bush — how much shall 
it be P" 

" I can be of no use to you in this business," said Dunn, hesita- 
tingly ; " the papers are not in my keeping. Conway's suit is in the 
hands of the first men at the Bar—" 

" I know all that, and I know, besides, you have an appointment 
with Fordyce at Calvert's Hotel, to arrange the whole matter ; so go 
in at once, and be on the square with me. Who has these papers P 
Where are they P" 

Dunn started at the sudden tone of the question, and then his eyes 
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turned as quickly towards a brass-bound despatch-box at the bottom 
of the carriage* If the glance was of the speediest, it yet had not 
escaped the intense watchfulness of Davis, who now reiterated his 
question of " Where are they ?" 

" Kyou'd come to me after my interview with Pordyce," said Dunn, 
with a slow deliberation, as though giving the matter a full reflection, 
" I think we might hit upon something together/' 

" To be sure we might," said Grog, laughing ; " there's only one 
obstacle to that pleasant arrangement, that I should find an inspector 
and two constables of the police ready waiting for my visit. No, 
Master Dunn, what we're to do we'll do here, and wow." 

" You appear to measure all men by your own standard, Sir," said 
Dunn, indignantly ; " and let me tell you that in point of honour it 
is a scant one." 

" "We're neither of us fit for a grenadier company of integrity, 
that's a fact, Dunn ; but upon my solemn oath I believe I'm the best 
man of the two. But what's the use of this ' chaff P' I have heard 
from Hankes how it stands about that Irish estate you pretended to 
buy for the late Lord, and never paid for. Now you want to stand 
all square upon that, naturally enough ; it is a pot of money — seven- 
and-thirty thousand pounds. Don't you see, old fellow, I have the 
whole story all correct and clear, so, once more, do be business-like, 
and say what's your figure — how much ?" 

Again did Dunn's eyes revert to the box at his feet, but it was 
diflScult to say whether intentionally or not. Davis, however, never 
ceased to watch their gaze ; and when Dunn, becoming suddenly 
conscious of the scrutiny, grew slightly red. Grog chuckled to him- 
self, and muttered, ^^ You're no match for Kit Davis, deep as you are." 

** Until we learn to repose some trust in each other, Sir," said 
Dunn, whose confusion still continued, " all dealing together is use- 
less." 

" WeU, if you mean by that," retorted Davis, " that you and I are 
going to start for a ten years' friendship, I declare off, and say it's no 
match. I told you what brought me here, and now I want t/ou to 
say how I'm to go back again. Where are these same papers? — an- 
swer me that." 

" Some are in the hands of Conway's lawyers — some are in the 
Crimea, carried away surreptitiously by a person who was once in 
my confidence — some are, I suspect, in the keeping of Conway's 

mother, in Wales " 

'^ And some are locked up in that red box there," said Grog, with 
a defiant look. 
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'' Not one. r can swear bj all tltat is- moBt solem&i and awfiil 
tbere'ft'iiatt a docomefnt there that coneems^ the cauae." As IMiiin 
apoke l^ese words hia yoiee tremMed with intense agitation^ and' he 
grew sickly pale. 

"What if I wouldn't believe yon on your oath?" broke in Grog, 
whose keen eyes seemed actually to pierce the other^i secret tbongfata: 
" It wasn't to-day, or yesterday, ttiat you and I learned how to doc^e 
an oath. Open that box there, Fll have a bok throngh it for my- 
self." 

^'That yon nerer shtdl," said Bunn, fiercely, as he grasped the 
bundle of keys that lay before him and placed them in his breast* 
pocket. 

** Come, I like your pluck, DUnn, though it won't serve your turn 
this time. I'll either see that box opened before me now, or I'll 
carry it off with me — ^which shall it be P** 

** Neither, by Hearen !" cried Dlinn, whose passion waa now roused 
effectually. 

** "We'll first of afl get these out of the way ; they're ugly play- 
things,'* said Dayis, as with a spring he seized the pis^ls and hurled 
them through the open window ; in doing so, however, he necessarily 
leaned forward, and partly turned his back towards Dunn. Wt^ a 
gesture quick as lightning, Dunn drew a loaded pistol from his breast, 
and placing the muzzle almost close to the other's head, drew the 
trigger. A quick motion of the neck made the ball glance from the 
bone of the skull, and, passing down amongst the muscles of the neck, 
settle above the shoulder. Terrible as the wound was, Davis ^mmg 
upon him with the ferocity of a tiger. ]S"ot a word nor a cry escaped 
his lips, as, in all the agony of his suffering, he seized Dunn by the 
throat with one hand, while, drawing from his breast a- heavy life-pre- 
server, he struck him on the head with the other. A wild screonr — a 
cry for help, half smothered in the groan that followed, rang out, and 
Dunn reeled from his seat and fell dead on the floor ! Two fearful 
fractures had rent the skull open, and life was extinguished at onee. 
Davis bent down, and gazed long and eagerly at the ghastly wounds, 
but it was not till he had laid his hand over the heart that he knew 
them to be fatal. A short shudder, more like the sense of sudden 
cold than any sentiment of horror, passed over him as he stood for a 
few seconds motionless ; then opening the dead man's coat, he drew 
forth his keys and searched for that one which pertained to the i»d 
box. He carefully placed the box upon the table and unlocked it. The 
contents were title-deeds of the Qlengariff family, but all in dupli- 
cate, and so artfully imitated, that it would have been scarcely poa^ 
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mble to diBtogiiiah original firom copy. Of tile liaekiattgtonfl lOi^NPO 
was nothmg but a irelaase of all claims against Dar^enport Dimn, piu^ 
porting'to have been the act of the late JLord, but of wliich tbe sig- 
naituie was' only indicated in pencil. 

" The discovery wasn't worth- the price," muttered Bayis, ais' he 
turned a haU^cMy look upon the lifeless mass at his feet. ** I'm not 
the first who found out that the swag didn't pay fbrthe smash-^not" 
added- Ue^ after » monMiit, ^ that I was to blame here ; it was he 
begaa it !'^ 

With some strange mysterious blending of reverence for the dead 
with & vague sense of kow the rigfit would strike the first beholders, 
Davis raised the corpse &om the floor and placed it on the seat. He 
then wiped tiis dotted gore from the foirehead and dried the hair. It 
waft a gruesome sight, and even he was not insensible to its terrors, 
for, as he turned' a;way, he heaved a short, thick sigh. How long he 
stood thua half stunned and bewildered he knew not, but he was at 
length recalled to thought and activity by the loud whistle that an- 
nounced the train was appvoaching^ a station^ The next minute they 
glided softly in beside a platform, densely crowded with travellers. 
Davis did not wait for the guard, but opened the door himself, and 
slowly, for he was in pain, descended from the carriage. 

^ Call the station-master here," said he to the first official he met. 
*^ Let some one, too, fetch a doctor, for I am badly wounded, and a 
policeman, for I want to surrender myself.^' He then added, after a 
pause, ''^ There's a dead man in that carriage yonder t"^ 

The terrible tidings soon spread abroad, and crowds pressed eagerly 
forward to gaze upon the horrible spectacle* "No sooner was it an- 
nounced that the' murdered man was the celebrated Davenport Dunn, 
than the interest increased tenfold, and, with that marvellous in- 
genuity fiilsehood would seem ever to have at her diq>osal, a dozen 
artfully conceived versions of the Iste event were already in circula- 
tion. It was the act of a maniac — a poor creature driven mad by in- 
justice and perseouticm. It was the vengeance of a man whose tor^ 
tune had been ruined by Dunn. It was the father of a giii he had 
seduced and abandoned. It was a beggared speculator^— a ruined 
trustee— 4md so on ; each narrative, strangely enough, inferring that 
the fatal catastrophe was an expiation ! How ready s the world to 
accept this explanation of the sad reverses that befbl those it once 
has stooped to adulate* — hew greecGly does it seek to repay itself for 
its own degrading homage, by maUgning the idol of its former 
worsh^ ! Up to this* hour no man had ever daored to whisper a sus- 
picion of Dunn's integrity, and now, ere his lifeless chy was cold, 
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many were floundering away in this pseudo morality about the little 
benefit all his wealth was to him, and wondering if his fate would not 
be a lesson ! And so the train went on its way, the coupe with the 
dead body detached and left for the inspection of the inquest, and 
Davis on a sick-bed and in custody of the police. 

His wound was far more serious than at first was apprehended ; the 
direction the ball had taken could not be ascertained, and the pain 
was intense. Orog, however, would not condescend to speak of his 
suffering, but addressed himself vigorously to all the cares of his 
situation. 

^^ Let me have- some strong Cavendish tobacco and a pint of British 
gin, pen, ink, and paper, and no visitors." 

The remonstrances of the doctor he treated with scorn. 

" I'm not one of your West-end swells," said he, " that's afiraid of 
a little pain, nor one of your Guy's Hospital wretches that's fright- 
ened by the surgeon's tools ; only no tinkering, no probing. If you 
leave me alone I have a constitution that will soon pull me through." 

His first care was to dictate a telegraphic despatch to a well-known 
lawyer, whose skill in criminal cases had made him a wide celebrity. 
He requested him to come down at once and confer with him. His 
next was to write to his daughter, and in this latter task he passed 
nearly half the night. Written as it was in great bodily pain and 
no small suffering of mind, the letter was marvellously indicative of 
the man who penned it. He narrated the whole incident to its fatal 
termination exactly as it occurred; not the slightest effort did he 
make at exculpation for his own share in it ; and he only deplored the 
nusfortune in its effect upon the object he had had in view. 

"If Dunn," said he, "hadn't been so ready with his pistol, I 
believe we might have come to terms, but there's no guarding against 
accidents. As matters stand, Annesley must make his own fight, 
for, of course, I can be of little use to him or to any one else tiU the 
assizes are over. So far as I can see, the case isi a bad one, and 
Conway most likely to succeed ; but there's yet time for a compro- 
mise. I wish you'd take the whole affair into your own hands." 

To enable her to enter clearly upon a question of such complica- 
tion, he gave a full narrative, so far as he could, of the contested 
claim, showing each step he had himself taken in defence, and with 
what object he had despatched Paul Classen to the Crimea. Three 
entire pages were filled with this theme ; of himself, and his own pre-, 
carious fortunes, he said very little indeed. 

" Don't be alarmed, Lizzy," wrote he ; " if the coroner's inquest 
should find a verdict of * Wilful Murder' against me, such a decision 
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does not Bignlfy a rush ; and as I mean to reserve all my defence for 
the trial, such a yerdict is likely enough. There will be, besides this, 
the regular hue and cry people get up against the Gambler, the Leg, 
and who knows what else they'll call me. Don't mind that either, 
girl. Let the moralists wag their charitable tongues, we can afford 
to make a waiting race, and, if I don't mistake much, before the trial 
comes off Davenport Dunn himself will be more ill thought of than 
Kit Davis. Above all, however, don't show in public ; get away 
from Some, and stay for a month or two in some quiet, out-of-the- 
way place, where people cannot make remarks upon your manner, and 
either say, * See how this disgraceful affair has cut her up,' or, ' Did 
you ever see any one so brazen under an open shame V 

" I have sent for Ewin Jones, the lavryer, and expect him by the 
down train ; if he should say anything worth repeating to you I'll 
add it ere I seal this." 

A little lower down the page were scrawled half illegibly the fol« 

lowing few words : 

" ioiother search for the ball and no better luck ; it has got down 

amongst some nerves, where they're afraid to follow it — ^a sort of 

Chancery Court, Jones is here, and thinks * we'll do,' particularly 

if ^ the Press ' blackguards Dunn well in the mean time, Bemember 

me to A. B., and keep him &om talking nonsense about the business 

— for a while, at least — that is, if you can, and 

" Believe me, yours, as ever, 

« C. Datis." 



CHAPTEE LXXVIIL 

THS TRIAL* 

ScAECBLT had the town been struclt by the large placards an- 
nouncing the dreadful murder of Davenport Dunn, which paraded 
the streets in all directions, when a second edition of the morning 
papers brought the first tidings of the ruin that was to follow that 
event, and now in quick succession came news that the Treasurer of 
the Grand Glengariff Company had gone off with some fifty thou- 
sand pounds ; that the great Ossory Bank had stopped payment ; 
companies on every hand smashing ; misfortune and calamity every-* 
where. Terrible as was the detail which the inquest reveded, the 
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wHok interest of tlie world wbb koned toi tbe hm strikiag bull 
searcely less astoanding news tbaift society ksd for yeaffs-back been 
the dnpe of the most crafty and unprinisiplei kffiive (^ aft Bim>pe, 
that the great idol of its worslnp, tike tenenited and respected! in- aii 
ent^rises of imioBtry, the man of krgo' phi&Mit^lropy and wide 
beDerolence, was a schemer and a swindler^ nnpiincipted tasA un- 
feeling. The fbtal machinery of decq>tion and ftlfeKfhood which Ms 
life maintained crumbled to ruin at the rerj- ^omeiri^ of hi& death ; 
he was himself i^e mainspting of all finud, and when he ceased to 
dictate, the game of rogueiy waa over. While, ^terefofe, many 
deplored the awfdl crime which had just been committed^ and sor- 
rowed over the stain cast upon our age and onr civilisation^ Mvere 
arose amidst their grief the wilder and more heartrending' cry of 
thousandfi brought to) destitution and beggary^ by thk bold^ bad 
man. 

Of the vast numbers who had dealings' with him, searedy any 
escaped : false title-deeds, counterfeited shares, forged scrip abounded. 
The secinities entrusted to his keeping in dl the trustfulness of an 
unlimited confidence had been pledged for loans of money ; vast sums 
alleged to have been advanced on mortgage were embezzled without a 
shadow of security. Prom the highest in the Pfeerage to fte poorest 
peasant, all were involved in the same scheme of ruin, and i^e great 
fortunes of the rich and the hardly-saved pittance of the poor 
alike engulphed. So suddenly cBd the news break upon the world 
that it actually seemed incredible. It was not alone a shock 
given to mercantile credit and commercial honesty, but it seemed 
an outrage against whatever assumed to be high-principled and 
honourable. It could not be denied that this man had been the 
world's choicest favourite. Upon him had been lavished all the 
honours and rewards usually reserved for the greatest benefactors of 
their kind. The favours of the Crown, the friendship and intimacy 
with the highest in station, immense influence with the members of 
the Government, power and patronage to any extent, and, greater 
than all these, because more wide-spread and fiu>re»ching, a nott of 
acceptance that all he said and did, and planned and projected, was 
certain to be fbr the best, and that they who opposed his views or 
disparaged his conceptions were sure to be mean-minded acnd envious 
men, jealous of the noble ascendancy of his great natare. And aDl 
this because he was rich and could enmh others ! Had i%e insane 
estimate of this man been formed by those fighting ihe hard battSe of 
fortune, and so crushed by poverty- that even a gifinpse of a£9uenee 
^^as a gleam of Buadise, it might have been more pardonable ; but 
far from it. Davenport Dunn's chief adherents and his primeat 



flatfcex^rs were tbemBelreB great in station and' rolKng in weaSbli ; 
tbey were maoEiy of theHr the princes of tHe land. The ritjhest Banker 
of all EuFope— -he whose influence has often decided the fate of con- 
tending nations — ^wos Dunn's tried and trasted IHend. The great 
Minister ^ose opening speech of a session was the mxst iTor&rt ftr 
half tiie glohe had taken counsel with him,, stooping- to ask his advice, 
and condescending to endorse his opinions. A proud old noble, as 
haughty a member of his order as l^e Peerage possessed, cEd not 
disdbin to accept him &r a soibin-law; andnowthe great Banker was 
to find himself defrauded, the great Minister disgraced, and the noble 
Lord who had stooped to his alliance was to see his estate dissipated 
and his fortune lost! 

What a moral strain did not the great i»onitors of our age pour 
forth — what noble words of reproof fell from Ptilpit and Press upon 
the lust of wealth, the base pursuit of gold ! — ^what touching contrasts 
were drawn between the hard-won competence of the poor man 
and the ill-gotten abundance of the gambler. How impressively 
was the lesson proclaimed, that patient industry was^ a nobler dia- 
ractmstic of a people l^an successful enterprise, and that^ it was 
not to lucky chances and accidental success, but to the virtues of 
truthftdnesB, order, untiring labour j and economy, that England owed 
the high place she occupied amongst the nations of the earth. All 
this was, perhaps, true ; the only pity was, ttiat the Paean over our 
greatness should be also a fiineral wail over thousands reduced to 
beggary and want ! For weeks the newspapers had no other themes 
than l^e misery of this man's cruel frauds. Magistrates were besieged 
by appeals from people reduced to the last destitution ; public offices 
crowded with applicants, pressing to know if the titles or securities 
they held as the sole guarantees of a livelihood, were true or false. 
All confidence seemed gone. Men trembled at everj letter they 
opened, and none knew whether the tidings of each moment might 
not be the announcement of utter ruin. 

Until the event had actually occurred, it was not easy to coneeive 
how the dishonesty of one man could so effectually derange the whole 
complex machinery of a vast society ; but so it really proved. So 
intensdy had the money-getting passion taken possession of the 
national mind — so associated had national prosperity^ seemed to be 
with individual wealth — ^that nothing appeared great, noble, or de- 
sirable but gold, and the standard of material value was constituted 
to be the standard of all moral excellence: intending to honour 
Industry, the nation had paid its homage to Money ! 

Of all the victims to Dunn's perfidy, there wan one who never 
could be brought to believe in his guilt. This was the old Earl of 
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Glengariff. So stunned was lie by the first news of the mnrder that 
his faculties never rightly recoyered the shock, and his mind balanced 
between a nervous impatience for Dunn's arrival and a dreary de- 
spondency as to his coming ; and in this way he lived for years, his 
daughter watching over him with every care and devotion, hiding 
with many an artifice the painful signs of their reduced fortune, and 
feeding with many a fiEdse hope the old man's yearnings for wealth 
and riches* The quiet old town of Bruges was their resting-place, 
and there, amidst deserted streets and grass-grown pavements, they 
lived, pitied and unknown. 

The ^'Dunn Erauds," as by journalist phrase they were now 
recognised, formed for months long a daily portion of the public 
reading, and only at length yielded their interest to a case before the 
*' Lords" — the claim preferred by a Crimean hero to the title of 
Yiscount Lackington, and of which some successful trials at Bar gave 
speedy promise of good result. Indeed, had the question been one to 
be decided by popular suffrage, the issue would not have been very 
doubtful. Through the brilliant records of " our own correspondent " 
and the illustrated columns of a distinguished " weekly," Charles 
Conway had now become a celebrity, and meetings were held and 
councils consulted how best to honour his arrival on his return to 
England. As though glad to turn from the disparaging stories of 
fraud, baseness, and deception, which Dunn's fall disclosed to nobler 
and more spirit-stirring themes, the nation seemed to hail with a sort 
of enthusiasm the character of this brave soldier ! 

His whole military career was narrated at length, and national 
pride deeply flattered by a record which proved that in an age stig- 
matised by late disclosures, chivalry and heroism had not died 
out, but survived in all their most brilliant and ennobling fea- 
tures. While municipal bodies voted their freedom and swords of 
honour, and public journals discussed the probable rewards of the 
Crown, another turn was given to popular interest by the announce- 
ment that, on a certain day, Christopher Davis was to be tried at the 
Old Bailey for the murder of Davenport Dunn. Had the hand which 
took away his life been that of some one brought down to beggary 
by his machinations, a certain amount of sympathy would certainly 
have been wrung from national feeling. Here, however, if any such 
plea existed, no token was given. Davis had maintained at the 
coroner's inquest a dogged, unbroken silence, simply declaring that 
he reserved whatever he meant to say for the time of his trial. He 
did not scruple, besides, to exhibit an insolent contempt for a ver- 
dict which he felt could exercise little influence on the future, while 
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to his lawyer he explained that he was not going to give " Conway's 
people" the information that he had so totally failed in securing the 
documents he sought for, and his presumed possession of which might 
yet induce a compromise with Beecher. 

In vain was he assured that his obstinate refusal to answer the 
questions of the jury would seriously endanger his safety by arming 
the public mind against him ; he sternly resisted every argument on 
this score, and curtly said, ''There are higher interests at stake 
than mine here — it is my daughter, the Viscountess, is to be 
thought of, not me." Nor did his reserve end there. Through the 
long interval which preceded his trial, he confided very sparingly in 
his lawyer, his interviews with him being mainly occupied in dis- 
cussing points of law, what was and what was not evidence, and 
asking for a history of such cases — ^if any there were — ^as resembled 
his own. In fact, it soon appeared that, having mastered certain 
details, Davis was determined to conduct his own defence, and 
address the jury in his own behalf. 

The interest the public takes in a criminal trial is often mainly 
dependent on the rank of the persons implicated ; not only is sym- 
pathy more naturally attracted to those whose condition in life would 
seem to have removed them from the casualties of crime, but, in such 
cases, the whole circumstances are sure to be surrounded with 
features of more dramatic interest. Now, although Davis by no 
means occupied that station which could conciliate such sympathy, 
he was widely known, and to men of the first rank in England. The 
habits of the Turf and the Eing establish a sort of acquaintanceship, 
and even intimacy, between men who have no other neutral territory 
in life, and, through these, Davis was on the most familiar terms 
with noble Lords and honourable gentlemen, who took his bets 
and pocketed his money as freely as from their equals. With 
these, his indomitable resolution, his '' pluck," had made him almost 
a favourite. They well knew, too, how they could count upon these 
same faculties in any hour of need, and " Old Grog" was the re- 
source in many a difficulty that none but himself could have con* 
fronted. 

If his present condition excited no very warm anxiety for his 

fate, it at least created the liveliest curiosity to see the man, to 

watch how he would comport himself in such a terrible exigency, 

to hear the sort of defence he would make, and to mark how far his 

i noted courage would sustain him in an ordeal so novel and so ap- 

I' palling. The newspapers also contributed to increase this interest, 

f by daily publishing some curious story or other illustrating Davis's 
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^arlj life, and, as may be Burmiaed, not alwajj^s to lua advantage on 
the aoore of probity amd honour. Fhotogiapb^n wece equally aeii?e ; 
ao that when, on the eTentful morning, the dark of the arraign de- 
manded of the prisoner whether he pleaded guilty or not guilty, the 
fioe and featosoa of the reepondent were familiar to ever^ one in 
the XTourt. Some eipected to see him downcast and ereatEdkn, 
aome looked for a manner of insolent swagger jmd pretension* Be 
was equally fiee from either, imd in his oalm but resolute bearings 
as he surveyed bench and jury-box, there was unmistakable dignity 
and powert Khe did not seek the reoognitions of his acquaintances 
throughout the Court, he never avoided then^ letuniing the saluta- 
tiouB of the ''aweUs," as he called them, wi& the ewsj indiffiansnce 
he would have accorded them at I^ewmarket. 

I have no pretenaaon to delay my reader by any details of the 
trial itself. It was a case whore aU the evidence was purely eircnm- 
stantial, but wherein the most deliberate and deep-laid scheme could 
be distinctly traced. With all the force of that consummate akiil 
in narrative which a criminal lawyer possesaes, Davis was tracked 
fimn his leaving London to his anival at Cheater. Of his two hoorB 
qtent there the meat exB/dt account was given, and Althongh some 
d^&nilty existed in proving the identity of the traveller who had 
tdken his place at that station with the prisoner, there was the 
strongest presumption to believe they were one and the aame. Aa 
to the dreadful events of the crime itself all muat be infenwid fioin 
the condition in which the murdered man waa found, and the a^vre 
of the wounda that caused hie death. Of these, nme could enter- 
tain a doubt; the medical witnesaes agreed in declaring that life 
mnst have been immediately extinguished. Lastly, as to the motive 
of the crime-*-altiiough not essential in a legal point of v iew Ae 
prosecutor, in suggesting some possible cause, took occaaumto dw^ 
i^n the character of the prisoner, and even allude to some eariy 
events in his life. Davis abruptly stopped this train of argument, 
by exdaiming, ^ None of these are in the indictment. Sir. I am 
hem on a oharge of murder, md not &r having horsewhipped jfe» 
at Ascot, the year Comus won the Queen's Cup." 

An interruption so insulting, uttered in a voice that reaoonded 
throughout the Comrt, now led to a passionate a^^ from the 
Geunsel to the Sench, and a rebuke ficom the Judge to Davi% who 
asminded him how unbeeoBodng such an outrage waa, £Eom one stand- 
ing m the solemn situation that he did. 

" Solcum enough if guilty, my Lord, but only irksome and unpkA- 
lant to a man with as easy a conscience as mine^** wss tiie qmck 



rispfy of GtvQgf wlu> BOW ^ed ibe Goosi in eiRory part with am ezpios- 
aioa of insoleooAr defiance. 

The evidence for the psoseoutum having doaed, Savia aaxMse^ and, 
with a calm Belf-poeaesBion, addresaed the Court; 

'^ I heliefvet," aaid he, '^that if I followed the appnoved ni«thod in 
oaaes like the present^ I'd he^n bj expreaaing the great confideiDjee 
and aatiafactian I feel in being tried by a Judge ao juat and a Jury 
ao ittteliig^t as that befose me ; ^d then, after a alight diveraion aa 
to &e bleaainga of a good coinaoienoe, I'd give you fifteen or twenty 
minutea of pathetic hunegatation for the good and great man whoae 
untimely death is the cause of thia trial. Now, I'm not about to do 
aixy;of theae. Ju(]|gea ai?e generally upright ; Juriea are, for the most 
part, painataking and fair. Z conclude, therefore, that I'm aa aafe 
with hia Lordship and yourseilvea aa with ULy others ; and aa to Mr. 
Darenport Punn and hia virtues, why, gentlemen, like the character 
of him who addresses you, the least said the better ! Not," added be, 
sternly, ''that I fear eompariAcm with him— far from it ; we were 
both adventureray eaeh of us traded upon the weakness of his fellows ; 
the cady diffierence waa^ that he played a game that could not but 
win, while I took my riaka like a man, and as often suffered aa I sue* 
ceeded. JUy victima^^if that's the phraee in vogue for them— -^were 
young fellowB starting in life with plenty of cash and small expe* 
rience ; hU were widows, witi& a miserable pittance, scarcely enough 
for sspport ; orphan children, with a thousand or two trust money ; 
oi;, as you might see in the papers, poor governesses eagerly seizing 
the occasion to provide for the hist years of a toilsome life. But any 
opinion is you have no oonoem with kia character, or with mme; 
you are there to know how he came by hia death, aoid I'll tell you 
that." 

In a narrative told calmly, without stop or impediment, and 
utterly free from a word of exaggeration or a sentiment of passion, 
he narrated how, by an appointment, the nature of which he reffused 
to enter upon, he had met Davenport Ihinn on the eventful night in 
question* The buaineaa matter between them, he aaid-^and of this, 
too, he declined to give any particular information-***had led to m»eh 
and angry reorimination^ till at length, cairied beycmd the bounda 
of all temper and reserve, Davis rashly avowed thbt he was in the 
possession of the secret history of all Dunn's frauds ; he showed, by 
details the most exact, that he knew how for years and years this 
man had been a swindler and a eheat, and be declared that the time 
for unmasking him had arrived, and that the world ahouU aoon know 
the stuff he was made of. " There was, I suspected," eontiaued he, 
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*^irk the red box at mj feet a document whose production in a trial 
would have saved a friend of my own from ruin, and which Dunn 
was then carrying up to London to dispose of to the opponent in 
the suit. I affected to be certain that it was there, and I quickly 
saw by his confusion that I guessed aright. I proposed terms for it 
as liberal as he could wish, equal to any he could obtain elsewhere. 
He refused my offers. I asked then to see and read it, to assure 
myself that it was the paper I suspected. This, too, he refused. 
The altercation grew warm ; time pressed, for we were not far from 
the station where I meant to stop, and driven to half desperation, I 
declared that Td smash the box if he would not consent to unlock it. 
I stooped as I said this, and as my head was bent he drew a pistol 
and shot me. The ball glanced from my skull and entered my neck. 
This is the wound,'* said he, baring his throat, " and here is the 
bullet. I was scarcely stunned, and I sprang to my legs and killed 
him!" 

The sensation of horror the last words created was felt throughout 
the Court, and manifested by a low murmur of terror and disgust. 
Davis looked around him with a cold, resolute stare, as if he did not 
shrink in the least from this show of disapprobation. 

*' I am well aware," said he, calmly, " there are many here at this 
moment would have acted differently. That lady with the lace veil 
yonder, for instance, would have fainted ; the noble Lord next the 
Bench, there, would have dropped on his knees and begged his life. 
I see one of the Jury, and if I can read a human countenance, his 
tells me he'd have screamed out for the guard. Well, I have nothing 
to say against any of these ways of treating the matter. None of 
them occurred to me, and I killed him ! The Grown lawyer has told 
you the rest ; that I surrendered myself at once to the police, and 
never attempted an escape. A legal friend has mentioned to me that 
witnesses to character are occasionally called in cases like the present, 
and that I might derive benefit from such testimony. Nothing would 
be easier for me than this. There is a noble Lord, a member of the 
Cabinet, knows me long and intimately ; there's a venerable Bishop 
now in town could also speak for me. He taught me chicken hazard 
thirty years ago, and I have never ceased to think affectionately of 
him. There's a Judge in the adjoining Court who was my chum and 

companion for two years ^Well, my Lord, I have done. I shall 

call none of them ; nor have I anything more to observe." 

The Jury, after a short address from the Judge, retired, and 
Davis's lawyer, rising, approached the dock and whispered something 
to the prisoner. 
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" What's the betting ?" murmured Grog, 

" Even as to the first charge. Two to one for a verdict of man- 
slaughter." 

" Take all you can get for me on the first," said Grog, " and I'll 
take the odds on the other in hundreds. It's a sort of a hedge for 
me. There, let's lose no time ; they'll be back soon." 

In a few minutes after this brief couTersation, the Jury returned 
into Court. Their finding was Not Guilty of murder, Guilty of 
manslaughter only. 

Davis listened to the decision calmly, and then, having pencilled 
down a few figures in his note-book, he muttered, " Not so bad, 
neither ; seven hundred on the double event !" So occupied was he 
in his calculations, that he had not heard a recommendation to 
mercy, which the Jury had appended, though somewhat informally, 
to their verdict. 

'^ What a pot of money one might have had against that," said 
Davis. " Isn't it strange none of us should ever have thought of 
it!" 

The Judge reserved sentence till he had thought over the recom- 
mendation, and the trial was over. 



CHAPTEE LXXIX. 

THE END OF ALL THINGS. 

Fbom the day of Davenport Dunn's death to the trial of Kit Davis 
three whole months elapsed — a short period in the term of human 
life, but often sufficient to include great events. It only took three 
months, once on a time, for a certain great Emperor to break up his 
camp at Boulogne-sur-Mer and lay Austria at his feet ! In the same 
short space the self-same Emperor regained and lost his own great 
empire. What wonder, then, if three months brought great and 
important changes to the fortunes of some of the individuals in this 
story. 

I have not any pretension to try to interest my reader for the 
circumstances by which Charles Conway recovered the ancient title 
and the estates that rightfully belonged to him, nor to ask his com- 
pany through the long and intricate course of law proceedings by 
which this daim was established. Enough to say that amidst the 

2t 
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documents which contribnted to this success, none possessed the 
same conclusive force as that discovered so accidentaUy bj Sybella 
Xellett. It formed the connecting link in a most important* chain of 
evidence, and was in a great measure the cause of ultimate success. 
It rarely happens that the great mass of the public feels any strong 
interest in the issue of cases like this ; the very rank of the litigants 
removing them, by reason of their elevation, from so much of common- 
place sympathy, as well as the fact that the investigation so frequently 
involves the very driest of details, the general public regards these 
suits with a sentiment of almost indifference. 

Far different was it on the present occasion. Every trial at Bar 
was watched with deep interest, the newspapers commenting largely 
on the evidence, and prognosticating in unmistakable terms the 
result. Crimean Conway was the national favourite, and even the 
lawyers engaged against him were exposed to a certain unpopularity. 
At length came the hearing before the Privilege Committee of the 
Lords, and the decision by which the claim was ftilly established and 
Charles Conway declared to be the Viscount Lackington. The an- 
nouncement created a sort* of jubilee. Whether the good public 
thought that the honours of the Crown were bestowed upon their 
favourite with a somewhat niggard hand, or whether the romance of 
the case — the elevation of one who had served in the ranks and was 
now a Peer of the realm — ^had captivated their imaginations, certain 
it is they had adopted his cause as their own, and made of his success 
a popular triumph. 

Few people of Europe indulge iii such hearty bursts of enthusiasm 
as our own, and thera ia no more genuine holiday than that when 
they can honour one who has conferred credit upon his nation. 
Conway, whose name but a short tiine back- was unknown, had' now 
become a celebrity, and every paragraph about him was read with the 
liveliest interest. To learn that he had arrived* safbiy at Constanti- 
nople, that he was perfectly recovered from his wounds, that he had 
dined on a certain day with the Ambassador; and' that^ at a special 
audience from the Sultan he had been decorated with ther first-class 
of the Medjidi6, were details that men interchanged wHen they met 
as great and gratifying tidings, when suddenly there burst upon the 
world the more joyful announcement of his marriage: "At the 
Embassy chapel at Pera, this morning, the Viscount EacArhgton, 
better known to our readers* as Crimean Conway, was married to 
Miss Kellett, only daughter of the late Captain Kellett-, of Kellett's 
Court. A novel feature of the ceremony consisted in t&e presence 
of Eifaz Bey, sent by order of the Sultan to compliment the dis- 
tinguished bridegroom, and to be the bearer of some very magnificent 



onmmentB far the bride. The happy couple are to leave this in 
H.M.S. Dadalus to-morrow for Malta ; but, intending to visit Italy 
b^ore their return, ivill not probably reach England for two. or three 
months." 

Within a few weeks after, a passage in the Gazette announoed that 
Viscount Lackington had been honoured with the Bath, and named 
Aide^e-^Oamp to tiie Queen. It is not for poor chroniders like our- 
selves to obtrude upongood fortune like this, and destroy, by attempted 
description,, all that constitutes its real happiness. The impertinence 
that presses itself in personal visits on those who seek seclusion, 
is only equalled by that which would endeavour to make history of 
moments too sacred for recording. 

Our Btory opened of a lovely morning in autumn~^it closes of an 
evening in the same mellow season, and in the self-same spot, too, 
the Lake of Como. Long motionless shadows stretched across the 
calm lake as, many-coloured, from the tints of the surrounding woods, 
it lay bathed in the last lays of a rich sunset. It was the hour when, 
loaded with perfume, the air moves languidly through the leaves and 
the grass, and a sense of tender sadness seems to pervade nature. 
Was it to watch the last changes of the rich colouring, as from a rose 
pink the mountain summits grew a deep crimson, then faded again to 
violet, and, after a few minutes of deepest blue, darkened into night, 
that a small group was gal^ered silently on the lake terrace of the 
Villa d'Este ? They were but three— ^ lady and two gentlemen. 8hey 
seated a little apart from the others, appeared to watch the scene 
before her with intense interest, bending down her head at moments 
as if to listen, and then resuming her former attitude. 

The younger of the men seemed to participate in her anxiety — if 
such it could be called — ^and peered no less eagerly through the 
gathering gloom that now spread over the lake. The elder, a short, 
thick'Set figure, displayed his impatience in many a hurried walk of 
a few paces, and a glance, quick and short, over the water. None of 
them spoke a word. At last the short man asked, in a gruff, coarse 
tone, *' Are you quite sure she said it was this evening they were to 
arrive P" 

'' Quite sure ; she read the letter over for me. Besides, my sister 
Ghorgina makes no mistakes of this kind, and she'd not have moved 
off to Lugano so suddenly if she was not convinced that they would be 
here to-night.*' 

" Well, I will say your grand folk have their own notions of grati- 
tude as they have of everything else. She owes these people the enjoy- 
ment of a capital income, which, out of delicacy, they have left her for 
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her life, and the mode she takes to acknowledge the fSayonr is by 
avoiding to meet them." 

'< And what more natural !" broke in the lady's voice. '^ Can she 
possibly forget that they have despoiled her of her title, her station, 
her very name ? In her place, I feel I should have done exactly the 
same.'* 

" That's true," burst out the younger man. " Lizzy is right. But 
for them, Georgina had still been the Yiscountess Lackington." 

" Tou have a right to feel it that way," laughed out the short man, 
scornfully. '^ You are both in the same boat as herself, only that 
they haven't left i/ou twelve hundred per annum !" 

" I hear a boat now ; yes, I can mark the sound of the oars," said 
the lady. 

*^ What a jolly change would a good squall now make in your for- 
tunes," said the short man. '' A puff of wind and a few gallons of 
water are small things to stand between a man and twelve thousand 
a year !" 

The suggestion did not seem to find favour with the others, for they 
made no reply. 

" Tou never sent off your letter, I think ?" resumed he, addressing 
the younger man. 

" Of course not, father," broke in the female voice. " It was an 
indignity I could not stoop to." 

*' Not stoop to ?" cried out Grog, for it is needless to say that 
it was himself, with his daughter and son-in-law, who formed the 
group. "I like that — I like our not stooping when it's crawling 
we're come to!" 

" Ay, by Jove !" muttered Beecher, ruefully, " that it is, and over 
a rough road, too !" 

" Well, Td have sent the letter," resumed Grog. " Pd have put 
it this way : * Tou didn't deal harshly with the Dowager ; don't treat 
U9 worse than her,* " 

"Father, fSather!" cried Lizzy, imploringly, "how unlike you all 
this is." 

" I know it is, girl — ^I know it well enough. Since that six months 

I passed in Newgate I don't know myself. I'm not the man I was, 

nor I never shall be again. That same dull life and its dreary diet 

have broken up old Grog." A heavy sigh closed these words, and 

for some minutes the silence was unbroken. 

" There comes a boat up to the landing-place," cried Beecher, sud- 
denly. 

" I must see them, and I will," said Lizzy, rising, and drawing 
her shawl around her. "I have more than a mere curiosity to see 
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this Crimean hero and his heroic wife." It was hard to saj in what 
spirit the words were uttered, so blended was the ardour and the 
sarcasm in their tone. " Are you coming, father ?" 

« I — ^no. Not a bit of it," said Grog, rudely. " I'd rather see a 
promising two-year-old than all the heroes and all the beauties in 
Europe." 
'^ And you, Beecher ?" asked she, with a half smile. 
" Well, I've no great wish on the subject. They have both of them 
cost me rather too heavily to inspire any warm interest in their 
behalf." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when the large window of the 
room adjoining the terrace was flung open, and a great flood of light 
extended to where they stood ; at the same moment a gentleman with 
a lady on his arm advanced towards them. 
^' Mr. Annesley Beecher is here, I beUeve ?" said the stranger. 
" Tes ; that is my name. Sir," was the answer. 
*^ Let me claim a cousin's privilege to shake your hand, then," said 
the other. " You knew me once as Charles Conway, and my wife 
claims you as a still older friend." 
" My father bore you the warmest affection," said Sybella, eagerly. 
Beecher could but mutter some half inarticulate words. 
"I have done you, what you must feel, a cruel injury," said Con- 
way, '^ but I believe the game was never yet found out where all could 
rise winners. There is, however, a slight reparation yet in my 
power. The lawyers tell me that a separate suit will be required to 
establish our claim to the Irish estates. Take them, therefore ; you 
shall never be disturbed in their possession by me or mine. All I ask 
is, let there be no bad blood between us. Let us be friends." 

''You may count upon me, at all events," said Lizzy, extending 
her hand to him. "Jam, indeed, proud to know you." 

" Nor would I be forgotten in this pleasant compact," said Sybella, 
advancing towards Lizzy. " We have less to forgive, my dear cousin, 
and we can be friends without even an explanation." 

The acquaintance thus happily opened, they continued to walk the 
terrace together for hours, till at length the chill night air warned 
Conway that he was still an invalid. 

" Till to-morrow, then," said Sybella, as she kissed Lizzy's cheek 
affectionately. 

" Till to-morrow !" replied the other, as a heavy tear rolled down 
her cheek, for hers was a sad heart, as she followed with her eyes 
their retreating figures. 

"Ain't he a trump!" cried Beecher, as he drew his wife's arm 
within his own, and led her along at his side. " He doesn't believe 
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one syllable about our sending tlioae follows D¥er to the Ciimea to 
crib the pi^M»8 ; he ftncies we wece all ' on the sg^oare'-^-^Qh, I 
forgot," broke he in, suddenly, "you were neyer in the secret your- 
self. At all events, he's a splendid fellow, and he's /going to leave 
the Irish estates wi^ us, and that old house at Kellett'js Court. JBut 
Where's your father ? I'm dying to tell him this piece of news." 

<' Here I am," said Grog, gruffly,, as he came forth &om a little 
arbour, where he hadibeen hiding. 

"We're all right, old boy," burst in Beecher, joyfully. "I tried 
the cousin dodge with Conway, rubbed him down smoothly, and the 
upshot is, lie has offered us the Irish property." 

Grog gave a short grunt and .fixed his eyes steadfastly on his 
daughter, who, pale and trembling all over, caught her father's aim 
for supports 

" He felt naturally enough," resumed Beecheir, "that ours was a 
deuced hard case." 

"I want to hear what your answer was — ^what reply ifou made 
him !" gasped out Lizzy, painfully. 

"Could there be much doubt about that?" cried Beecher. "I 
booked the bet at once." 

" No, no, I will not believe it," said she, in a voice of deep emo- 
tion ; " you never did so. It was but last night, as we walked here 
on this very spot, I told you how, in some far«away colony of Eng- 
land, we could not fail to earn an honourable living ; that I was wdl 
eontent to bear my share of labour, and you agreed with me that 
such a life was far better than one of dependence or mere emergency. 
You: surely .could not have forgotten this !" 

" I didn't exactly forget it, but I own I fJEOicied twelve hundred a 
yeai;, and a snug old house, a better thing thim' road-making at Yic- 
toria, or keeping a grammar-school at Auckland." 

" And you had the courage to reason thus to the man who. had de- 
scended to the ranks as a common soldier to vindicate a name to 
which nothing graver attached than a life of waste and extravagance ! 
No, no, tell me that you ai% only jestiog with me, Annesley. You 
never said this !" 

" Lizzy's right— by Heaven, she's right !" broke in Grog, reso- 
lutely. 

" If you mean that I refused him, you're both much mistaken ; 
and to dinch the. compact, I even said I'd set out for Ireland to- 



morrow." 



" I'm for New Orleans," said Grog, with a rough shake, as though 
throwii^ a weight from his shoulders. 
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" Will you have a travelling companion, father ?" asked Lizzy, in 
a low voice. 

" Who is it to be, girl ?" 

" Lizzy — your own Lizzy !" 

" That will I, girl,'* cried he, as he threw his arms about her, and 
kissed her in sincere affection. 

" Q-ood-by, Sir," said she, holding out her hand to Beecher. " Our 
compact was a hollow one from the first. It would be but a mise- 
rable deception to mainttdn it." 

" I knew luck was going to turn with me !" muttered Beecher, as 
he watched her leaving the terrace, " but I'd never have believed 
any one if he'd told me that I'd have booked an estate and scratched 
my marriage all on the same evening !" 



THE END. 
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